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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF   THE 

PRESIDENT    OF    COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

To  the  Trustees: 

As  required  by  the  Statutes,  the  Annual  Report  on 
the  educational  work  of  the  University  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1911,  is  submitted  herewith.  Accom- 
panying this  Report  are  the  reports  of  the  chief  admin- 
istrative officers,  all  of  which  are  commended  to  the 
careful  attention  of  the  Trustees  and  their  appropri- 
ate committees.  Many  matters  which  cannot  be  pre- 
sented in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  President  are  dis- 
cussed with  more  or  less  fulness  in  the  reports  of 
the  other  administrative  officers.  Their  recommenda- 
tions deserve  and  should  have  most  careful  attention. 

Conditions  are  steadily  and  rapidly  bringing  Colum- 
bia University  to  occupy  a  place  peculiarly  its  own. 
The  Life  ^^  ^^^^^^  University  in  the  world  is  just 

of  the  like  it  either  in  scope,  in  organization. 

University  ^^  -^^  aspirations.     Columbia  has  come 

to  have  more  points  of  likeness  to  the  Universities  of 
Paris  and  of  Berlin  than  to  any  American  institutions 
of  higher  learning;  but  it  differs  greatly  from  both 
Paris  and  Berlin.  Like  them,  Columbia  shares  in  the 
growth  of  a  great  metropolitan  community,  and  it 
shares  also  the  power  of  such  a  community  to  draw 
to  itself  the  best  and  most  ambitious  wherever  they 
are  found.  But  Columbia  is  characteristically  Ameri- 
can, while  Paris  and  Berlin  are  as  characteristically 
European.     The   problems   before   Columbia,   while 
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numerous  and  to  the  passer-by  complicated,  are  in 
reality  susceptible  of  very  simple  and  very  definite 
statement.  These  problems  are  no  other  than  those 
of  setting  the  standard  of  performance  for  higher  edu- 
cation in  this  American  democracy.  It  is  our  duty 
and  our  opportunity  to  show  how  effective,  how  broad 
and  how  satisfying  a  college  education  may  be  made; 
how  that  college  education  may  be  interrelated  with 
more  advanced  and  with  professional  studies;  how 
the  several  groups  of  professional  studies  may  best 
be  org'anized  with  a  view  to  training  men  competent 
to  serve  the  public  in  fullest  measure;  how  to  stimu- 
late and  to  develop  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  research, 
and  how  to  use  that  spirit  so  as  to  make  alive  and 
virile  teaching  of  every  kind  and  grade ;  how  to  place 
before  the  public  in  printed  form  the  results  of 
scholarly  endeavor  in  the  fields  both  of  investigation 
and  of  interpretation ;  how  to  reach  out  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  the  University  itself  to  the  great  masses  of 
surrounding  people  and  offer  them  opportunity  to  gain 
advantage  from  the  presence  in  their  neighborhood 
of  one  of  the  world's  great  companies  of  scholars; 
how  to  exalt  scholarship  and  science  as  factors  and 
agents  in  modern  civilization ;  and,  finally,  how  to  give 
the  scholar  and  the  scientist  that  security,  dignity  and 
influence  which  the  highest  interests  of  the  public 
require  him  to  have. 

Columbia  University  does  not  think  of  itself  merely 
as  an  institution  to  teach  and  to  guide,  however  wisely 
and  however  well,  the  students  whose  names  are  for 
the  moment  borne  upon  its  books.  It  must,  of  course, 
perform  this  task  thoroughly  and  well,  but  it  must  also 
maintain  so  distinguished  a  company  of  scholars,  and 
so  inspire  them  with  a  spirit  of  service,  that  the  com- 
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munity  and  the  nation  are  richer  day  by  day  by  reason 
of  their  presence  and  their  activities. 

It  is  fashionable  to  suppose  that  democratic  gov- 
ernment has  estabHshed  itself  beyond  peradventure. 
Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  fact.  As  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  has  lately  pointed  out  in  an  impressive 
address,  we  must  beware  of  thinking  that  democracy 
carries  its  own  vindication  with  it.  There  is  no  divine 
right  behind  democracy,  any  more  than  there  is  behind 
any  other  form  of  government.  It  is  to  be  tested,  like 
other  forms,  by  its  fitness  to  govern ;  and  the  supreme 
test  of  democracy  is  the  civic  capacity  and  courage 
of  the  individual  citizen. 

What  democracy  has  undoubtedly  done  is  to  estab- 
lish itself  as  a  better,  a  wiser,  a  more  helpful 
form  of  government  than  any  which  has  preceded 
it;  but  that  it  abounds  in  dangers,  that  it  is  full 
of  difficulties  and  perplexities  and  injustices,  few 
would  have  the  hardihood  to  deny.  The  diffi- 
culties of  democracy  are  the  opportunities  of  educa- 
tion. An  undisciplined  people  can  never  govern 
themselves,  much  less  govern  any  one  else.  It  is  the 
business  of  American  education  to  impart  to  the  body 
politic  the  spirit  of  discipline,  of  obedience  to  law,  of 
subordination  to  what  has  been  fully  tested  and  tried  in 
human  experience,  and  to  build  up  a  habit  of  serious  and 
reflective  thought,  and  of  the  honest  looking  of  facts  in 
the  face,  whether  they  be  pleasant  or  unpleasant.  It 
is  not  agreeable  to  reflect  that  the  most  prominent  and 
the  most  influential  American  agitators  of  this  gen- 
eration have  been  graduated  from  one  or  another  of 
the  American  colleges  or  universities.  Soberness  and 
wisdom,  not  agitation  and  iconoclasm,  will  be  the 
marks  of  a  democracy  that  is  destined  to  endure. 
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Columbia  University  reflects  to  an  astonishing  ex- 
tent in  its  daily  life  and  activity  the  life  and  activity 
of  the  nation.  It  includes  in  the  scope  of  its  interest 
and  sympathy  the  whole  field  of  knowledge,  and  it 
aims  to  put  all  professions  and  callings  upon  a  scientific 
basis.  The  University  touches  the  nation's  practical 
life  at  every  point.  We  have  definitively  overcome 
what  used  to  be  pointed  to  as  the  necessary  antag- 
onism of  the  academic  and  the  practical.  For  us  the 
academic  and  the  practical  are  two  aspects  of  one  and 
the  same  thing.  From  the  academic  point  of  view  a 
problem  is  approached  with  reference  to  its  funda- 
mental principles,  its  elements,  and  the  forces  which 
control  it.  From  the  practical  point  of  view,  the  same 
problem  is  approached  from  the  viewpoint  of  its  eco- 
nomic influencei>  and  its  mechanical  efifects.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  academic  to  interpret  the  so-called 
practical.  It  is  the  business  of  the  practical  to  apply 
the  so-called  academic. 

It  is  fortunately  possible,  in  reviewing  the  year 
1910-11,  to  quote  literally  the  words  that  were  used  in 
the  Annual  Report  for  1910:  "The  year 
has  brought  to  the  University  benefac- 
tions quite  without  a  precedent,  both  in  number  and  in 
amount.  These  benefactions  serve  to  indicate  that 
the  work  and  place  and  mission  of  the  University  are 
increasingly  recognized  by  the  public,  as  well  as  that 
they  will  command  a  steadily  growing  measure  of 
support."  As  shown  in  detail  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  Treasurer,  the  gifts,  legacies  and  other  receipts 
for  designated  purposes  received  by  him  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1911,  amounted  to  $2,535,064.23. 
Of  this  great  sum,  $975,000  was  in  partial  payment  of 
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the  legacy  of  the  late  John  Stewart  Kennedy,  the  terms 
of  which  were  fully  described  in  the  last  Annual  Re- 
port. A  farther  sum  of  $693,333.33  was  in  partial 
payment  of  the  legacy  of  the  late  George  Crocker,  the 
terms  of  which  were  also  fully  described  in  the  same 
report.  Toward  the  erection  of  the  Philosophy  Build- 
ing, $165,000  was  received  during  the  year  from  an 
anonymous  donor,  and  toward  the  erection  of  the 
Avery  Library  Building  $55,000  was  received.  Other 
large  and  noteworthy  gifts  were  those  of  anonymous 
donors  to  establish  the  John  W.  Burgess  Fund  of 
$100,000;  of  friends  of  the  late  Richard  Watson 
Gilder  to  establish  the  Richard  Watson  Gilder  Fund 
for  the  Promotion  of  Good  Citizenship,  $45,362.51; 
of  friends  of  the  late  William  T.  Bull,  M.D.,  to  estab- 
lish the  William  T.  Bull  Memorial  Fund,  $32,119.45; 
of  Edward  D.  Adams,  of  New  York,  for  the  purchase 
and  equipment  of  the  Deutsches  Haus,  $30,000;  of  a 
legacy  from  the  late  Caroline  Phelps  Stokes,  $20,000 ; 
and  of  Samuel  P.  Avery,  to  increase  the  endowment 
fund  of  the  Avery  Architectural  Library,  $20,000. 

Including  the  gifts  to  Barnard  College  and  to 
Teachers  College,  the  sum  total  of  benefactions  re- 
ceived during  the  year  falls  but  very  little  short  of 
the  enormous  sum  of  three  million  dollars. 

A  summary  of  the  gifts  in  money  received  during 
the  year  by  the  several  corporations  included  in  the 
University  is  as  follows: 

Columbia    Barnard     Teachers   College  of 
University    College       College     Pharmacy       Totals 

For  General  Endowment..  $975,000.00  $97,500.00         $1,072,500.00 

For  Special  Funds 944,078.43  10,000.00  $10,700.00  964,778.43 

For  Buildings  and  Grounds   251,077.11  122,000.00  129,000.00  502,077.11 

For  Immediate  Use 364,908.69  6,704.34  21,687.22 393.300.25 


$2,535,064.23   $236,204.34    $161,387.22       $2,982,655.79 
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The  grand  total  of  gifts  in  money  alone  made  to  the 
several  corporations  included  in  the  University  for 
each  of  the  ten  years  last  past  is  as  follows:. 

1901-02 11,082,581.02 

1902-03 1,721,895.06 

1903-04 1,783,138.18 

1904-05 1,960,247.87 

1905-06 1,299,909.78 

1906-07 1,360,590.80 

1907-08 .- 1,077,933.87 

1908-09 974,637.07 

1909-10 2,357,979.30 

1910-11 2,932,655.79 

Total $16,551,568.74 

In  the  annual  report  for  1902  (pp.  2-7),  the  state 
of  the  University  as  it  existed  at  the  close  of  President 
Low's  epoch-making  administration  was  shown  in 
statistical  form.  It  will  be  convenient,  now  that  a 
decade  has  passed,  to  present  in  comparative  form 
similar  statistics  as  of  June  30,  1911. 


The  Teaching  Staff 

COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

BARNARD 
COLLEGE 

TEACHERS 
COLLEGE  (ex- 
cluding THE 

HORACE 
MANN  school) 

COLLEGE  OF 
PHARMACY 

TOTAL 

(excluding 

DUPLICATE!) 

1901 

1911 

1901 

1911 

1901 

1911 

1901 

1911 

1901 

1911 

Professors  (not  including 
4  administrative  officers 
of  professorial  rank)  . . 

Adjunct  Professors 

78 
15 

177 

70 
16 
43 
130 
8 

14 

5 

29 
12 

16 
6 

20 

8 

81 
16 

177 

Associate    Professors    . . . 

3 
16 

19 

Assistant  Professors  .... 

3 

"if 

"si"' 

3 

12 
35 

3 

25 
46 

77 

70 

Clinical  Professors   

17 

16 

Associates    

...„. 

1 
21 

1 
3 

43 

69 

3 

12 

35 

3 

24 
46 

77 

15 

48 

178 

Demonstrators    

8 

Assistant   Demonstrators. 

Tutors    

...... 

42 
65 
79 

8 

Curators     

1 

Lecturers  and  other  special 
officers  of  instruction.. 

8 

1 
10 

7 
14 

1 
1 

50 
80 

Clinical   Assistants    

79 

•Administrative    Officers. 
Emeritus    Officers    

f379 

'  17 

10 

650 
28 
15 

47 
4 

78 
6 

37 

7 

108 
14 

17 
7 
2 

396       721 
26         31 
10         15 

1 

406 

693 

51 

84 

44 

122 

26       432         767 

'Excluding  those  who  are  also  teaching  officers  and  included  above. 
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The  usual  statistical  exhibits  as  to  the  site,  the 
teaching  staff,  the  student  body,  degrees  conferred, 
and  the  financial  condition  and  operations  of  the  Uni- 
versity, follow: 

Notable  additions  to  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
University  for  its  educational  work  are  the  Deutsches 
Haus,  the  Blodgett  Farm  at  Fishkill, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  very  important  purchase 
by  the  Trustees  of  Teachers  College  of  more  than 
fifteen  acres  of  land  at  Van  Cortlandt  Park.  The 
ground  now  occupied  and  used  for  educational  pur- 
poses is  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 

A.  1.    At  Mornmgside  Heights  Sq.  Ft.  Acres 

Green  and  Quadrangle 734,183.08  16.85 

South  Field 359,341.15  8.25 

Residence  of    the  Chaplain 1,809.50               .0414 

Residence  of  the  Dean  of  College  1,809.50               .0414 

The  Deutsches  Haus 1,809.50               .0414 

East  Field  Site  (part) 45,247.50  1.0390 


1,144,200.23  26.2632 

2,  At  West  69th Street 75,312.38  1.73 


17,219,512.61  27.9932 

B.  Barnard  College 177,466. 60  4. 07 

C.  Teachers  College 

1.  At  120th  Street... 153,898.00           3.53 

2.  At  Speyer  School. .  .5,213.00           .12 

3.  At  Van  Cortlandt 

Park 688,644.00    15.08 

847,755.00 

D.  College  of  Pharmacy 7,531. 00  .17 


Grand  Total  in  New  York.  .2,252,265.21         50.9632 

E.  Camp  Columbia,  Morris,  Conn 583.3 

F.  Farms  for  agricultural  study  and  research  at 

Fishkill,  N.   Y.: 

The  Columbia-Blodgett  Farm 282 

The  Columbia-Van  Wyck  Farm 144 

Total 426 
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The  Teaching 

Staff  Columbia 

Professors    (not    in-University 
eluding    four    ad- 
ministrative   offi- 
cers of  professorial 

rank) 177 

Associate  Professors  19 

Assistant  Professors  70 

Clinical  Professors..  16 

Associates 43 

Instructors 130 

Demonstrators 8           — 

Tutors —          — 

Curators 1          — 

Lecturers  and  other 
special  officers  of 

instruction 43 

Assistants 65 

Clinical  Assistants  .  79 


Barnard  Teachers       °   ?^^       ™,       , 

College    College  p,    °^  ^°^^^ 

^  ^     Pharmacy 

(Excluding  (Excluding 

the  Horace  Duplicates) 

Mann  School)  1911       1910 


29 

4 

12 

1 
21 


20 

3 

16 


48 


177  165 

19  — 

70  66 

16  16 

43  42 

fl78  127 

8  5 

—  57 

1  2 


1 

10 


7 
14 


1        50 
1        80 

-        79 


46 
84 
88 


Total 

♦Administrative  offi- 
cers  

Emeritus  officers. . . 


650 

28 
15 


78      108 
6         14 


17      721     698 


31 

15 


32 
15 


Total 


693 


84       122 


26      767     745 


The 

Student 

Body 


The  enrolment  of  students  as  com- 
pared with  that  for  the  year  1909-10 
was  as  follows: 


Under  the  University  Corporation: 

Columbia  College 

Students  of  Applied  Science 724 

Students  of  Law 

Students  of  Medicine 

Graduate  Students  of  Philosophy,  Po- 
litical Science  and  Pure  Science. . 

Architecture 

Music 

Students  at  Summer  Session  (1910). . 

Total  (excluding  480  duplicates). .    5,932       995 


Gain 

802 

110 

724 

38 

376 

52 

329 

— 

1,367 

229 

158 

16 

24 

1 

2,632 

661 

Loss 
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*  Excluding  those  who  are  also  teaching  officers  and  included  above, 
f  Grade  of  Tutor  merged  into  grade  of  Instructor  in  1911. 
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Barnard  College 547         12        — 

Teachers  College 1,571       448        — 

College  of  Pharmacy 275         —         38 

8,325 
Less  Double  Registration 467 

Net  Total 7,858    1,256 

Extension  and  Special  Students 2,846       263         — 

Reference  to  the  report  of  the  Registrar  will  show 
exactly  how  this  very  large  student  membership  is 
composed  and  from  what  a  wide  and  diversified  area 
it  is  drawn. 


During  the  academic  year  1910-11, 
1165  degrees  and  472  diplomas  were  r-^V.^l^ 

conferred  as  follows: 


Conferred 


Bachelor  of  Arts,  Columbia  College 92 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  College  and  Medicine. . .  2 

Bachelor  of  Science,  Columbia  College. ...  44 

Bachelor  of  Science  (College  and  Medicine)  4 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Barnard  College 105 

Bachelor  of  Laws 94 

Doctor  of  Medicine 70 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist 11 

Doctor  of  Pharmacy 3 

Engineer  of  Mines 46 

Metallurgical  Engineer 6 

Civil  Engineer 28 

Electrical  Engineer 10 

Mechanical  Engineer 15 

Chemical  Engineer 6 

Chemist 3 

Bachelor  of  Science 

In  Architecture 1 

In  Education 214  215 

Bachelor  of  Architecture 7 

Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Architecture..  2 

Bachelor  of  Music 2 

Master  of  Arts 315 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 76 

Honorary  Degrees 12 
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Certificates  and  Diplomas  in  Education: 

Bachelor's  Diploma 220 

Special  Diploma 153 

Master's  Diploma 82 

Doctor's  Diploma 15 

Total  degrees  and  diplomas  granted 1,637 

Number  of  individuals  receiving  them.  . .  .  1,334 

Conferred  by  the  N.  Y.  College  of  Pharmacy : 

Graduate  in  Pharmacy 101 

...  (The  figures  for  real  estate  given  in  the  following  tables  are  the 

,  _^  .  assessed  valuations  on  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Taxes 

.  ,     TT   •         -^  and  Assessments  in  the  City  of  New  York.) 

of  the  University  ^ 

Columbia        Barnard  Teachers  College  of  Totals 

University         College  College*  Pharmacy 

Property  owned,  June  30,  1911 : 

1.  Occupied  for  Educational 

purposes  $14,762,000.00     .$2,869,84.3.86      $2,943,000.00        $125,000.00      $20,699,84.3.86 

2.  Held  for  Investment 28,927,022.20        1,271,783.33       1,.5.34,534.08        _^--^_        31,733,339.61 

Total $43,689,022.20      $4,141,627.19      $4,477,534.08        $125,000.00      $52,4.33,ia3.47 

Outstanding  Debt $:3,46T,0OO.0O        $121,608.29        $606,000.00         $90,000.00       $4,284,668.29 

Annual  Budget  for  1911-12  : 
1.  For   Educational   Admin- 
istration   and    Instruc- 
tion   $1,949,156.29 «      $200,800.00         $710,480.00'      $34,865.00       $2,895,301.29 

8.  For  Interest  on  Debt 115,670.00  28,250.00  4,050.00  147,970.00 

$2,064,826.29        $200,800.00         $738,730.00        $38,915.00       $3,043,271.29 

Income  for  1910-11  : 

From  Fees  of  students $7.55,741.96  $108,476.34  $438,916.74  $38,426.48  $1,341,561.52 

From  Rents 942,870.87<          942,870.87 

From  Interest 299,884.07  60,223.14  64,992.11          425,099.32 

From  Miscellaneous  Sources  101.701.17  .300,639.63  53.012.04  7,802.06  463,154.90 

Total $2,100,198.07  $469,339.11  $.5.56,920.89  $46,228.54  $3,172,686.61 

»  Including  cost  and  income  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  1910-11. 

'This  includes  by  duplication  the  amount  paid  in  .salaries  to  officers  of  instruction  in  Barnard 
College,  $120,600.00;  and  in  Teachers  College,  §175,400.00. 
»  Including  Whittier  Hall. 
*  Including  $278,313.39  accrued  rents. 

One  of  the  needs  of  the  University  that  was 
strongly  emphasized  in  the  last  Annual  Report 
^I^"  "  pp.  60-61)  was  a  building  for  the  Fac- 

A  Fine  Arts       ^j^     q£   ^'mt   Arts   that  would  make 

Building  .     .  r  1         T-N  r     K         1    ' 

provision  for  the  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture and  set  free  the  space  in  Havemeyer  Hall  that 
is  urgently  needed  by  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 
By  the  munificent  gift  of  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Avery,  the 
son  and  namesake  of  the  founder  of  the  Avery 
Library,  the  cost  of  this  building  has  been  provided 
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and  its  construction  is  approaching  completion.  A 
description  of  the  building  is  given  in  the  report  of 
the  Consulting  Engineer  (see  p.  243).  It  is  no  small 
satisfaction  that  the  remarkable  collection  of  books 
and  illustrative  material  on  art  and  architecture  which 
bears  Mr.  Avery's  name,  and  which  has  already  out- 
grown the  rooms  provided  for  it  in  the  Library  Build- 
ing, is  to  be  housed  in  a  building  of  its  own  which  is 
also  a  memorial  of  Mr.  Avery.  The  Department  of 
Architecture  has  at  no  time  since  its  organization, 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  ever  had  anything  approaching 
appropriate  accommodations.  It  has  never  been  pro- 
vided for  specifically,  but  only  in  such  space  as  could 
be  temporarily  diverted  from  other  uses.  Once  estab- 
lished in  the  new  Avery  Building,  in  contact  with  the 
rich  resources  of  the  Avery  Library,  the  School  of 
Architecture  should  take  on  new  strength  and  impor- 
tance, and  the  students  of  the  fine  arts  who  resort 
to  the  Avery  Library  as  their  unfailing  reservoir  of 
information  should  find  new  satisfaction  and  comfort 
in  the  arrangements  that  are  made  for  them. 

Through  means  generously  provided  by  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Edward  D.  Adams,  President  of  the  Germanistic 
Society   of   America,   the   building   at   " 
419  West  117th  Street  has  been  pur-  Deutsches 

chased  and  equipped  as  a  Deutsches 
Haus.  This  building,  as  it  has  been  fitted  up,  is  an 
important  addition  to  the  equipment  of  the  University 
and  a  valuable  aid  in  developing  closer  intellectual  and 
institutional  relations  with  the  universities  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  The  Deutsches  Haus  is  to  contain  an 
academic  bureau  of  information  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Tombo,  which  will  be  conducted  on  lines 
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similar  to  those  followed  by  Professor  Paszkowski  at 
the  University  of  Berlin,  and  in  co-operation  with  him. 
Persons  looking  forward  to  a  period  of  travel,  resi- 
dence or  study  in  Germany  will  be  able  to  find  at  this 
bureau  of  information  helpful  assistance  and  guidance 
in  making  their  plans,  and  specific  information  in 
regard  to  the  various  educational  opportunities  and 
advantages  that  are  open  to  them.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  arrange,  through  the  Department  of  Extension 
Teaching,  for  instruction  in  the  German  language  and 
literature  to  those  who  wish  to  gain  a  facility  in 
spoken  and  written  German  before  going  abroad.  The 
Deutsches  Haus  will  also  contain  the  Deutsches  In- 
stitut,  where  will  be  gathered  the  materials  for  the 
study  of  German  history  and  civilization,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  in  association  with  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Professor  for  the  year.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in 
the  collection  of  material  for  this  Institut,  and  it  has 
already  been  notably  increased  by  generous  gifts. 

The  upper  part  of  the  Deutsches  Haus  contains  the 
private  apartments  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Professor 
for  the  year.  Each  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Professor  will 
occupy  these  apartments  during  his  period  of  residence 
at  Columbia  as  the  guest  of  the  University. 

Scholarship  and  science  know  no  barriers  of  lan- 
guage or  of  race.  They  are  and  must  naturally  be  potent 
International  Unifying  forces  in  the  life  of  the  world. 
Influence  of  It  is  HO  small  satisfaction  to  see,  there- 
the  University  fore,  how  quickly  and  with  what  cor- 
diality the  leading  universities  of  the  world  have  come 
forward  to  bear  their  full  share  in  the  movement  to 
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establish  peace  and  to  promote  good  will  between  the 
nations,  and  how  willing  they  are  to  draw  upon  each 
other's  strength  in  so  doing.  The  main  fortress  of 
prejudice  and  international  antagonism  is  ignorance. 
Knowledge  is  the  one  weapon  by  which  this  fortress 
can  be  reduced  and  rendered  harmless. 

The  scholars  of  the  world  have  played  a  large  part 
in  international  life  since  the  time  of  Leibniz,  but 
recent  years  have  seen  this  aspect  of  scholarly  activity 
and  influence  increased  greatly  in  extent  and  in  power. 
The  informal  and  unorganized  interchange  of  students 
between  the  universities  of  the  world  preceded  the 
formal  and  organized  interchange  of  professors.  The 
universities  of  the  old  world,  particularly  those  of  Ger- 
many, England  and  France,  have  attracted  ambitious 
American  youth  in  increasing  numbers  for  just  about 
one  hundred  years.  The  young  Americans  who,  re- 
ceiving new  stimulus  and  inspiration  at  these  ancient 
and  well-established  centers  of  the  world's  learning, 
returned  to  promote  scholarship  and  science  in 
America,  were  genuine  pioneers  in  the  movement  of 
internationalism  which  is  to-day  in  evidence  every- 
where. I 

Interchange  of  professors,  with  the  opportunity 
which  it  brings  to  interpret  in  systematic  fashion  the 
life  and  institutions  of  one  people  to  the  students  of 
another,  was  later  in  establishing  itself.  In  develop- 
ing this  international  exchange  of  professors,  it  has 
been  Columbia's  good  fortune  to  play  an  early  and  an 
honorable  part. 

So  far  as  diligent  inquiry  has  been  able  to  ascertain, 
the  notion  that  there  should  be  an  interchange  of  aca- 
demic  scholars  between   Germany   and   the   United 
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States  occurred  first  and  quite  independently  to  two 
members  of  Columbia  University  nearly  thirty  years 
ago.  Professor  Burgess,  who  was  himself  to  be  the 
first  occupant  of  the  first  international  chair  formally 
to  be  established  in  a  European  university,  presented 
the  project  by  letter  to  his  old  friend  and  teacher.  Pro- 
fessor Droysen,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  during 
the  winter  of  1884.  It  will  not  be  without  interest  ^to 
print  here  for  the  first  time  the  letter  addressed  to 
Professor  Burgess,  which  contains  Professor  Droy- 
sen's  reflections  upon  the  plan  submitted  to  him.  It 
is  as  follows: 

Mathaikirche  St.  10, 

Berlin,  5ten  April,  1884. 

HOCHVEREHRTER  FrEUND  ! 

Der  Plan,  von  dem  Sie  mir  schreiben,  ist  ein  hochst 
dankenswerther  und  der  Gedanke  den  er  ausfiihren 
soil  ein  glanzender.  Ich  wiirde  mit  Freude  das 
Meinige  dazu  thun  zu  seiner  Verwirklichung  zu  ver- 
helf  en,  wenn  dieselbe  nicht  theils  ausser  meiner  Sphare 
lage,  theils  nach  der  Art  unserer  Universitaten  mir 
fast  unausfiihrbar  vorkame. 

Ich  spreche  von  dem  zweiten  Punkte  zuerst.  Unsere 
Universitaten,  und  namentlich  die  preussischen,  sind 
vollstandig  Staatsanstalten  geworden.  Die  Lehrer 
werden  vom  Staate  eingesetzt,  berufen  und  besoldet, 
und  die  Fakultaten  haben  nur  die  Pflicht  und  das  Recht 
sich  liber  die  wissentschaftliche  Qualification  des  oder 
der  bei  der  Berufung  in  Frage  kommenden  gutacht- 
lich  zu  aussern.  Ein  Professor  extraordinarius  der 
Greifswalder  Universitat,  der  sich  einer  wissent- 
schaftlichen  Arbeit  wegen  auf  mehrere  Jahre  Urlaub 
erbat,  um  im  Norden  zu  leben,  hat,  nachdem  die  Uni- 
versitat tmd  die  Fakultat,  ihrer  Incompetenz  wegen, 
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sein  Gesuch  abgelehnt  hatten,  dessen  Gewahrung 
durch  den  Minister  erlangt. 

Kein  fremder  Gelehrter  wird  zu  den  Lehrvortragen 
der  Fakultaten  sich  aggregieren  konnen;  er  miisste 
denn  durch  die  iiblichen  Leistungen  von  der  betreffen- 
den  Fakultat  sich  das  Recht  eines  Privat-Dozenten 
erworben  haben.  Nur  MitgHeder  der  Akademie  der 
Wissenschaften,  wie  seiner  Zeit  Alex,  von  Humboldt, 
auch  Schelling,  waren,  sind  durch  die  vom  Staate 
bestatigte  Wahl  in  die  Akademie  befugt  an  der  Uni- 
versitat  zu  lehren. 

Der  zweite  Punkt  ist  der,  dass  Ihr  Vorschlag  nicht 
in  den  Bereich  der  philosophischen  Fakultat  behort, 
sondern  in  den  der  juristischen.  Ich  zweifle  nicht  dass 
Professor  Gneist,  der  Ihnen  ja  bekannt  ist,  mit  Ver- 
gniigen  die  notingen  Schritte  in  seiner  Fakultat  thun 
wird,  wenn  er  sich  von  ihnen  Erfolg  versprechen  kann. 

Zur  weiteren  Orientirung  noch  f olgendes :  die  Uni- 
versitat  als  solche,  welche  die  Gesamtheit  der  Angele- 
genheiten  dieser  grossen  Corporation,  wenn  man  sie 
noch  so  nennen  darf ,  umfasst,  stellt  sich  dar  in  "Rektor 
und  Senat,"  d.h.  neben  dem  Rektor  stehen  die  Dekane 
der  vier  Fakultaten,  sowie  acht  (8)  gewahlte  Sena- 
toren,  von  denen  jede  Fakultat  2  auf  je  2  Jahre  wahlt, 
ausserdem  aus  dem  Universitatsrichter.  Dieser  Rek- 
tor und  Senat  hat  die  Disciplin  der  Studenten,  die  auf 
die  Baulichkeiten  der  Universitat  beziiglichen  Sachen, 
die  Aufsicht  iiber  die  Questur,-  also  lauter  aussere 
Dinge,  unter  der  steten  Aufsicht  und  Mitwirkung  des 
Ministeriums,  das  die  Fonds  der  Universitat  unter  sich 
hat.  Dahin  konnten  Sie  Ihren  Wunsch  nicht  richten 
wollen.  Rektor  und  Senat  wiirden  nicht  die  Befugniss 
haben  Sie  zu  Vortragen  an  der  Universitat  einzuladen. 

Bliebe  nur  die  juristische  Fakultat  und  das  Minis- 
terium.  Ich  sehe  nicht  recht  den  Weg  wie  man  das 
Ministerium  zu  solcher  Einladung  an  Sie  veranlassen 
oder  bestimmen  konnte.  Wahrscheinlich  wiirde  die 
Antwort  lauten,  dass  solche  gewiss  hochst  schatzens- 
werte  Vortrage  nicht  in  den  regelmassigen  Unterricht 
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fiir  die  Sttidenten  gehoren,  dass  diese  nicht  mit  Eror- 
terungen  zu  beschaftigen  sind,  die  noch  ausser  ihrem 
Gesichtskreise  liegen,  dass  es  ein  ganz  anderes  Pukli- 
kum  als  das  studentische  ist,  fiir  welches  die  von  Ihnen 
in  Aussicht  genommenen  Fragen  von  Wichtigkeit  und 
lebendigem  Inter  esse  sind,  und  dass  es  in  Berlin  ja 
private  Anstalten  genug  giebt  die  solche  Vortrage  mit 
Vergniigen  in  ihrem  Cyclus  aufnehmen  wiirden,  z.  B. 
die  sogennante  Humboldt-Akademie,  eine  Vereini- 
gung  von  Gelehrten  zu  jahrlichen  wissentschaftlichen 
Coursen  fiir  solche,  die  nicht  oder  nicht  mehr  in  dem 
Bereich  der  Universitaten  stehen.  Da  giebt  es  Course 
iiber  Philosophic  von  40,  iiber  Kunstgeschichte  von  30, 
liber  Recht,  Statistik,  Verfassungswessen  von  25 
u.s.w.  Vortragen,  und  es  finden  sich  in  ihnen  bis  zu  50 
und  100  und  mehr  Zuhorer  zusammen.  Die  Leitung 
dieser  Akademie  hat  General-Leutnant  a.  D.  von  Etzel 
an  der  Spitze  eines  Komitees,  in  dem,  so  viel  ich 
glaube,  sich  auch  Professor  Gneist  befindet. 

Ich  bedauere,  dass  meine  Auskunft  nicht  Ihren 
Wiinschen  entgegenkommender  hat  lauten  konnen. 
Am  wenigsten  glaube  ich,  dass  wir  in  Deutschland  Ihr 
amerikanisches  Wesen  missverstehen  wie  Sie  voraus- 
setzen;  und  ich  glaube  als  Zeugen  dafiir  sowohl  Ban- 
croft wie  White,  der  sein  Nachfolger  war,  anrufen  zu 
konnen.  Herrn  Sargent  habe  ich  nicht  das  Vergniigen 
gehabt  kennen  zu  lernen.  Ich  f reue  mich  auf  die  Aus- 
sicht, die  Sie  mir  machen,  demnachst  nach  Deutsch- 
land zu  kommen.  Die  beiden  Herren,  die  Sie  ankiin- 
digen,  sollen  die  beste  Aufnahme  finden. 

Mit  grosster  Hochachtung  in  alter  Treue, 

Ihr  ergebener, 

(Gez.)     JoH.  Gust.  Droysen. 

Prof.  John  W.  Burgess, 

Columbia  Universitat, 

New  York. 
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The  difficulties  which  Professor  Droysen  saw  were 
real  enough,  and  it  required  some  years  of  added  ex- 
perience and  deeper  insight  to  indicate  clearly  how 
they  might  be  solved  or  overcome. 

A  few  months  after  this  letter  was  written,  and 
without  any  knowledge  that  Professor  Burgess  and 
Professor  Droysen  were  in  correspondence  on  the 
same  subject,  a  similar  plan  was  placed  before 
some  representative  professors  of  the  University  of 
Berlin  by  the  writer,  who  was  then  a  student  of  phi- 
losophy at  Berlin  as  a  Fellow  of  Columbia  University. 
The  project  for  the  establishment  in  Berlin  of  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  American  History  and  Institutions,  to 
be  held  each  year  by  a  different  American  scholar,  was 
discussed  at  length  with  von  Hofmann  the  chemist, 
with  Kirchhoff  the  Hellenist,  with  Zeller  and  Paulsen 
the  philosophers,  and  with  Gneist  the  jurist.  While 
each  of  these  scholars  expressed  interest  in  the  plan, 
all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  von  Hofmann  and 
Paulsen,  thought  that  it  was  not  practicable.  Von 
Hofmann  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  beginning 
toward  its  accomplishment  might  be  made  within  a  few 
years,  while  Paulsen  counseled  the  earliest  possible 
action  in  the  matter.  Years  passed,  however,  and 
nothing  was  done  until  the  steps  were  taken  which  are 
described  in  detail  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1906 
(pages  24-29).  It  was  at  Wilhelmshohe,  in  August, 
1905,  that  the  plan  for  the  establishment  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  of  a  permanent  and  endowed  Pro- 
fessorship of  American  History  and  Institutions  was 
presented  to  the  German  Emperor  and  his  advisers, 
and  quickly  accepted  by  them.  The  Emperor  himself 
participated  in  working  out  every  detail  of  the  plan 
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as  it  was  finally  adopted,  and  in  addition  to  the 
lamented  Dr.  Althoff — facile  princeps  in  German  edu- 
cational administration — Professor  Lexis  of  Gottin- 
gen  rendered  helpful  counsel  and  co-operation. 

The  permanent  and  endowed  professorship  thus 
established  bears  no  likeness  whatever  to  the  inter- 
institutional  exchanges  of  professors  which  are  now 
quite  common.  For  an  institution  at  home  or  abroad  to 
borrow,  or  to  receive  by  transfer,  a  professor  from  a 
sister  institution  of  learning  in  order  that  he  may  give 
instruction  in  his  own  language  on  his  own  subject, 
be  it  Greek  or  chemistry  or  mathematics,  is  useful  and 
interesting;  but  such  an  arrangement  has  no  resem- 
blance to  a  professorship  permanently  maintained  for 
the  definite  purpose  of  interpreting  the  life,  the  history 
and  the  institutions  of  one  nation  to  the  students  of 
another  in  the  language  which  those  students  them- 
selves best  understand. 

After  an  experience  of  six  years  with  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Professorship  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
for  so  the  new  chair  was  named,  it  has  confirmed  every 
conviction  which  underlay  the  original  proposal  for 
its  establishment  and  has  justified  every  reasonable 
expectation  of  what  might  be  accomplished  by  such  a 
professorship  in  so  short  a  time.  The  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Professorship  is  a  national  institution.  In- 
cumbents of  this  chair  are  not  to  be  drawn  from  any 
one  American  university,  but  they  may  be  taken  as 
circumstances  dictate  from  any  institution  of  higher 
learning  in  the  United  States,  or  they  may  be  men 
having  no  immediate  academic  relationship  whatso- 
ever. The  appointments  to  this  chair  from  1906  to  1912 
have  been  seven  in  number  and  the  appointees  have 
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been  drawn  from  five  different  American  universities. 
The  instruction  offered  by  the  successive  Roosevelt 
professors  follov^s  a  consistent  and  carefully  thought 
out  plan.  The  several  Roosevelt  professors  and  the 
subjects  of  their  courses  of  instruction  at  Berlin  are 
as  follov^s: 

1906-7  — Professor  John  W.  Burgess,  of  Columbia 
University:  American  Constitutional  His- 
tory. 

1907-8  —President  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity: American  Economic  Problems. 

1908-9  — Professor  Felix  Adler,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity: Ethical  Aspects  of  American  Po- 
litical Problems. 

1909-10 — President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  of  the 
University  of  California:  The  Sources 
and  Expression  of  Public  Opinion  in  the 
United  States. 

1910-11 — Professor  Charles  Alphonso  Smith,  of  the 
University  of  Virginia:  American  Lit- 
erature. 

1911-12 — Professor  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin:  The  Expansion  of  the 
United  States. 

1912-13 — Professor  William  M.  Sloane,  of  Columbia 
University:  History  of  Political  Parties  in 
the  United  States. 

It  has  truly  been  said  that  the  Roosevelt  professor 
for  the  year  is  a  veritable  missionary  of  American 
spirit  and  American  culture  throughout  the  German 
Empire.  He  is  called  upon  to  deliver  addresses  before 
societies  and  gatherings  of  every  kind  in  various  part* 
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of  Germany.  Already  the  governments  of  Saxony  and 
of  Bavaria  have  preferred  formal  requests  for  a  defi- 
nite share  in  the  services  of  each  Roosevelt  professor. 
It  is  plain  not  only  that  the  plan  has  been  in  high 
degree  successful,  but  that  it  has  taken  a  firm  hold 
upon  German  public  opinion  and  that  the  ends  sought 
to  be  attained  by  the  establishment  of  the  chair  are 
steadily  being  reached. 

The  work  and  influence  of  the  Roosevelt  professor- 
ship are  now  supplemented  by  the  issuance  in  Ger- 
many of  an  important  series  of  books  on  American 
subjects  with  the  title  Bibliothek  der  Amerikanischen 
Culturgeschichte.  The  purpose  of  these  publications 
is  to  bring  a  knowledge  of  American  literature,  Ameri- 
can history  and  American  institutional  life  to  that 
wider  reading  public  which  is  not  reached  by  the 
formal  activities  of  a  university  professorship. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  secure  more  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  stipend  of  the  Roosevelt  professor.  The 
income  for  the  fund  generously  provided  by  Mr.  James 
Speyer  for  the  endowment  of  the  chair  suffices  to  meet 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance. 
The  remainder  of  this  cost  falls  in  part  upon  the 
institution  from  which  the  professor  for  the  year  is 
taken,  inasmuch  as  that  institution  usually  continues 
his  salary  during  his  year  of  absence  in  Berlin,  and  in 
part  upon  the  professor  himself.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  Roosevelt  professor  is  called  upon  to 
bear  unusually  heavy  expenses  because  of  the  impor- 
tance and  significance  which  public  opinion  quite 
rightly  attaches  to  the  position  which  he  holds.  If  the 
Roosevelt  professorship  is  to  accomplish  all  that  may 
properly  be  expected  of  it,  and  if  the  Roosevelt  Room 
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is  to  be  equipped  to  serve  as  a  genuine  institute  for 
the  study  of  American  topics,  as  has  been  contem- 
plated from  the  beginning,  additional  funds  will  be 
needed  for  its  support.  The  Roosevelt  Room  is  the 
name  given  to  a  series  of  delightfully  located  and  fur- 
nished rooms  in  the  new  Royal  Library  in  Berlin,  set 
apart  by  the  Prussian  Government  for  the  use  of 
the  Roosevelt  professor,  and  already  well  supplied 
with  books  on  American  history  and  institutions. 
It  should  be  possible  to  provide  a  competent  scholar 
as  assistant  to  the  Roosevelt  professor,  who  would 
be  present  in  the  Roosevelt  Room  throughout  the 
academic  year,  in  order  to  render  individual  assist- 
ance to  students  and  others  who  might  desire  to 
continue  their  studies  of  American  history,  liter- 
ature and  institutions,  or  who  might  be  in  search 
of  specific  information  on  a  particular  point  of  scholar- 
ship. The  stipend  of  the  Roosevelt  professor  himself 
should  be  increased  fourfold,  in  order  that  the  burden 
of  meeting  any  part  of  the  cost  of  the  chair  may  be 
lifted  from  his  shoulders. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Prussian  Cultus  Ministry, 
Columbia  University  has  had  the  privilege  of  receiv- 
ing each  year  since  1906  a  German  scholar,  who,  with 
the  title  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Professor,  has  conducted 
courses  of  advanced  instruction  and  research.  The 
German  scholars  who  have  come  in  this  capacity  have 
represented  no  fewer  than  six  different  universities 
and  widely  separated  fields  of  knowledge.  Their  pres- 
ence at  Columbia  has  been  a  genuine  inspiration,  as 
well  as  a  great  pleasure,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  too  much 
in  praise  of  the  spirit  with  which  they  have  entered 
upon  their  duties  and  of  the  skill  with  which  they  have 
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adapted  themselves  and  their  instruction  to  American 
conditions.  The  several  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Professors 
have  been  as  follows: 

1906-07 — Hermann  Schumacher,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics in  the  University  of  Bonn. 
1907-08 — Rudolf  Leonhard,  Professor  of  Law  in  the 

University  of  Breslau. 
1908-09— Albrecht  F.  K.  Penck,  Professor  of  Geog- 
raphy in  the  University  of  Berlin. 
1909-10 — Carl  Runge,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathe- 
matics in  the  University  of  Gottingen. 
1910-11 — Ernst  Daenell,  Professor  of  History  in  the 

University  of  Kiel. 
1911-12 — Josef  Schick,  Professor  of  English  Philo- 
logy in  the  University  of  Munich. 
The  new  arrangement  with  the  University  of  Paris, 
so  happily  entered  into  as  described  in  the  Annual  Re- 
port for  1910  (page  2)6),  is  this  year  in  operation 
for  the  first  time.  As  the  first  visiting  French  pro- 
fessor it  has  been  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  welcome 
M.  Gustave  Lanson,  Professor  of  French  Literature 
in  the  University  of  Paris.  No  scholar  could  have  been 
chosen  more  completely  representative  of  the  flower  of 
French  scholarship  and  French  culture  than  M.  Lan- 
son, and  none  could  have  been  more  warmly  welcomed 
in  the  United  vStates.  That  the  influence  of  this  visit- 
ing professorship  will  grow  and  expand  rapidly  is  to 
be  confidently  counted  upon. 

While  these  relations  with  the  Universities  of  Ber- 
lin and  Paris  are  the  only  ones  which  have  been  for- 
mally entered  into  by  the  Trustees,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  during  each  academic  year  ten  or  a 
dozen  of  the  leading  institutions  of  higher  learning 
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in  the  world  are  represented  at  Columbia  for  a  shorter 
or  a  longer  time  by  one  or  more  of  their  scholars. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Leipzig  and  Munich,  Got- 
tingen  and  Bonn,  Vienna  and  Budapest,  Rome  and 
Naples,  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm,  Leyden  and 
Tokio  have  all  within  recent  months  been  represented 
on  our  rolls  of  professors  and  lecturers.  It  is  hard  to 
overestimate  the  effect  of  international  influences  and 
international  relationships  such  as  these.  They  give 
to  our  University  a  constituency  which  is  world-wide, 
and  to  our  advanced  students  they  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity for  personal  acquaintance  with  many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  world's  learning  and  of  personal  in- 
struction from  them.  Perhaps  in  no  other  way  is  the 
modern  urban  university  of  the  twentieth  century 
more  sharply  marked  off  from  the  types  of  university 
that  have  preceded  it  than  by  the  number,  the  intimacy 
and  the  influence  of  international  relationships  such 
as  these. 

During  the  year  important  action  in  regard  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  which  was  initiated  by  the 
University  Council,  has  been  approved 
by   the   Trustees.     On   December   21,    ??^°^^^/!''^ 

.  .  Master  of  Arts 

1909,  the  University  Council  constituted 
a  Special  Committee  to  consider  and  report  on  the 
regulations  governing  the  award  of  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  The  appointment  of  this  committee 
was  the  result  of  informal  discussions  which  had  gone 
on  for  some  time  in  the  University  as  to  the  unsatis- 
factory character  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  awarded,  both  at 
Columbia  and  elsewhere.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  sometimes  looked 
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Upon  as  a  reward  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
certain  amount  of  training  in  research,  sometimes  as 
a  preparation  for  teaching,  sometimes  as  marking 
merely  the  completion  of  a  specified  amount  of  grad- 
uate study  along  two  or  three  related  lines.  The  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  were,  first,  as  to  which  of  these 
conceptions  of  the  degree  is  correct;  and  then,  if  the 
degree  is  to  be  viewed  in  several  lights  and  from  sev- 
eral points  of  view,  shall  there  be  different  modes  of 
approach  to  it  and  what  shall  those  modes  of  approach 
be  ?  The  committee  went  about  its  work  with  exemplary 
thoroughness.  Inasmuch  as  the  status  of  the  Master's 
degree  is  a  national  and  not  merely  a  local  problem, 
inquiry  was  made  among  the  institutions  included  in 
the  Association  of  American  Universities  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  in  the  country  at  large  anything 
like  a  clear  consensus  of  expert  opinion  or  of  practice 
in  regard  to  this  degree.  The  inquiries  conducted  by 
the  committee  made  it  plain  that  there  is  as  yet  no  such 
thing  as  a  national  standard  for  the  Master's  degree 
and  no  uniformity  of  procedure  in  its  award.  The 
committee  discovered  that  the  nearest  possible  ap- 
proach to  a  description  of  the  general  conditions  under 
which  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  at  present  con- 
ferred by  American  universities  is  this : 

The  Master's  degree  at  the  leading  American  uni- 
versities stands  for  a  year's  graduate  study  pursued 
in  residence  and  devoted  to  a  subject  or  a  small  group 
of  subjects  chosen  under  various  local  restrictions. 

It  became  evident,  also,  that  not  only  at  Columbia, 
but  everywhere,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is 
sought  by  candidates  of  different  types  or  classes.  At 
the  University  of  Michigan,  for  instance,  it  was  esti- 
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mated  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  for  the 
Master's  degree  wish  it  as  a  preparation  for  teaching, 
that  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  wish  it 
in  order  to  mark  the  completion  of  a  certain  period 
of  training  in  research;  while  from  15  to  20  per  cent, 
regard  it  as  marking  the  close  of  an  additional  period 
of  time  devoted  to  general  culture.  The  committee 
collected  and  submitted  to  the  Council  a  large  amount 
of  very  important  information  and  made  certain  defi- 
nite recommendations,  which,  after  careful  consid- 
eration and  debate,  were  approved  by  the  Council  and 
are  now  the  law  of  the  University. 

It  was  concluded  that  since  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  had  served  different  ends  in  the  past, 
it  was  likely  to  continue  to  serve  different  ends 
hereafter,  and  that  no  rigid  or  uniform  scheme 
of  requirements  for  the  degree  would  prove  gen- 
erally acceptable  at  Columbia.  Provision  had  to 
be  made,  first,  for  those  who  wish  a  training  in 
research  and  who  may  have  in  view  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy;  secondly,  for  the  much  larger 
number  of  those  who  do  not  look  forward  to  a  career 
of  productive  scholarship  or  who  ought  not  to  be  en- 
couraged to  do  so,  but  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for 
teaching  in  secondary  school  or  college;  and  thirdly, 
for  the  very  considerable  number  of  those  who  wish 
simply  to  pursue  advanced  studies  after  leaving  col- 
lege without  regard  to  any  particular  life  work.  In 
order  to  meet  this  diversified  condition,  it  was  decided 
that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  regard  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  as  mainly  a  matter  to  be  settled  by  each 
department  for  its  own  students.  It  is  not  contem- 
plated that  a  single  department  shall  assert  a  claim  to 
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the  entire  time  of  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  or  that  it  shall  have  the  right  finally  to  pre- 
scribe what  courses  of  instruction  he  shall  take.  What 
is  contemplated  is  that  the  department  in  which  the 
candidate's  major  interest  lies  shall,  through  its  ad- 
ministrative head  or  other  representative,  become  his 
adviser  and  academic  sponsor,  and  shall  duly  consider 
his  preparation,  his  wishes  and  his  purposes,  and  assist 
him  in  working  out  a  rational  plan  of  study  such  as 
will  lead  to  the  wisest  use  of  his  time  and  opportunity. 

The  authority  and  responsibility  of  the  several 
departments  will  be  considerably  increased  by  this 
legislation ;  yet,  as  the  degrees  are  conferred  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  faculties  and  not  upon  that 
of  the  departments,  the  faculties  will  retain  so  much 
control  as  is  necessary  to  provide  for  a  common  Uni- 
versity standard  and  to  prevent  the  abuse  for  any 
reason  of  the  new  privileges  committed  to  the  depart- 
ments. The  faculties  propose  to  deal  with  this  matter 
through  their  several  Committees  on  Instruction  and 
by  the  provision  that  every  curriculum  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  shall  comprise  at  least  eight 
full  courses. 

The  changes  in  the  rules  governing  this  degree  have 
been  received  with  great  satisfaction  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  graduate  faculties,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
degree  will  in  consequence  have  new  significance  and 
value. 

The  enormous  growth  in  recent  years  of  the  number 

of  graduate  students  at  Columbia  has  brought  into 

prominence  some  new  problems  in  rela- 

Graduatfwork    ^^°^  *°  *^  establishment  and  enforce- 

:  iment  of  proper  standards  in  graduate 

work.    The  ordinary  requirement  for  matriculation  as 
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a  graduate  student  is  the  possession  of  a  baccalaureate 
degree  or  its  equivalent  from  an  accepted  institution 
in  the  United  States  or  abroad.  Inasmuch  as  the  list 
of  accepted  institutions  now  contains  many  score  of 
names,  and  since  educational  conditions  and  standards 
vary  so  greatly  in  the  United  States,  and  even  to  some 
extent  in  Europe  as  v^rell,  it  is  clear  that  the  mere 
possession  of  a  baccalaureate  degree  can  serve  as  little 
more  than  a  guide  to  the  administrative  officers  who 
are  charged  with  the  duty  of  accepting  and  registering 
graduate  students.  The  Statutes  of  the  University 
distinguish  between  registration  and  matriculation, 
and  the  time  has  come  when  the  graduate  faculties  and 
the  University  Council  might  well  address  themselves 
to  the  question  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  best  type  of  graduate  instruction  to 
make  use  of  this  distinction  beween  registration  and 
matriculation  and  to  matriculate  as  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Columbia  only 
such  students  as,  having  previously  gained  the  bacca- 
laureate degree  or  its  equivalent,  had  demonstrated  at 
Columbia  University  or  elsewhere  genuine  capacity 
and  fitness  for  graduate  work.  Were  such  a  rule  in 
force,  then  any  student  holding  a  baccalaureate  degree 
might  be  permitted  to  register  in  one  of  the  graduate 
schools  and  given  an  opportunity  to  prove  whether 
or  not  the  University  would  be  justified  in  accepting 
him  later  as  a  matriculant. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  there  has  devel- 
oped among  the  colleges  and  schools  of  the  United 
States  a  deplorable  form  of  educational  snobbery, 
which  insists  that  a  candidate  for  appointment  to  a 
teaching  position  shall  have  gained  the  privilege  of 
writing  the  letters  Ph.D.  after  his  name.    This  fact 
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has  given  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  a 
commercial  value  which  it  ought  not  to  have,  and  it 
has  sent  to  Columbia  University  and  to  all  American 
universities  no  inconsiderable  number  of  students 
whose  chief  aim  is  not  graduate  work  or  training  in 
the  methods  of  research,  but  simply  the  acquisition  of 
a  higher  degree.  Like  the  candidate  for  admission 
to  the  Bar  of  England  who  must  eat  so  many  dinners 
at  one  of  the  designated  Inns  of  the  Court,  the  candi- 
date for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  who  ap- 
proaches his  work  from  this  very  practical  point  of 
view  regards  himself  as  entitled  to  receive  the  degree 
when  he  has  been  in  residence  so  many  terms,  or  has 
attended  so  many  courses,  or  has  gained  a  given  num- 
ber of  points,  or  has  paid  a  designated  minimum  fee. 

If  graduate  work  in  America  is  to  be  protected  from 
such  unhappy  influences  as  these  a  beginning  must  be 
made  without  delay.  The  public  may  fairly  look  to 
Columbia,  as  the  American  university  in  which  gradu- 
ate and  research  work  are  most  emphasized  and  that  in 
which  there  is  much  the  largest  attendance  of  graduate 
students,  to  take  the  lead  in  a  movement  to  correct  the 
conditions  which  have  been  described. 

Graduate  work  is  not  merely  advanced  undergrad- 
uate work  followed  in  the  same  spirit  and  by  the  same 
methods  as  those  which  characterize  undergraduate 
instruction,  but  it  is  training  in  the  method  of  master- 
ing a  special  subject  of  study  with  a  view  to  preparing 
the  student  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  that  subject 
by  his  own  contributions.  Graduate  work,  to  be 
worthy  the  name,  must  of  course  rest  upon  that  general 
foundation  which  was  once  known  as  liberal  culture, 
as  a  preparation.     With  this  preparation,  the  true 
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graduate  student  proceeds  to  acquire  extensive  and 
exact  knowledge  regarding  a  particular  field  and  to 
submit  himself  to  rigorous  training  in  the  methods 
which  have  been  found  most  successful  in  its  develop- 
ment and  cultivation.  No  amount  of  residence  at  a 
university  and  no  amount  of  attendance  upon  courses 
should  ever,  of  themselves,  secure  for  a  candidate  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  If  the  degree  is  to 
be  rescued  and  restored  to  the  position  which  it  was 
once  thought  to  hold  and  which  it  should  hold,  it  must 
be  treated  as  a  scholarly  possession,  and  not  as  a  com- 
mercial advantage. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  persons  are  less  well 
equipped  to  make  good  secondary  school  and  college 
teachers  than  the  most  recent  possessors  of  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  If  they  have  been  serious 
students,  as  must  be  assumed,  then  their  training  and 
intellectual  interest  for  some  years  preceding  the 
obtaining  of  the  degree  have  not  been  of  the  kind  that 
relate  themselves  directly  to  the  work  of  instruction 
in  school  or  college.  The  man  who  has  recently  ac- 
quired the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be  an 
admirable  person  to  teach  at  once  in  secondary  school 
or  college,  but  under  present  conditions  the  chances 
are  that  he  is  not  such  a  person.  The  first  step,  then, 
is  to  correct  the  erroneous  opinion  which  leads  those 
charged  with  the  duty  of  making  appointments  in 
secondary  schools  and  colleges  to  regard  the  possession 
by  applicants  of  a  Ph.D.  degree  as  an  essential  pre- 
requisite to  securing  an  appointment.  If  this  could 
be  accomplished,  the  number  of  candidates  for  the 
degree  in  the  American  universities  would  at  once 
diminish,  but  the  ranks  of  serious  scholarship  would 
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lose  few  probable  recruits.  Graduate  faculties  and 
individual  professors  might  then,  freely  and  without 
prejudice  to  a  student's  economic  interests,  devote 
themselves  to  his  purely  scholarly  training.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  results  would  be  beneficent, 
although  the  output  of  Doctors  of  Philosophy  would  be 
diminished. 

It  is  important  to  keep  steadily  in  mind  a  correct 
standard  of  judgment  as  to  success  in  graduate  work. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  surer  evidence  of  the  possession 
of  a  scholar's  independent  judgment  than  the  ability 
to  choose  and  to  weigh  really  relevant  material  in  con- 
trast to  that  which  is  subsidiary  and  unimportant. 
The  scholar,  like  the  artist,  must  see  the  lights  and 
shadows  on  his  subject.  To  confuse  them  is  to  pro- 
duce, not  a  painting,  but  a  daub.  The  accomplished 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  at  Princeton  University, 
Professor  West,  made  some  years  ago  this  admirable 
statement  of  what  should  be  the  aim  of  the  graduate 
student's  endeavors: 

"To  find  and  use  the  literature  of  his  subject,  in- 
cluding important  older  monographs  and  editions,  as 
well  as  current  journals; 

"To  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  his  field  of  study 
by  continuous  reading,  observation  and  reflection; 

"To  trace  and  estimate  the  evidence  regarding  par- 
ticular problems; 

"To  acquire  the  methods  of  exact  research,  to  de- 
velop them  by  his  own  inventive  effort,  and  to  apply 
them  in  investigation; 

"To  subject  all  his  conclusions  to  the  test  of  rigorous 
criticism ; 

"To  perceive  the  relation  which  each  investigation 
he  pursues  bears  to  the  whole  of  which  that  investi- 
gation forms  a  part; 
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"To  distinguish  the  real  issues  in  question,  and  to 
perceive  where  the  discovery  of  truth  hitherto  un- 
known is  possible." 

It  is  not  easy  to  deal  with  large  and  complicated 
problems  such  as  those  of  graduate  work  by  formulas, 
by  regulations,  or  by  rules.  The  individual  teaching 
scholars  must  be  set  free,  with  only  such  indications  of 
procedure  as  are  necessary  in  the  interest  of  academic 
order,  to  discover  talent  and  capacity  in  their  own 
pupils,  to  direct  those  pupils  to  the  most  helpful  and 
fruitful  lines  of  work,  and  to  signify  when  their  attain- 
ment is  sufficiently  advanced  to  warrant  their  receiv- 
ing the  badge  of  scholarship  implied  in  the  conferring 
of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Having  regard  to  the  future  development  of  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States  and  to  the  policies  which 
Columbia    University,     in    particular,    _,         .... 

•^ '  ^  '     Research  in  the 

should  adopt  as  its  own,  careful  atten-    Universities  and 

tion  must  be  paid  to  the  part  which  is        ^y  Separate 

,  ,  1       Ml  1  1         1         J  Foundations 

now  played,  and  will  perhaps  be  played 
increasingly  in  the  future,  by  separate  endowed  re- 
search institutions,  such  as  the  Carnegie  Institution  at 
Washington,  the  Rockefeller  Institute  in  New  York, 
the  Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund  in  London,  the 
Institut  Pasteur  in  Paris,  and  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Institut  in  Berlin.  It  may  be  urged  that  it  would 
have  been  wiser  not  to  establish  these  undertak- 
ings apart  from  universities,  but  rather  in  con- 
nection or  association  with  them.  In  the  mind  of 
the  writer  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  soundness  of 
this  criticism.  No  inconsiderable  sums  of  money 
would  have  been  saved  and  a  larger  measure  of  public 
benefit  would  have  been  rendered  had  these  institu- 
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tions  been  associated  with  universities  from  the  out- 
set. The  fact  is,  however,  that  of  those  named  only 
the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Institut  is  in  close  relation  to  a 
university,  and  that,  for  reasons  which  are  numerous 
and  complex,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  great  foun- 
dations of  this  kind  bearing  the  names  of  individual 
donors  will  continue  to  be  established  as  separate 
undertakings.  When  these  research  institutions  are 
established  as  separate  undertakings  they  diminish, 
and  must  diminish,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  scientific 
productivity  of  the  universities  of  the  country ;  for  the 
men  whose  services  they  seek  are  naturally  those  most 
accomplished  and  experienced  in  research  work,  as  well 
as  most  successful  in  it.  The  places  left  vacant  by  men 
thus  withdrawn  from  university  service  cannot  be  filled 
speedily,  if  at  all,  by  men  of  the  same  capacity,  for  the 
reason  that  just  as  any  given  community  produces  but 
few  poets  and  artists,  so  it  produces  but  few  men  of 
unusual  accomplishment  in  scientific  research.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  the 
men  who  withdraw  from  universities  for  the  purpose 
of  concentrating  upon  special  problems  of  their  own, 
will  soon  come  to  miss  the  stimulus  and  the  satis- 
faction of  having  about  them  a  band  of  eager  dis- 
ciples from  whom  are  to  be  selected  those  who  will 
continue  the  scientific  methods  and  the  scientific  tra- 
ditions of  the  master.  These  institutions  for  research, 
unless  human  nature  loses  some  highly  characteristic 
attributes,  will  begin  before  very  long  to  make  place, 
if  not  for  students  so  called,  then  certainly  for  appren- 
tices who  will  be  given  opportunity,  while  assisting  the 
leaders  in  the  various  fields  of  research,  to  gain  certain 
more  or  less  formal  instruction  and  to  obtain  more 
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or  less  definite  assistance  from  the  older  men.  When 
this  happens,  we  shall  have  the  spectacle  of  a  number 
of  torsos  of  universities  spread  about  the  world,  and 
then  the  uneconomical  and  unwise  character  of  this 
separate  development  will  be  apparent  to  every  one, 
and  attempts,  perhaps  crude  and  partial,  will  be  made 
to  overcome  the  resulting  embarrassments  and  diffi- 
culties. 

This  whole  problem  of  the  relation  between  uni- 
versities and  independent  institutes  for  research 
formed  the  subject  of  interested  discussion  at  the  re- 
cent sessions  in  Dresden  of  the  Deutscher  Hoch- 
schullehrertag.  Divergent  views  found  expression  in 
the  discussions,  but  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  pre- 
sented was  fully  recognized  by  all  who  spoke  upon  the 
subject. 

If  the  views  expressed  above  are  correct,  the  infer- 
ence is  that  Columbia  University  should  in  no  wise 
slacken  its  endeavors  to  build  up  great  research 
undertakings  because  of  the  existence  of  separate 
research  institutions.  The  notion  that  a  man  who 
is  engaged  in  teaching  advanced  students  cannot 
find  the  time  or  get  the  individual  detachment  neces- 
sary for  investigation  is  an  illusion,  and  is  flatly 
contradicted  by  the  personal  history  of  nine  out 
of  every  ten  of  the  leading  scientific  investigators  of 
the  last  one  hundred  years.  Some  of  the  very  best 
and  most  original  work  that  has  been  done  by  scientists 
and  scholars  has  been  done  by  men  who  were  not  only 
engaged  in  teaching,  but  who  were  literally  overbur- 
dened with  teaching  duties  and  denied  any  suitable 
scientific  equipment.  Genius  has  a  way  of  its  own  of 
surmounting  the  obstacles  which  to  its  feeble  imitators 
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seem  mountains  high.  The  life  blood  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity is  the  spirit  of  eager  inquiry  and  research 
which  permeates  the  teaching  staff  and  the  constant 
stream  of  important  publications  which  go  out  bearing 
the  University's  name.  To  check  this  in  any  way 
would  mean,  first  stagnation  and  then  a  relapse  into 
permanent  mediocrity. 

In  his  Annual  Report  for  1910  the  Dean  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  made  the  emphatic  statement  that  if 
some  existing  hospital  could  not  be  per- 
Schooi  and^the  suaded  to  enter  into  alliance  with  the 
Presbyterian  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the 
ospitai  University  must  find  the  means  to  build 

a  hospital  of  its  own  without  delay,  in  order  that  it 
might  do  its  duty  to  the  public  in  advancing  the  science 
and  art  of  medicine  and  surgery  and  to  the  students 
in  providing  them  with  proper  facilities  for  clinical 
study  and  demonstration.  During  the  year  a  formal 
agreement  has  been  entered  into  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital  which  solves,  or  indicates  the  solution, 
of  one  of  the  most  serious  and  difficult  problems  which 
has  confronted  the  University  for  many  years. 

This  fortunate  advance  is  due  to  the  enlightened 
action  of  the  Managers  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
and  to  the  bountiful  generosity  of  Mr.  Edward  S. 
Harkness  of  New  York  and  that  of  another  donor  who 
wishes  to  remain  anonymous.  By  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  which  has  been  formally  entered  into  be- 
tween the  University  and  the  Hospital,  the  University 
gains  the  right — and  not  merely  the  permission — to 
use  a  thoroughly  well-equipped  and  modern  hospital 
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for  purposes  of  teaching  and  research.  The  agree- 
ment secures  to  the  University  full  opportunities  for 
the  best  clinical  instruction  and  for  advanced  study  by 
providing  that  all  appointments  to  the  Hospital  stafif 
are  to  be  made  upon  the  nomination  of  the  University, 
and  that  the  University  is  to  carry  on  all  the  scientific 
and  educational  work  of  the  Hospital  except  the  train- 
ing of  nurses.  In  return  for  these  privileges  and 
rights,  the  University  is  to  pay  the  cost  of  carrying  on 
the  scientific  and  educational  work  of  the  Hospital,  the 
cost  of  all  equipment  used  in  the  laboratories,  and  the 
cost  of  maintaining  those  parts  of  the  Hospital  plant 
which  are  chiefly  used  for  scientific  and  educational 
work.  The  income  of  the  Harkness  Fund  will  be  ap- 
plicable to  these  new  charges.  The  Hospital,  which 
is  about  to  be  rebuilt  upon  a  new  site,  agrees  that  the 
plans  for  the  new  buildings  shall  be  made  in  confer- 
ence with  the  University,  in  order  that  the  accommo- 
dation for  educational  and  scientific  work  may  meet 
its  requirements.  The  formal  agreement  recites  vari- 
ous matters  of  detail  which  need  not  be  repeated  here, 
as  they  merely  illustrate  and  do  not  modify  the  general 
statements  already  made. 

This  intercorporate  agreement  between  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital  and  Columbia  University  has  every- 
where been  hailed  with  satisfaction  as  a  long  step  for- 
ward in  the  development  of  medical  teaching  and 
research  in  America.  The  Medical  School  of  Colum- 
bia University  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  in 
the  United  States  and  it  has  behind  it  a  long  tradition 
of  honorable  scientific  and  philanthropic  service.  The 
Presbyterian  Hospital  has  gained  for  itself  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  progressive  and  well-managed  insti- 
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tution,  and  it  has  so  commended  itself  to  the  public 
that  recent  benefactions  have  been  large  enough  to 
enable  it  to  purchase  a  new  site  and  to  plan  the 
erection  of  model  hospital  buildings  and  equipment 
thereon. 

With  this  new  and  important  advance  there  come, 
as  so  frequently  happens,  new  and  difficult  problems. 
In  the  present  instance,  these  problems  are  chiefly 
financial,  though  they  are  in  part  educational  as  well. 
Despite  the  assertions  of  those  who  hold  an  extreme 
view,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Medical  School  and  the 
Hospital  can  accomplish  a  great  deal  for  medical 
teaching  and  research  and  that  each  can  render  the 
other  a  most  important  service,  even  if  the  Medical 
School  should  continue  to  occupy  its  present  site  and 
be  restricted  to  its  present  equipment,  and  even  if  the 
Hospital  should  not  be  rebuilt  or  removed  from  Madi- 
son Avenue  and  Seventieth  Street.  That  the  con- 
venience of  teachers  and  students  would  be  promoted 
by  a  physical  juxtaposition  of  the  Medical  School  and 
the  Hospital  is  entirely  clear,  and  that  the  usefulness 
of  each  to  the  other  would  be  much  increased  by  such 
juxtaposition  is  also  clear. 

The  rebuilding  and  removal  of  the  Medical  School 
would  be  no  light  undertaking.  On  the  assumption  that 
the  Medical  School,  because  of  these  new  develop- 
ments, is  not  to  be  removed  to  the  site  on  Morningside 
Heights  already  acquired,  then  a  new  site  must  be 
found  and  purchased  and  its  cost  added  to  the  esti- 
mates hitherto  made  as  to  the  probable  expense  of  re- 
building the  Medical  School.  If  the  University  were 
in  possession  of  six  millions,  or  even  five  millions,  of 
dollars  to  be  devoted  to  the  reconstruction  and  new 
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equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  Medical  School, 
the  remaining  problems  could  perhaps  be  settled  in 
a  very  short  time.  Without  some  such  huge  addition 
to  the  University's  resources  as  this,  it  will  apparently 
be  necessary  for  the  University  and  the  Hospital  to 
make  the  most  of  the  advantages  which  each  offers 
the  other,  without  at  present  bringing  the  two  insti- 
tutions into  physical  contact.  It  is  probably  well 
within  the  truth  to  say  that  in  no  way  could  the  sum 
of  six  million  dollars  be  more  profitably  expended  at 
the  present  time,  having  in  mind  the  interests  of  the 
American  public  as  a  whole,  than  by  the  upbuilding 
and  equipment  here  in  New  York  of  a  really  ideal 
Medical  School  and  Hospital  plant  working  in  closest 
harmony  and  co-operation  and  with  all  the  effective- 
ness that  the  best  administrative  talent  and  the  highest 
scientific  skill  could  provide.  The  Hospital  is  fortu- 
nate in  having  at  command  the  funds  needed  for  its 
share  in  institutional  reconstruction.  The  University 
is  as  yet  without  such  funds. 

Meanwhile,  the  equipment  for  medical  teaching  and 
research  is  steadily  increased  by  generous  benefac- 
tions. During  the  year  an  exceptionally  well  ap- 
pointed Gynecological  Department  has  been  added  to 
the  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women  and  the  Hospital 
itself  has  been  notably  enlarged,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  D.  Sloane.  Gifts  of  importance  are  con- 
stantly received  to  provide  equipment  and  to  carry  on 
research  in  various  departments  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  The  Medical  School  was  never  so  vigorous, 
its  teaching  never  so  effective,  and  its  scholarship 
never  so  productive  as  at  the  present  time. 
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Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  legislative  debates 
and  public  discussions  which  attended  the  founding  of 
„  ,.  .  King-s  College,  and  with  the  documen- 

Religious  °     .  ^ 

Teaching  and  tary  history  of  Columbia,  knows  how 
Influence  of  the  constant  and  how  keen  has  been  the 
desire  to  give  to  religious  teaching  and 
to  religious  influence  that  part  and  place  in  education 
which  are  justly  theirs.  Until  generous  provision  was 
made  for  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  the  University  had  been 
quite  unable  to  give  to  religion  adequate  representa- 
tion, either  in  the  program  of  studies  or  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  students.  Now,  however,  a  much  more 
fortunate  condition  obtains.  A  beautiful  University 
Chapel  provides  a  place  for  worship,  and  the  office  of 
Chaplain  has  been  raised  to  one  of  high  academic  rank 
and  influence.  The  daily  Chapel  services  during  the 
academic  year,  together  with  the  impressive  service 
on  Sunday  afternoon  have  become  an  established 
part  of  our  institutional  life. 

It  is  the  oflice  of  the  Chaplain  not  only  to  conduct 
the  Chapel  services,  but  in  his  own  person  and  as  a 
scholar,  to  represent  religion  and  its  many-sided  inter- 
ests in  the  life  of  the  University.  Just  as  Greek  and 
chemistry  and  mathematics  are  represented  by  the  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  in  those  subjects,  so  religion 
is  represented  by  the  Chaplain. 

The  purpose  of  the  religious  work  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Chaplain  is  to  awaken,  to  refine  and  suit- 
ably to  express  the  fundamental  feelings  of  reverence 
and  of  desire  for  worship ;  to  give  such  instruction  as 
is  needed  to  make  plain  the  nature,  the  requirements 
and  the  significance  of  the  religious  life;  and  to  render 
in  and  through  the  actual  life  of  the  University  com- 
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munity  such  practical  service  as  will  best  express  and 
emphasize  the  relation  which  religion  bears  to  the 
affairs  of  human  life  and  show  that  it  is  more  than 
a  sentiment  or  a  matter  of  speculation.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Chaplain  to  care  for  all  these  things  and  to 
give  to  the  religious  work  and  life  of  the  University 
as  a  whole  coherence  and  unity. 

In  the  Chapel  services,  the  foremost  object  is,  of 
course,  worship,  to  which  the  unique  beauty  of  the 
building  itself  and  the  excellence  of  the  music  con- 
tribute a  great  deal.  At  the  same  time,  guidance  and 
force  are  given  to  the  religious  emotions  by  short 
addresses  on  conduct,  duty,  and  the  Christian  ideals. 
Formal  religious  instruction  is  provided  for  in  the 
class-room  where  the  subject-matter  can  be  approached 
in  the  same  spirit  of  fairness  and  thoroughness  that 
characterizes  the  study  of  other  subjects  that  are  in- 
cluded in  the  University's  program.  Personal  con- 
tact with  students  and  actual  participation  in  their 
daily  life  are  greatly  aided  by  the  provision  of  an 
official  home  for  the  Chaplain. 

It  is  the  judgment,  not  alone  of  the  Chaplain, 
but  of  other  competent  observers,  that  the  general 
attitude  of  the  students  toward  religion  is  far  more 
sympathetic  than  is  often  supposed.  The  field  is 
one  from  which  many  stones  have  to  be  removed, 
sometimes  slowly  and  painfully,  but  the  under- 
lying soil  is  rich  and  capable  of  an  abundant  yield. 
The  main  obstacle  to  be  overcome  in  the  case  of 
religion  is  the  same  as  in  that  of  any  other  interest, 
namely,  inertia.  Debating,  literary  contests,  even  ath- 
letic sports,  encounter  an  inertia  which  must  be  over- 
come before  they  can  succeed.     The  history  of  the 
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elective  system  in  American  colleges  shows  plainly 
that  it  is  not  enough  simply  to  offer  a  subject  of  in- 
struction, no  matter  how  great  its  intrinsic  worth; 
there  must  be  a  skilful  teacher  to  arouse  interest,  to 
awaken  latent  powers,  and  to  stimulate  effort.  Many 
students  are  indifferent  to  religious  appeals  simply 
because  they  have  never  been  brought  to  realize  the 
importance  of  religion.  Home  training  in  religion  has 
in  this  generation  all  but  disappeared,  and  that  which 
formerly  supplied  the  foundation  on  which  the  college 
might  build  is  no  longer  to  be  relied  upon.  Compul- 
sory measures  to  overcome  this  deficiency  are  neither 
wise  nor  successful.  Sensational  methods  are  as 
objectionable  on  grounds  of  principle  as  of  taste,  and 
they  produce  no  permanent  results.  The  students  must 
be  reached  individually;  resourcefulness,  sympathy, 
and  determination  will  succeed  in  reaching  them. 

Already,  in  the  short  time  since  the  system  now  in 
operation  went  into  effect,  a  noteworthy  change  in 
the  student  attitude  toward  religion  at  Columbia  has 
been  noticed.  To  be  interested  in  religion  is  no  longer 
looked  upon  as  unmanly  and  as  incompatible  with  what 
a  college  community  sometimes  speaks  of  as  the  virile 
virtues.  The  change  means  much  and  indicates  that 
a  right  attitude  toward  religion  is  growing  among  the 
students. 

In  the  case  of  the  more  reflective  students,  one  is 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  they  give  much  thought  to 
matters  of  religion  and  have  a  strong  desire  to  know 
more  about  its  problems ;  but  the  thought  itself  is  often 
confused  and  superficial  and  in  many  cases  it  happens 
that  perplexity  or  doubt  as  to  some  quite  secondary 
aspect  of  religious  belief  forms  a  hindrance  to  a  strong 
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and  open  religious  life.  The  college  world  is  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  all  the  forces  that  affect  religious  belief, 
and  the  changes  and  cross  currents  in  the  religious 
and  anti-religious  thinking  of  the  present  day  are 
quickly  reflected  in  the  attitude  of  students.  Among 
the  more  serious  students  there  is  to  be  found  almost 
uniformly  a  sincere  idealism  and  remarkable  appre- 
ciation of  the  highest  standards  of  service  and  an 
acceptance  of  them,  as  well  as  a  real  desire  to  know  the 
truth  about  religion  and  to  gain  from  it  inspiration  and 
support.  Such  students  demand  of  one  who  offers  them 
religious  instruction  perfect  fairness  and  a  willingness 
to  discuss  every  aspect  of  the  problems  which  perplex 
and  confuse  them.  When  a  thoughtful  student  is 
working  on  an  assigned  problem  in  history  or  in  eco- 
nomics, when  he  is  examining  for  himself  the  Magna 
Charta  or  the  principles  underlying  the  institution  of 
private  property,  he  feels,  as  he  has  never  felt  before, 
the  thrill  of  intellectual  freedom  and  the  fascina- 
tion of  intellectual  mastery.  He  must  be  treated  in 
like  manner  when  the  subject  of  his  study  is  re- 
ligion. 

The  daily  Chapel  services  are  steadily  gaining  in- 
fluence. The  attendance  varies  a  good  deal,  but  in 
the  course  of  an  academic  year  a  large  number  of 
students  are  drawn  within  the  influence  of  the  Chapel. 
A  nucleus  of  students  of  fine  spirit  are  regular  in 
their  attendance  and  they  find  in  the  short  period  of 
daily  worship  help  and  genuine  satisfaction.  At  fre- 
quent intervals  brief  addresses  by  men  of  prominence 
are  given  on  topics  of  special  interest,  and  frequently 
on  occasions  of  this  kind  the  capacity  of  the  Chapel 
is  taxed.    The  Chapel  constantly  emphasizes  the  truth 
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that  religion  should  not  be  an  isolated  interest,  but  an 
actual  force  permeating  every  activity  and  in  close 
relation  to  every  interest. 

In  addition  to  the  personal  service  of  the  Chaplain 
and  the  daily  and  Sunday  services  at  the  Chapel,  in- 
struction in  religion  for  undergraduates  is  statedly 
provided  in  the  College  program.  The  Chaplain 
himself  conducts  a  course  in  the  English  Bible,  whicK 
has  been  elected  by  as  many  as  forty  students,  and 
which  he  pronounces  markedly  successful.  In  this 
course  all  doctrinal  discussions  are  avoided  and  the 
Bible  is  studied  in  and  for  itself  as  a  great  literary 
masterpiece  and  a  source  of  spiritual  instruction  and 
inspiration.  The  aim  of  the  course  has  been  to  give 
the  students  who  elect  it  a  familiarity  with  the  main 
contents  of  the  Bible,  together  with  training  in  apply- 
ing to  the  Bible  the  best  known  methods  of  historical 
study  and  literary  interpretation.  As  the  documents 
preserved  in  the  Bible  originated  under  definite  his- 
torical conditions,  the  attempt  has  been  to  make  clear, 
first  of  all,  the  characteristics  of  the  people  and  the 
times  in  which  the  several  writers  lived  and  to  which 
they  addressed  their  several  messages.  After  these 
topics  have  been  covered  the  contents  of  the  chief 
books  of  the  Bible  are  studied  intensively.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  the  results  of  the  course  are  most  encour- 
aging. The  abler  students  have  been  quick  to  see  the 
value  of  applying  to  the  Bible  the  same  methods  of 
thorough  study  which  are  applied  elsewhere,  while  all 
the  students  who  have  followed  the  course  have  had 
their  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  Bible 
enlarged  and  heightened. 

A  second  undergraduate  course  has  been  that  on 
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the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  conducted  by  Professor 
George  William  Knox  of  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary. The  students  in  this  course  have  been  as  atten- 
tive and  as  industrious  as  could  be  desired.  The 
subject-matter  of  religion  has  been  approached  from 
the  epistemological,  the  psychological,  the  sociological, 
and  the  practical  points  of  view.  There  has  been  a 
review  of  the  great  non-Christian  religious  systems 
of  the  world  and  a  comparative  study  of  their  funda- 
mental tenets  and  practices  has  been  made.  These  two 
courses,  taken  in  connection  with  the  Chapel  services 
and  the  very  extensive  and  effective  work  carried  on 
by  the  non-academic  religious  organizations,  indicate 
clearly  the  attitude  of  the  Columbia  University  of 
to-day  toward  the  religious  teaching  of  students  who 
are  committed  to  its  care.  The  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, and  other  similar  voluntary  bodies  are  con- 
stantly at  work  in  helpful  ways.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  so  much  excellent  and  well-organized 
work  will  produce  permanent  results  of  the  greatest 
significance. 

All  that  is  being  carried  on  might  be  multiplied  and 
strengthened  if  adequate  means  for  the  purpose  were 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Trustees.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult still  farther  to  increase  the  attractiveness  of  the 
Chapel  services  and  to  offer  re-enforcement  to  the 
courses  in  religion  now  offered,  if  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose were  available.  In  any  event,  it  has  been  made 
plain  that  the  attitude  of  the  University  in  its  cor- 
porate and  collective  capacity  is  not  one  of  indiffer- 
ence to  religious  teaching  and  religious  influences,  but 
one  of  active  and  helpful  interest. 
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The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  has  now  been  in  operation  a  sufficient  num- 
Life  Insurance  ber  of  years  to  make  it  clear  that  it  con- 
and  Retiring  fers  unquaHfied  benefits  on  teachers  in 
Allowances  ^^iq  colleges  and  universities  upon  its  list 
of  accepted  institutions.  The  statement  sometimes 
sneeringly  made  in  the  public  press  that  the  Founda- 
tion is  of  assistance  to  college  and  university  corpora- 
tions as  such,  but  of  no  benefit  to  the  teachers  them- 
selves, is  without  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact.  The 
records  of  the  Foundation  offer  abundant  evidence  of 
the  real  character  of  its  benefactions. 

In  connection  with  the  retiring  allowances  granted 
to  teachers  in  institutions  upon  the  accepted  list,  there 
arises  a  new  obligation  for  teachers  in  the  matter  of  life 
insurance  in  order  to  provide  for  the  contingency  of 
death  before  reaching  the  age  of  sixty-five,  when  a  re- 
tiring allowance  or  a  widow's  allowance  is  granted  as  a 
matter  of  right.  President  Pritchett  has  more  than 
once,  in  his  annual  reports  (see  his  report  for  1908, 
pp.  59-60;  and  1909,  pp.  74-80)  discussed  this  matter 
and  presented  the  facts  of  most  interest  and  impor- 
tance in  connection  with  it.  The  retiring  allowance 
system  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  undertakes  only 
to  provide  security  for  men  who  have  had  long  service 
as  teachers  and  to  give  to  their  families  a  protection 
which  has  been  earned  by  this  service.  The  protection 
offered  by  the  Foundation  does  not,  and  cannot,  in  the 
least  diminish  the  risks  which  every  man  must  assume 
during  the  first  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  his  pro- 
fessional work  as  a  teacher.  During  this  period  the 
obligation  to  insure  his  life  is  as  insistent  upon  a 
teacher  who  looks  forward  to  receiving  a  retiring 
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allowance  from  the  Foundation  in  later  years,  as  upon 
one  who  does  not.  All  the  well-known  and  well-estab- 
lished life  insurance  companies  are  ready  and  willing 
to  take  up  the  question  of  insuring  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  years  teachers  in  institutions  upon  the  accepted 
list  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  who  will  not  require 
insurance  after  reaching  the  age  of  sixty-five.  Such 
teachers  can,  by  taking  out  what  is  known  as  a  term 
policy,  procure  at  a  relatively  small  cost  insurance  to 
cover  the  years  which  must  elapse  before  the  retiring 
allowance  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  is  available. 
These  term  policies  are  the  cheapest  form  of  life 
insurance  which  can  be  secured,  for  they  are  issued  on 
the  same  principle  as  fire  insurance,  merely  giving  pro- 
tection for  the  number  of  years  designated  and  not 
having  any  surrender  value  in  case  of  survival  to  the 
end  of  the  term.  The  teacher  who  has  foresight 
enough  to  protect  himself  by  a  life  insurance  policy 
of  this  kind  and  who  is  at  the  same  time  at  work  in  an 
institution  upon  the  accepted  list  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  is  as  well  protected  as  circumstances  per- 
mit against  the  contingencies  and  accidents  of  life. 

Unless  Barnard  College  is  to  be  cruelly  crippled, 
provision  must  be  made  without  delay  for  additional 
buildings.     The  recent  growth  and  de- 

1  .         r     rt  J     /-   11  1  Barnard  College 

velopment  of  Barnard  College  have 
been  not  only  large  and  rapid,  but  satisfactory.  The 
work  of  teaching  the  students  of  1911  is  carried  on 
in  buildings  and  with  equipment  that  were  planned 
for  about  one-half  of  the  present  number.  It  seems 
incredible  that  with  all  the  public  effervescence  that 
there  is  on  the  subject  of  women's  progress  and 
women's  advantages,  there  should  be  no  one  to  come 
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forward  to  provide  the  two  buildings  without  which 
the  work  of  Barnard  College  must  be  checked  or  sadly 
diminished  in  effectiveness.  The  College  needs  at 
once  a  new  building  for  educational  purposes,  includ- 
ing a  series  of  undergraduate  studies,  properly 
equipped  with  books  and  maps,  and  it  needs  also  a 
building  to  provide  a  gymnasium,  so  planned  as  to 
provide  accommodations  for  the  social  life  of  the 
students.  Milbank  Quadrangle,  purchased  years  ago 
with  admirable  foresight  by  a  princely  benefactor,  is 
at  hand  to  provide  the  site  for  these  buildings.  If  the 
funds  for  their  construction  were  given  at  once,  they 
could  not  be  ready  before  the  opening  of  the  academic 
year  1913-14.  One  important  year  must  of  necessity 
be  lost;  no  stone  should  be  left  unturned  to  prevent 
this  year  from  lengthening  into  two. 

In  the  Annual  Report  for  1910,  the  twofold  aspect 

of  the  work  of  Teachers  College  was  briefly  touched 

upon  (p.  51).    It  was  pointed  out  that 

Teachers  College  .  ,  -  ,     .  r  ^.u     n  u 

from  the  very  foundation  of  the  College 
the  two  elements  of  vocational  training  and  the  scien- 
tific study  of  education  had  been  present  in  its  organi- 
zation and  work,  and  the  suggestion  was  offered  that 
the  time  was  at  hand  when  the  Faculty  of  the  College 
might  well  be  divided  into  two  parts  or  sections  corre- 
sponding to  these  two  great  divisions  of  work. 

Further  reflection  and  study  of  the  growth  of 
Teachers  College  have  strengthened  the  opinion  then 
expressed  and  have  served  to  emphasize  it.  There 
are  not  many  living  who  remember  that  the  Teachers 
College  of  to-day  is  the  result  of  two  confluent 
streams  of  tendency.  The  one,  taking  its  origin  in  the 
old  Kitchen  Garden  Associatjoi)  of  New  York,  built 
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Up  the  Industrial  Education  Association,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  introduce  manual  training  and  voca- 
tional preparation  generally  into  the  work  of  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  The  other,  having 
its  source  in  the  Columbia  College  of  the  80's,  sought 
to  find  opportunity  to  put  the  study  of  education  on 
a  scientific  basis  and  to  elevate  that  subject  into  one 
of  full  university  rank.  The  two  streams  met  and 
the  amazing  result  is  the  Teachers  College  as  we 
know  it. 

It  is  plain  that  as  matters  have  developed,  the 
vocational  work  of  Teachers  College  stands,  and 
ought  to  stand,  in  a  different  relation  to  the  University 
from  that  which  its  work  in  the  field  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  education  proper  bears.  There  is 
danger  to  both  of  these  departments  of  activity  if 
they  are  not  somewhat  sharply  differentiated  both  in 
thought  and  in  practice.  The  Dean,  in  his  present 
report,  points  out  how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  properly 
equipped  students  for  the  work  of  the  Schools  of 
Household  Arts  and  of  Industrial  Arts  if  they  are 
treated  as  advanced  schools  of  full  university  rank. 
Present  conditions  in  America  are  neither  sufficiently 
developed  nor  sufficiently  uniform  to  provide  properly 
equipped  students  for  these  schools,  so  long  as  the 
attempt  is  made  to  state  the  conditions  of  admission 
in  any  of  the  familiar  formulas  which  apply  to  the 
work  of  the  colleges.  There  is  great  force  in  the 
recommendation  of  the  Dean  that  a  full  four-year 
course  should  be  established  in  these  two  schools. 
How  long  such  a  four-year  course  would  be  necessary 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  time  might  come  in  five 
years  or  in  ten,  or  in  twenty,  when,  as  is  the  case 
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of  other  fields  of  advanced  work,  the  two  elementary 
years  could  be  discontinued,  inasmuch  as  the  instruc- 
tion therein  given  would  be  covered  adequately  by 
other  institutions  throughout  the  country,  whose  grad- 
uates could  then  come  to  Teachers  College  as  ad- 
vanced students.  For  the  present,  at  least,  a  four-year 
program  of  studies  appears  to  be  necessary. 

Having  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  now  recommended 
that  the  work  of  the  Schools  of  Household  Arts  and 
of  Industrial  Arts  be  separated  from  that  of  Teachers 
College  proper,  and  that  this  work  be  organized  into 
an  Institute  or  School  bearing  some  appropriate  name, 
to  be  maintained,  as  the  work  to  be  included  therein 
is  now  maintained,  by  the  Trustees  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege, for  the  training  of  those  students  who,  having 
completed  a  secondary  school  course,  do  not  wish  to 
go  to  college,  but  look  forward  rather  to  training  of 
the  kind  which  such  an  Institute  or  School  would  offer. 
Should  this  step  be  taken,  the  name  Teachers  College 
might  well  be  confined  to  the  work  of  Teachers  College 
proper — that  is,  the  study  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  education.  The  Trustees  of  Teachers  College  would 
in  that  case  maintain  an  additional  institution  under 
their  government.  They  have  now  in  charge  Teachers 
College,  the  Horace  Mann  School,  and  the  Speyer 
School;  they  would  have  under  the  proposed  plan. 
Teachers  College,  the  proposed  Institute  or  School,  the 
Horace  Mann  School  and  the  Speyer  School.  Teach- 
ers College  would  continue  to  stand  in  the  same  very 
satisfactory  relation  as  now  to  the  University;  the 
Horace  Mann  School  and  the  Speyer  School  would 
stand  outside  of  all  relation  to  the  University,  as  at 
present;  the  proposed  Institute  or  School  would  have 
its  relation  to  the  work  of  the  University  defined  for 
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it  by  the  University  Council  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Statutes,  Section  14  e. 

Should  such  an  Institute  or  School  be  brought  into 
existence,  it  would  help  to  clear  up  one  other  educa- 
tional misunderstanding  which  is  the  cause  of  much 
current  discussion.  There  is  no  little  melodrama  con- 
nected with  all  debates  as  to  the  relations  between  sec- 
ondary schools  and  colleges  and  as  to  the  admission  of 
college  students.  Representatives  of  secondary  schools, 
and  newspapers  which  print  reports  of  their  meetings 
and  discussions,  are  very  apt  to  demand  in  no  uncer- 
tain voice  that  the  tyrannical  hand  of  the  college  be  re- 
moved from  the  throat  of  the  long-suffering  secondary 
school,  and  that  the  secondary  school  be  permitted  to 
go  its  way  untrammelled  and  unhampered.  The 
notion  underlying  these  ecstatic  appeals  appears  to  be 
that  somehow  or  other  the  work  of  secondary  schools 
is  necessarily  controlled  and  distressed  by  the  col- 
leges. Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  fact.  Any 
secondary  school  is  free  to  do  whatever  it  chooses 
within  the  limits  fixed  by  its  local  governing  board 
and  its  financial  resources.  It  need  not  trouble  to 
prepare  any  student  for  college  if  it  does  not  wish  to, 
or  to  teach  any  of  the  subjects  which  colleges  ordi- 
narily prescribe  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  secondary  schools  do  these 
things  in  their  own  interest  simply  because  a  certain 
number  of  their  students  look  forward  to  a  college 
course.  From  this  it  is  but  a  short  step  to  the  claim,  edu- 
cationally unsound  and  practically  unjustifiable,  that 
whatever  a  secondary  school  chooses  to  teach  should  be 
accepted  by  the  colleges  at  its  face  value  in  estimating 
a  candidate's  fitness  for  admission,  and  that  the  en- 
comiums of  a  pupil's  teachers  in  the  secondary  school 
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should  serve  to  admit  him  to  college  without  further 
test  or  inquiry. 

The  walls  of  some  colleges  fall  down  before  the  blare 
of  trumpets  such  as  these.  The  walls  of  some  other 
colleges,  including  those  of  Columbia  and  Barnard, 
do  not  fall  down  quite  so  quickly  when  these  things 
are  said  or  shouted.  The  situation  which  the  sec- 
ondary schools  are  anxious  to  improve  would  be 
changed  but  not  relieved  by  following  the  course 
which  they  desire,  although  the  colleges  would  be 
ruined  in  the  process. 

The  real  grievance  of  the  secondary  schools  is  not 
at  all  as  it  is  usually  stated  to  be;  it  is  quite  different 
and  very  real.  What  is  needed  is  adequate  provision 
by  which  students  who  have  completed  any  serious 
curriculum  in  a  secondary  school  may  go  on  to  more 
advanced  study  of  something  for  which  their  school 
training  has  fitted  them.  This  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  saying  that  any  study  which  the  secondary 
school  chooses  to  introduce  should  be  counted  as  the 
equivalent  of  any  other  in  estimating  the  qualifica- 
tions of  candidates  for  admission  to  college.  Most 
of  the  students  who  wish  to  go  to  college  on  terms 
of  their  own  making  do  not  really  wish  to  go  to  col- 
lege at  all;  they  wish  to  go  to  some  kind  of  insti- 
tution that  will  give  them  serious  systematic  and 
scientific  training  of  a  kind  that  will  lead  them  to  gain 
mastery  over  the  elements  of  a  given  vocation.  Such 
students  do  not  want  a  college  education;  they  want 
vocational  training,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that 
the  educational  system  of  the  country  ought  to  make 
provision  for  them. 

Such  an  Institute  as  has  been  outlined  would  make 
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provision,  ample  and  generous,  for  just  this  class  of 
students.  In  the  Schools  of  Household  Arts  and  of 
Industrial  Arts,  they  could  go  forward  under  the 
most  expert  guidance  and  with  the  best  teaching,  in 
the  study  of  any  one  of  several  vocations  that  lie  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  University's  work  in  its  present 
professional  schools  or  that  of  the  new  work  already 
proposed  in  Journalism,  in  Agriculture  and  in  Com- 
merce. Such  students  would  be  enabled  after  gradu- 
ation to  earn  a  good  livelihood,  and  they  would  have 
received  sound  mental  discipline  in  the  process.  It 
might  well  happen,  therefore,  that  such  an  Institute, 
while  an  aid  in  clarifying  the  work  of  the  present 
Teachers  College  and  in  differentiating  the  scientific 
study  of  education  from  the  preparation  for  various 
vocations  other  than  teaching,  would  at  the  same  time 
point  the  way  toward  solving  one  of  the  really  impor- 
tant educational  questions  of  the  present  day  in 
America — namely,  what  provision  shall  be  made  for 
the  graduate  of  the  secondary  school  who  does  not 
wish  to  go  to  college  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  gen- 
eral culture  and  a  liberal  training,  but  who  does  wish 
to  go  forward,  under  the  auspices  of  an  institution 
of  higher  learning,  for  an  additional  period  of  years 
in  the  scientific  study  of  some  vocation? 

The  work  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  goes  forward 
effectively  and  well.    The  officers  of  the  College  are 
taking  a  prominent  and  influential  part 
in  the  movement  for  the  careful  inspec-  College  of 

r   r       ^  11  •  1  •  Pharmacy 

tion  of  foods  and  drugs,  with  a  view  to 
protecting  the  public  from  goods  of  an  impure  and 
fraudulent  character.     The  growing  understanding 
between  pharmacists  and  physicians,  which  the  Dean 
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comments  uponjn  his  report,  is  a  fortunate  sign  of 
the  times. 

The  University  has  suffered  severe  losses  by  death 
during  the  year.  On  November  14,  1910,  John  La 
Deaths  of  ^^^^^y    Professor    of    the   Decorative 

University  "^  Arts,  and  probably  the  foremost  deco- 
Officers  rative  artist  of  his  generation,  died  at 

Providence,  R.  I.,  aged  seventy-five  years.  Mr.  La 
Farge  had  taken  the  keenest  interest  in  the  plans,  as 
yet  unfulfilled,  for  developing  the  teaching  of  the  fine 
arts  at  the  University,  and  his  advice  and  co-operation 
in  everything  relating  to  the  advancement  of  the  fine 
arts  could  unfailingly  be  counted  upon. 

On  December  5,  1910,  Christian  A.  Herter,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics,  died 
at  the  early  age  of  forty-five.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  Dr.  Herter  was  one  of  the  foremost  repre- 
sentatives of  the  modern  school  of  scientists  in  med- 
icine. He  was  graduated  from  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  in  1885,  and  every  following  year 
of  his  life  was  one  of  intense  devotion  to  medical  study 
and  research.  His  strong,  attractive  personality,  to- 
gether with  his  commanding  abilities,  brought  him 
unusual  influence  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
Dr.  Herter's  last  important  publication  was  his  strik- 
ing address  at  the  opening  of  the  Medical  School  in 
1909,  when  he  took  for  his  subject  "Imagination  and 
Idealism  in  the  Medical  Sciences." 

On  March  28,  1911,  George  H.  Baker,  Librarian 
Emeritus,  died  at  his  home  in  New  York,  aged  sixty- 
one.  Mr.  Baker  was  graduated  from  Amherst  Col- 
lege in  1874,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  University 
in  1884.     In  1889  he  succeeded  Melvil  Dewey  as 
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Librarian  and  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
faithfulness  and  zeal  until  his  retirement  from  active 
service  in  1899. 

On  April  4,  1911,  Charles  Talbot  Poore,  M.D., 
Associate  in  Clinical  Surgery,  died,  aged  seventy-one 
years.  Dr.  Poore  was  graduated  from  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1866,  and  had  for  thirteen 
years  done  important  and  effective  service  as  a  teacher 
at  the  Medical  School. 

Arthur  R.  Maxson,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics, died  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital  on  April  13,  1911, 
aged  thirty  years,  after  undergoing  a  surgical  opera- 
tion. Mr.  Maxson  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Uni- 
versity for  six  years  and  had  made  a  distinct  place  for 
himself  by  his  excellence  as  a  teacher  and  his  high 
character. 

On  May  1,  1911,  Herman  Knapp,  M.D.,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  died  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Knapp  was  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  American  medicine.  He  was  born  in  Prussia,  and 
received  both  his  liberal  and  his  professional  training 
:n  Germany.  In  1868  he  came  to  the  United  States 
and  entered  upon  the  active  practice  of  his  profession. 
On  the  death  of  the  late  Dr.  Agnew,  in  1888,  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  at  the  Medical 
School,  and  held  that  post  with  great  distinction  until 
his  retirement,  in  1902. 

William  F.  Bridge,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  Teachers 
College  longest  in  service,  died  on  May  4,  1911,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five  years.  It  had  been  the  good  for- 
tune of  Mr.  Bridge  to  see  Teachers  College  grow  from 
the  smallest  beginnings  to  the  great  institution  that 
it  has  now  become.    He  followed  its  development  with 
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an  interest  that  was  almost  affectionate,  and  took  the 
greatest  pride  in  its  achievements  and  reputation. 

Carlo  Leonardo  Speranza,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Ital- 
ian, died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  June  17,  1911,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age,  just  as  he  was  about  to 
retire  from  active  service  to  what  his  friends  had 
hoped  would  be  the  enjoyment  of  a  green  old  age. 
Professor  Speranza  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
University  since  18'91,  and  became  Professor  of 
Italian  in  1902.  His  broad  scholarship,  his  sound 
literary  taste,  and  his  invariably  sunny  disposition, 
made  him  an  always  welcome  figure  in  Columbia's 
academic  family. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 

President. 

November  6,  1911. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR   ENDING   JUNE   30,    I9II 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  with  regard 
to  Columbia  College  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30, 
1911 : 

To  gain  a  correct  impression  of  the  membership  of  the  col- 
lege and  particularly  of  its  recent  rapid  growth  the  tables  in 
the  Report  of  the  Registrar,  pages  182-242,  should  be  carefully 
studied.  In  this  study,  however,  certain  possible  causes  of 
misapprehension  must  be  borne  in  mind.  In  the  first  place, 
while  the  total  registration  for  the  year  was 
802,  this  number  of  students  was  never  in  at-  Enrolment 

tendance  at  one  time,  since  under  our  system  Details 

students  both  graduate  and  enter  in  February. 
Secondly,  the  high  median  age  at  entrance,  18  years  9  months, 
is  not  so  alarming  as  it  appears  at  first  sight.  In  a  rapid  ex- 
amination of  the  complete  registration  blanks  I  came  upon 
more  than  50  of  our  students  who  had  spent  from  one  to  eight 
years  at  work  between  leaving  school  and  entering  college. 

Of  the  students  who  were  in  College  during  1909-10  and 
who  did  not  graduate,  5  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  the  year, 
15  entered  other  departments  of  the  University  and  9  trans- 
ferred to  other  institutions.  Fifty-four,  apparently,  gave  up 
their  academic  careers,  but  of  these  latter  only  21  were  in 
satisfactory  academic  standing.  The  total  number  of  new  stu- 
dents was  350,  of  whom  115  had  already  had  some  college 
training.  These  latter  came  to  us  from  no  fewer  than  60 
different  institutions. 

Among  the  entering  students  were  11  sons  of  Alumni  and 
also  one  adopted  son  and  4  nephews.  This  is  not  as  many  as 
we  might  wish,  but  it  is  more  than  Columbia  College  is  ordi- 
narily credited  with.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  also,  that  another 
entering  student,  whose  immediate  forbears  were  not  Columbia 
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men,  is  a  great-great-grandson  of  Chief  Justice  Jay  of  the 
Class  of  1764. 

During  the  academic  year  under  review  4  students  re- 
ceived honorable  dismissal,  13  more  were  granted  leave  of 
absence  for  a  semester  or  longer,  23  withdrew  voluntarily  for 
reasons  other  than  scholarship,  and  i  was  dropped  for  dis- 
honesty in  a  test.  In  all  81  students  needed  formal  warning  as 
to  unsatisfactory  scholarship.  Of  the  students  on  probation  23 
have  been  retired  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Instruction,  and  the  return  of  18  others  in  the  autumn  is  con- 
ditioned upon  their  completing,  with  grades  considerably  above 
the  minimum  passing  mark,  a  specified  program  in  the  Summer 
Session. 

A  study  of  the  make-up  of  the  student  body  in  Columbia 
College  shows  clearly  that  the  oft-repeated  statement  that 
Columbia  is  a  national  University  with  a  local 
Student  College  is  no  longer  true.     For  example,  less 

Body  than  one-third  of  the  students  registered  in 

Columbia  College  last  year  were  born  on  Man- 
hattan Island.  The  formal  distribution  details  in  the  Regis- 
trar's report  do  not  tell  the  whole  story,  because  the  College 
reflects  the  tendency  for  ambitious  and  successful  men  to 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  New  York  with 
their  families.  This  is  shown  very  clearly  from  the  com- 
plete school  records  of  students.  I  have  made  some  inquiries 
among  the  out-of-town  students  as  to  the  reasons  for 
their  coming  to  Columbia,  and  find  that  the  general  reputation 
of  the  University,  the  opportunities  for  a  combined  College  and 
professional  course,  the  chances  for  self-support  and  the  oppor- 
tunities to  enjoy  the  cultural  advantages  of  the  city,  are  all 
strong  factors. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  for  boys  who  have  lived 
all  their  lives  in  New  York  to  go  to  Colleges  elsewhere  is 
spreading  through  the  entire  community.  The  fact  that  New 
Yorkers  have  become  a  race  of  apartment  dwellers  for  the 
winter  months  may  not  be  without  its  significance  in  this  con- 
nection. Whatever  the  reason,  many  New  York  families — 
for  example,  those  of  Jewish  stock — are  now  sending  boys  to 
out-of-town  Colleges,  who  would,  a  few  years  ago,  have  never 
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thought  of  doing  so.  These  two  tendencies  working  simultane- 
ously are  rapidly  making  Columbia  College  thoroughly  cosmo- 
politan in  character.  The  College  gains  in  picturesqueness  from 
the  presence  of  students  of  Spanish,  Czech,  Turkish,  Syrian, 
Hindu  and  Chinese  stock.  The  Italians  of  the  second  and  third 
generation  in  this  country  are  coming  in  notably  increasing 
numbers,  and  make  excellent  material. 

The  most  striking  impression  that  has  come  from  my  year's 
experience  is  that  of  the  general  seriousness  of  purpose  and 
the  high  quality  of  academic  work.  In  these  days  of  loud  out- 
cry about  the  laxity  of  College  work  and  the  indolence  of  Col- 
lege students,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  preparation 
of  eligibility  lists  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  showed  that  no  fewer 
than  thirty-two  of  this  year's  Seniors  had  maintained  an  aver- 
age grade  higher  than  B  for  the  entire  course.  It  would  be 
hard  to  overestimate  the  value  to  the  College  of  the  work 
done  by  our  Committee  on  Instruction  in  raising  the  standards 
of  College  work,  and  particularly  that  of  the  late  Professor 
George  R.  Carpenter  and  of  Professor  H.  B.  Mitchell,  his 
successor  as  chairman  of  this  committee.  The  results,  indeed, 
could  not  have  been  brought  about  without  the  co-operation 
of  the  entire  teaching  staff,  and  we  should  be  especially  grate- 
ful to  many  of  the  academic  advisers.  There  is  room  for 
improvement  in  the  present  system  of  advice  to  students,  but 
the  success  of  not  a  few  of  our  instructors  in  gaining  the  con- 
fidence and  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  students  assigned 
to  them  is  very  striking.  After  all,  however,  the  real  reason 
for  the  high  average  stand  is  that  the  great  majority  of  our 
students  are  young  men  of  good  preparation  and  serious  pur- 
pose, who  realize  their  opportunity  and  who  would  do  good 
work  without  any  administrative  oversight  whatever.  With 
these  men,  the  problem  is  not  the  beating  of  knowledge  into 
reluctant  heads,  but  the  guiding  of  their  efforts  so  as  to  make 
their  education  a  well-rounded  whole,  and  in  particular  the 
keeping  them  from  attempting  too  much.  The  high  average 
standing  of  the  student  body  does  not,  I  am  thankful  to  say, 
mean  that  Columbia  has  become  a  college  of  "grinds."  Our 
high-stand  students  are  only  too  glad  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  work  of  at  least  one  student  enterprise,  partly  for  the  fun 
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of  it,  and  partly  because  they  realize  the  educational  value  of 
such  participation.  Those  who  are  working  their  way  have, 
of  course,  but  little  time  for  outside  interests,  but  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  much  some  of  them  succeed  in  doing. 

The  high  quality  of  the  Freshman  class  reflects  the  wisdom 
of  the  Trustees  in  making  provision  for  the  adequate  equip- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions  with  the 
consequent  establishment  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
sympathetic  relations,  not  only  with  the  incoming  students 
themselves,  but  with  school  principals  and  teachers. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  has  sent  congratulatory  notes 
to  students  who  have  made  exceptionally  good  records  or  who 
have  shown  notable  improvement,  and  these  have  been  greatly 
appreciated. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  number  of  students  who 
needed  formal  warning  as  to  unsatisfactory  work,  8i,  was  only 
lo  per  cent  of  the  total  registration.  Of  these,  6i  were  in  the 
first  year  of  residence,  and  if  the  Committee  on  Admissions 
had  not  been  filled  by  a  humane  desire  to  give  another 
chance  to  boys  who  had  been  dropped  in  February  from  our 
Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry  or  from  other 
Colleges,  the  total  would  have  been  much  smaller.  The  worst 
cases  were  placed  upon  a  new  form  of  probation,  which  in- 
volved, among  other  things,  a  weekly  report  from  each 
instructor.  The  results  of  this  experiment  were  most  satis- 
factory, one  student,  for  example,  raising  his  grades  from 
I  C,  2  D's  and  3  F's  at  the  Mid-Term  Reports,  December,  19 10, 
to  I  A,  2  B's  and  3  C's  at  the  Finals,  May,  191 1,  and  another 
from  2  C's,  2  D's  and  3  F's  in  February  to  i  B  and  5  C's  in 
May.  Next  fall  we  shall  start  the  Freshmen  who  come  with 
dubious  school  records  on  this  basis. 

Next  to  the  high  quality  of  scholarship,  one  is  most  struck 
with  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the  personal  relationships  of 
the  students.  To  say  that  there  are  no  evi- 
Faculty  and  dences  of  prejudice  or  narrowness  would  be 
Students  to  go  too  far,  but  by  and  large,  the  typical 

Columbia  undergraduate  is  not  only  a  good 
student,  but  he  is  a  broad-minded  and  tolerant  young  man  who, 
in  his  relations  with  Faculty  and  fellow-students,  is  here  not 
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only  to  get,  but  to  give.  To  bring  about  this  condition,  the 
smaller  sections  in  the  prescribed  courses,  the  work  of  the 
advisers,  the  close  companionship  of  the  candidates  for  honors 
with  their  teachers  and  with  each  other,  the  purchase  of  resi- 
dences for  the  Chaplain  and  Dean,  the  efficient  management 
of  Earl  Hall,  the  increased  number  of  College  students  in 
Hartley,  the  departmental  societies,  the  informal  clubs  such  as 
the  Boar's  Head,  and  the  successful  launching  of  the  College 
Forum,  have  all  had  their  share — as  have,  of  course,  the 
enterprises  managed  wholly  by  the  students  themselves.  The 
generous  action  of  the  Class  of  '8i  in  equipping  a  large  room 
in  Hamilton  as  a  gathering  place  for  undergraduates,  to  be 
known  as  the  Gemot,  will  provide  another  most  useful  factor. 
The  general  relations  between  students  and  Faculty  are  most 
agreeable.  The  genial  frankness  of  the  discussions  in  the  Col- 
lege Forum  has  made  it  very  clear  that  the  old  feeling  that 
Faculty  and  students  are  natural  foes  has  gone  forever.  Since 
the  opening  of  College  I  have  had  more  than  3,500  visits  from 
students  in  my  office,  the  great  majority  being  purely  informal. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  students  have  been  at  the  Dean's 
House  at  least  once  during  the  year. 

The  first  year  of  the  newly  established  course  leading  to  a 
degree  with  honors  has  naturally  been  largely  experimental, 
but   it   has   fully   justified   the  action   of   the 
Faculty    in    establishing    the    courses.      Much  Honors 

remains  to  be  determined  with  regard  to  the  Courses 

nature  of  the  additional  work  required  of 
honor  candidates,  especially  in  the  case  of  laboratory  courses, 
but  in  departments  like  English  and  Philosophy,  for  example, 
the  system  has  been  a  success  from  the  start,  and  teachers  and 
students  are  alike  enthusiastic.  It  had  not  been  expected  that 
any  student  would  be  able  to  qualify  for  the  degree  this  year, 
but  one  Senior,  who  would  ordinarily  have  graduated  in  Feb- 
ruary, succeeded  in  satisfying  the  requirements  by  remaining 
until  June,  and  earned  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  to 
receive,  under  the  new  system,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
with  high  honors.  His  oral  examination  was  admirable,  and 
I  hope  points  the  way  to  a  more  general  return  to  this  old- 
fashioned  test  of  proficiency. 
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By   far  the  most  important  legislation  of  the  year  with 
respect  to  Columbia  College  was  taken,  not  by  the  College  at  all, 
but  by  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science.    A  reso- 
Six-year  lution,  quoted  in  full  on  page  89,  was  adopted 

Course  by  that  Faculty  on  April  28th  looking  forward 

to  placing  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering 
and  Chemistry  upon  a  graduate  basis,  and  asking  the  College 
to  make  itself  responsible  for  a  preparatory  program  which 
can  be  completed  by  a  well-prepared  and  diligent  student  in 
three  years,  and  which  includes  not  only  the  courses  now  pre- 
scribed for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  but  in  addition 
the  work  of  the  first  and  much  of  the  second  year  of  the 
present  Applied  Science  course,  and  also  special  courses  in 
Civics,  Industrial  History  and  the  like,  not  now  offered  in  the 
College.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  far-seeing  and  courageous 
action  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  may,  so  far  as  the 
preliminary  College  program  is  concerned,  be  followed  (after 
due  consideration  and  possible  modification  in  details)  by  con- 
firmatory action  on  the  part  of  the  College  Faculty ;  and  that 
the  plan  as  a  whole  will  be  approved  by  the  University  Council 
and  the  Trustees.  If  this  be  done,  the  College  will  become  the 
only  entranceway  to  the  University  for  matriculants  from  the 
secondary  schools,  which  will  not  only  simplify  and  strengthen 
our  relations  with  these  schools,  but  will  add  to  our  College 
ranks  an  increasing  number  of  serious  and  desirable  students. 
Even  now,  when  it  is  possible  to  enter  the  Schools  of  Mines, 
Engineering  and  Chemistry  direct  from  high  school,  there  are 
between  sixty  and  seventy  students  registered  in  the  College 
who  intend  later  to  elect  a  professional  option  in  these  Schools. 

The  task  of  following  so  distinguished  and  so  well-beloved 
a  predecessor  as  Professor  Van  Amringe  might  easily  have 
been  made  a  trying  one,  and  I  desire  in  conclusion  to  express 
my  sincere  gratitude  for  the  uniform  support  and  co-operation 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Faculty,  and  particularly  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Instruction. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frederick  P.  Keppel, 

Dean. 

June  30,  191 1. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,    I9II 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Law  School  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30, 
191 1.  The  total  number  of  students  registered  during  the  year 
was  405,  an  increase  of  47  over  the  total  registration  for  the 
academic  year  1909-10.  The  registration  of  the  respective 
classes  was  as  follows : 

Third  Year — Class  of  191 1 95 

Second  Year — Class  of  1912 117 

First  Year — Class  of  1913 166 

Non-matriculated  Students 27 

Total    40s 

The  figures  for  the  First  Year  Class  include  32  qualified 
seniors  in  Columbia  College,  as  compared  with  35  last  year 
and  28  the  year  before.     The  registration  of 
the  Second  Year  Class  includes   18  students  Students 

admitted  to  advanced  standing  from  other 
law  schools.  The  final  examinations  for  the  year  leading 
to  the  degree  of  LL.B.  were  taken  by  92  members  of  the  Third 
Year  Class.  Of  this  number  86  successfully  passed  their  exam- 
ination and  received  the  degree  of  LL.B.  Eight  former  mem- 
bers of  the  School,  who  had  completed  the  work  in  residence 
required  for  a  degree,  but  who  had  failed  to  graduate  with 
their  respective  classes  because  of  deficiencies  in  the  final  ex- 
aminations, also  presented  themselves  for  final  examinations 
in  the  subjects  in  which  they  were  deficient.  Of  these  5  passed 
their  examinations  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.B.  Three 
non-matriculated  students,  who  had  completed  with  special  ex- 
cellence the  work  of  the  School  required  for  the  degree  of 
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LL.B,  were  awarded  the  degree  by  a  special  vote  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, making  a  total  of  94  candidates  on  whom  the  degree  was 
conferred.  As  during  the  previous  year,  there  were  no  can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws. 

Especially  to  be  noted  in  the  record  of  registration  of  the 
School,  is  the  annually  increasing  number  of  applications  for 
admission  to  advanced  standing  by  students  of 
Advanced  other  law  schools.    In  the  great  majority  of  in- 

Standing  stances   these   applications   are   made   by   the 

better  class  of  students  in  their  respective  in- 
stitutions, who  on  admission  to  this  School  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  distinctly  desirable  members  of  our  own  student 
body.  It  has  therefore  been  the  policy  of  the  School  to  en- 
courage such  applications  while  at  the  same  time  guarding 
against  the  admission  of  those  applicants  who  are  unfit  either 
because  of  their  previous  training  or  lack  of  application.  This 
has  usually  been  accomplished  by  requiring  the  applicant,  if  he 
has  successfully  completed  a  year  or  more  of  work  at  a  law 
school  in  good  standing,  to  pass  examinations  in  our  courses  in 
Contracts  and  Property,  credit  being  given  for  the  other 
courses  corresponding  to  those  of  our  First  Year  previously 
completed  by  the  applicant,  provided,  of  course,  they  are  equiv- 
alent in  point  of  time  to  corresponding  courses  offered  by  this 
School.  On  admission,  the  successful  applicant  is  required  to 
select,  in  consultation  with  the  Dean,  a  course  of  study  with 
special  reference  to  his  previous  educational  experience,  so  that 
upon  graduation  his  degree  will  represent  in  kind  and  amount 
the  training  required  of  all  graduates  of  our  Law  School. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  thus  far  this  policy  has 
been  justified  by  its  results.  By  it  the  School  has  been 
strengthened  in  its  student  body  and  consequently  in  its  educa- 
tional work,  and  its  influence  and  prestige  with  the  other  law 
schools  of  the  country  have  been  visibly  increased. 

The  Charles  Bathgate  Beck  Prize  scholarship  awarded  an- 
nually to  the  member  of  the  First  Year  Class 

"^^^  who  passes  the  best  examination  in  Real  and 

Personal  Property,  was  divided  between  Franklin  P.  Fergu- 
son and  Gardner  P.  Loyd.     The  Ordronaux  Prize  in  Law, 
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awarded  "on  the  basis  of  general  proficiency  in  legal  study," 
was  divided  between  Harold  R.  Medina  and  Jerome  Michael 
of  the  class  of  1912.  The  E.  B.  Convers  Prize,  awarded 
annually  to  such  member  of  the  graduating  class  in  the  Law 
School  as  may  write  the  best  original  essay  on  some  legal 
subject  to  be  chosen  by  the  Faculty,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Boyd  Walkinshaw,  Ph.B.  (Wooster).  The  subject  of  his 
essay  was  "Taxation  of  Governmental  Agencies." 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  work  of  the  com- 
ing year  will  proceed  without  any  disturbing  change  in  the 
personnel  of  the  teaching  staff.  The  peculiarly  personal  char- 
acter of  the  instruction  in  the  Law  School  renders  it  important 
that  the  evenness  and  continuity  of  the  instruction  should  not 
be  broken  by  permanent  changes  in  the  corps  of  instructors, 
except  when  dictated  by  urgent  necessity.  It 
was  with  reluctance  that  the  University  con-  Faculty 

sented  to  the  loss  for  even  a  single  year 
of  the  growing  power  and  influence  of  Professor  Goodnow 
as  a  teacher  in  the  Law  School,  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  accept  an  appointment  to  the  Commission  on  Economy  and 
Efficiency  in  the  Executive  Departments  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  although  realizing  the  exceptional 
opportunity  for  distinguished  and  useful  public  service  afforded 
by  his  selection  for  this  important  work.  The  LTniversity  is 
fortunate  in  securing  during  Professor  Goodnow's  absence, 
the  services  of  Mr.  Thomas  Reed  Powell,  A.B.  (University 
of  Vennont),  LL.B.  (Harvard),  who  will,  during  the  coming 
academic  year,  give  the  courses  in  law  regularly  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Goodnow.  Mr.  Powell  is  an  experienced  and  successful 
teacher  of  law,  and  during  Professor  Goodnow's  absence  on 
leave  in  1907,  he  gave  Professor  Goodnow's  courses  with 
marked  success. 

The  course  in  Wills,  given  by  Professor  Stone  during  Pro- 
fessor Redfield's  absence  on  leave,  will  next 
year    be     given     by     Professor     Redfield     as  Curriculum 

heretofore.    The  course  in  Equity  II,  omitted 
during    the    past    year,    owing    to    the     rearrangement    of 
the  Equity  courses,  will  be  given  by  Professor  Stone.     The 
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course  in  Bankruptcy,  formerly  given  by  Mr.  Parks,  will  be 
given  by  Professor  Kirchwey,  and  the  course  in  Domestic  Re- 
lations and  Law  of  Persons,  formerly  given  in  alternate  years 
by  Professor  Abbott,  will  hereafter  be  given  by  him  annually. 
Two  new  courses,  first  given  during  the  past  academic  year, 
will  be  continued  by  Mr.  Dorr.  One  of  them,  the  course  in  Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction,  deals  generally  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts  in  Equity  and  with  reference  to  Equity  Pleading 
and  Procedure.  The  other  "Trial  Evidence"  is  intended  to  sup- 
plement the  course  in  Evidence  with  a  series  of  practical  exer- 
cises in  the  application  of  the  rules  of  Evidence. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  adequate  financial  provision 
be  made  during  the  coming  year  for  a  course  in  Patent  Law 
and  a  course  in  the  Law  of  Mining  and  the  Law  of  Water 
Rights  afifecting  Mining  and  Irrigation.  The  Bar  of  New 
York,  to  say  nothing  of  that  of  other  States,  sending  many 
students  to  this  School,  has  a  large  number  of  lawyers  engaged 
almost,  if  not  quite  exclusively  in  Patent  Law  practice.  As 
time  goes  on  their  places  will  be  taken  by  graduates  of  the  law 
schools  of  the  country,  which,  with  few  exceptions,  provide 
little  or  no  instruction  in  this  important  branch  of  the  law.  A 
number  of  our  graduates  intending  to  take  up  the  practice  of 
Patent  Law  are  compelled  to  complete  their  Law  School  course 
without  instruction  in  this  subject,  while  others  are  deterred 
from  entering  the  School  because  of  the  want  of  the  desired 
instruction.  A  similar  situation  exists  in  the  case  of  the  law 
relating  to  mining  and  water  rights.  Many  of  our  students 
now  come  from  western  states,  where  these  branches  of  the  law 
are  of  the  first  importance,  and  many  other  desirable  students 
would  be  attracted  to  this  School  from  those  states  were  we  in 
a  position  to  ofifer  thorough  cases  of  instruction  in  these  sub- 
jects. A  course  in  Patent  Law  of  two  hours  a  week,  extending 
through  a  half  year,  and  a  course  in  Mining  Law  and  Water 
Rights  relating  to  Mining  and  Irrigation  for  a  like  period 
would  be  adequate  for  the  present,  and  if  adopted  would,  I  be- 
lieve, demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  this  expansion  of  our  cur- 
riculum. 

A  notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  Law  School  was  the 
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opening  of  Kent  Hall,  the  new  home  of  the  Law  School.    With 
the  installation  of  the  School  for  the  first  time 
in    adequate   and   appropriate    quarters,    with  Kent  Hall 

which  it  is  to  be  permanently  identified,  it 
may  fairly  be  said  to  enter  upon  a  new  era  in  its  his- 
tory. The  ample  space  provided  for  all  the  activities  of  the 
school,  and  the  unusual  and  attractive  library  facilities  afforded 
by  the  new  building,  have  not  only  added  to  the  comfort  of  the 
students  and  the  Faculty,  but  they  have  contributed  much  to 
the  spirit  of  loyal  enthusiasm  for  the  School  and  its  work  which 
has  prevailed  throughout  the  year. 

The  convenience  and  attractiveness,  however,  of  our  new 
library  have  but  served  to  emphasize  the  increasing  necessity 
for   better   library   administration   and    for   a 
large  addition  to  our  collection  of  law  reports  Library 

and  works  of  reference.  It  is  with  peculiar 
satisfaction,  therefore,  that  I  am  enabled  to  report  that 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  law 
librarian,  who  is  to  have  full  control  of  the  administration 
of  the  law  library.  J.  David  Thompson,  M.A.,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge  University,  has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of 
law  librarian.  Mr.  Thompson,  until  his  appointment,  was  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Documents  in  the  Congressional  Library, 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  has  been  actively  associated  in 
the  administration  of  the  Congressional  Law  Library.  He  has 
had  wide  library  experience  and  possesses  unusual  qualifications 
for  the  work  of  building  up  and  administering  our  law  library 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase  greatly  its  usefulness. 

Numerous  gifts  of  books  have  been  made  to  the  law  library 
during  the  year,  many  of  them  by  practicing  lawyers  in  the 
city  or  by  graduates  of  the  School.  Even  when  small  in  num- 
ber these  gifts  have  contributed  to  a  grand  total  which  has 
very  substantially  increased  our  law  library  resources.  Among 
the  gifts  of  the  year  especially  to  be  mentioned,  is  that  of  the 
law  library  of  Chancellor  Kent,  consisting  of  about  800  vol- 
umes, donated  to  the  Law  School  by  Edwin  C.  Kent,  Esq. 

TJbe  work  of  the  Library  Fund  Committee  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  Law  School,  which  was  organized  to  secure 
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the  donation  of  a  substantial  fund  for  the  use  of  the  law  li- 
brar}^,  is  progressing  favorably,  and  is  being  carried  forward 
with  an  earnestness  and  devotion  which  promises  well  for  the 
result  of  its  labors.  Greatly  to  be  desired  is  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  endowment  of  a  law  library,  sufficient  in  amount 
to  insure  a  systematic  building  up  of  a  library,  so  that  it  may 
meet  the  ever-increasing  demands  made  upon  it  by  our  student 
body,  as  well  as  supply  the  material  for  research  in  law  now 
being  carried  on  by  numerous  individuals  and  organizations 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University. 

A  gift  to  the  University  having  an  important  bearing  on  the 
activities  of  the  Law  School  is  the  donation  by  an  anonymous 
donor  of  the  sum  of  $15,000  per  year,  for  a 
Legislative  period  of  five  years,  for  the  establishment  of  a 

Drafting  fund  for  the  promotion  of  scientific  study  and 

investigation  in  legislative  drafting  and  for 
the  collection  of  materials  relating  thereto.  It  is  proposed  with 
the  fund  thus  provided  to  retain  the  services  of  men  trained  in 
the  law  and  having  some  experience  in  research  work,  to  devote 
their  entire  time  for  the  next  five  years  to  research  work  in 
legislation  and  administration,  the  primary  object  being  to  fur- 
nish technical  aid  in  legislative  drafting,  based  upon  scientific 
study.  The  immediate  benefit  to  the  Law  School  flowing  from 
this  donation  will  be  the  accumulation  of  material  available  for 
use  in  connection  with  its  educational  work,  and  the  active 
aid  and  co-operation  of  a  paid  body  of  experts  engaged  in 
research  work,  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  many  important 
legal  problems.  The  Fund  is  at  present  being  expended  for 
research  having  a  bearing  on  the  legislative  programmes  which 
are  now  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Commission  on  Uni- 
form Laws  appointed  by  the  governors  of  the  several  States. 

Indicative  of  the  widespread  interest  in  the  problems  of  law 
reform  is  a  gift  made  to  the  School  by  anonymous  donors  of 
the  sum  of  $200,  to  be  awarded  as  a  prize  for  an  essay  to  be 
written  on  the  subject  of  Law  Reform.  The  essays  are  to  be 
submitted  on  or  before  January  i,  1912,  and  the  competition  is 
to  be  confined  to  students  of  Columbia  Law  School,  who  on 
January  i,  1912,  are  candidates  for  a  degree. 
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The  action  of  other  university  law  schools  in  establishing 
a  graduate  course  leading  to  a  higher  degree  in  law,  as  well 
as  the  frequent  inquiries  addressed  to  me  upon 
the  subject  by  graduates  of  other  leading  law  A  Higher 

schools,  presses  upon  the  attention  the  question  Degree 

of  the  advisability  of  establishing  such  a 
course  at  this  Law  School.  Unquestionably,  the  chief  function 
of  this  Law  School  is,  and  must  remain,  the  training  of  stu- 
dents for  the  practice  of  law.  Although  vocational  in  char- 
acter, this  training  need  not  and  ought  not  to  be  narrow,  and 
should  be,  as  I  believe  it  is  at  Columbia,  broad  and  scholarly, 
without,  however,  losing  sight  of  those  practical  requirements 
which  are  essential  to  professional  training.  It  would  un- 
doubtedly be  unwise  to  encourage  any  considerable  number 
of  students  intending  to  practice  law  to  prolong  their  legal 
studies  beyond  the  generally  adopted  three-year  period.  But 
I  believe  that  the  University  should  meet  the  demand,  and 
indeed  to  a  reasonable  degree,  stimulate  a  demand  for  an  ad- 
vanced course  of  study  for  those  who  may  be  interested  in 
legal  research,  and  who  desire  special  aid  and  training  for  that 
purpose.  In  laying  out  any  programme  of  study  for  such  a 
course,  it  is  important  that  it  should  follow  and  not  parallel 
the  professional  law  course.  This  is  essential  not  only  to  se- 
cure the  proper  preliminary  training  for  the  advanced  student, 
but  that  the  professional  course,  as  such,  should  not  be  im- 
paired by  carrying  on  in  conjunction  with  it  courses  devised 
for  other  purposes  and  leading  to  a  different  and  possibly  more 
high-sounding  degree. 

For  the  second  time  a  limited  number  of  courses  in  law  have 
been  provided  at  the  Summer  Session  of  the  University.    The 
attendance  upon  these  courses  and  the  interest 
in  the  proposal  to  establish  them  evidenced  by  Summer 

prospective    students    demonstrate    that    they  Session 

meet  a  need,  and  that  wisely  administered,  with 
due  reference  to  the  programme  of  studies  in  the  regular  law 
course,  they  properly  supplement  the  work  of  the  Law  School. 
The  utility  of  these  courses  as  supplementing  the  regular  work 
of  the  School  is  at  present  seriously  impaired  by  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  the  Summer  Session  in  such  manner  as  to  limit  the 
period  of  summer  study  to  six  weeks.  Only  in  the  case  of 
courses  of  minor  importance  is  it  possible  to  crowd  into  this 
period  of  study  a  sufficient  number  of  lectures  to  be  equivalent 
in  point  of  time  to  the  corresponding  courses  in  the  regular 
work  of  the  School,  and  even  when  that  is  accomplished  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  a  course  of  five  lectures  a  week  in 
a  given  subject  for  six  weeks  is  educationally  equivalent  to  the 
same  course  consisting  of  three  lectures  a  week  for  ten  weeks. 
Moreover,  in  the  shorter  period  only  a  limited  number  of 
courses  can  be  taken  by  any  one  student,  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  lectures  required  in  any  given  course,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  equivalent  in  point  of  time  to  the  corresponding 
course  in  the  regular  work  of  the  Law  School.  The  result, 
therefore,  is  that  the  summer  courses  in  law  as  at  present  or- 
ganized are  necessarily  restricted  to  a  limited  number  of 
courses,  which  from  the  scholarly  point  of  view  are  not  as  at- 
tractive as  the  same  courses  in  our  regular  session.  Owing, 
also,  to  the  limitation  of  time,  students  attending  our  Summer 
Session  are  able  to  take  only  about  half  of  the  number  of 
courses  which  they  would  be  able  to  take  in  the  Summer  Ses- 
sions in  law  maintained  in  several  other  universities.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  the  educational  work  of  the  Summer  Session 
may  adequately  supplement  the  regular  work  of  the  Law 
School,  and  in  view  of  the  number  of  students  who  are  anxious 
to  do  summer  work  in  law,  I  urge  that  the  period  of  law  study 
in  the  Summer  Session  be  increased  to  a  period  of  not  less 
than  eleven  weeks,  and  that  the  courses  be  so  arranged  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  lecture  hours  as  to  make  them  more 
nearly  equivalent  educationally  to  the  corresponding  courses 
in  the  regular  session  of  the  Law  School. 

An  important  change  in  the  policy  of  the  School  is  marked 
by  the  action  of  the  Faculty  in  carrying  into  effect  the  Reso- 
lution of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  pro- 

n  ranee  viding  for  a  modification  of  the  conditions  of 

Requirement.  ,     .     .  ,      t         o  i      i      o-  t 

admission  to  the  Law  School.    Since  1903  the 

requirement  for  admission  to  the  Law  School  has  been  the 

successful  completion  of  the  college  course  leading  to  the  bac- 
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calaureate  degree.  Beginning  with  the  academic  year  1911-12, 
admission  to  the  School  will  be  upon  one  of  the  following  three 
conditions : 

(a)  Graduation  from  an  approved  college  or  scientific  school 
of  collegiate  rank. 

(&)  The  successful  completion  of  three  years  of  under- 
graduate study  in  an  approved  college  or  scientific  school, 
which  course  of  study  must  have  included  satisfactory  courses 
in  Economics  and  in  English  and  American  History. 

(c)  In  lieu  of  either  of  the  above,  the  presentation  of  satis- 
factory evidence  of  preliminary  training  obtained  in  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  in  this  country  or  abroad,  equivalent  to 
that  prescribed  in  either  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  (a)  or 

The  practical  effect  of  the  change  is  to  extend  the  privileges 
of  the  combined  academic  and  professional  course  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  other  colleges  and  universities  which  has  always 
been  extended  to  the  students  of  Columbia  College,  thus  en- 
abling any  student  who  has  successfully  completed  three  years 
of  college  work  at  any  college  or  university  of  good  standing 
to  begin  his  professional  school  work  at  Columbia,  leaving  it, 
however,  to  the  college  or  university  at  which  he  has  carried 
on  his  undergraduate  work  to  award  to  him  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree upon  completion  of  the  first  year  of  work  at  the  Law 
School.  The  change  is  also  a  recognition  of  the  view  so  fre- 
quently expressed  by  many  lawyers  and  educators  to  the  effect 
that  the  period  required  for  college  and  law  school  education 
combined  is  too  long,  thus  delaying  the  admission  of  the  college 
and  law  school  graduate  to  the  Bar  until  his  habits  tend  to  be- 
come fixed  and  it  is  increasingly  difficult  for  him  to  adapt  him- 
self to  professional  requirements. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  information  contained 
in  the  report  upon  the  combined  academic  and  professional 
course  prepared  last  year  by  a  Committee  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity under  instruction  from  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities. This  report  shows  that  of  the  19  leading  universities 
of  the  United  States  maintaining  law  schools  all  but  two,  viz., 
the  University  of  Kansas  and  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
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permit  their  own  students  to  complete  a  combined  academic 
and  law  course  in  six  years.  Among  the  universities  permitting 
such  completion  within  six  years  are  Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell, 
University  of  Chicago,  the  University  of  California  and  Le- 
land-Stanford  University.  The  Committee  preparing  the  re- 
port sought  the  opinions  of  twelve  deans  of  the  leading  law 
schools  in  the  United  States,  including  the  deans  of  law  schools 
of  each  of  the  universities  above  mentioned,  as  to  the  advisabil- 
ity of  the  combined  course.  Of  these,  eleven  expressed  them- 
selves unqualifiedly  as  being  in  favor  of  the  combined  course 
leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree  and  to  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in 
six  years.  One  expressed  himself  as  not  favoring  the  combined 
course,  but  upon  the  express  ground  that  the  three  years  in 
Law  School  should  be  spent  under  the  exclusive  direction  of 
the  Law  Faculty  and  in  the  Law  School.  The  new  regulations 
in  force  at  Columbia,  as  well  as  the  scheme  for  the  combined 
professional  course  previously  existing  in  Columbia,  requires 
the  candidate  for  the  LL.B.  degree  to  spend  three  years  in  the 
Law  School  under  the  direction  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  new  regulations  carry  to  its 
logical  conclusion  the  principal  of  the  combined  course  as 
adopted  in  all  the  leading  universities  of  the  United  States  and 
are  supported  by  the  practically  unanimous  opinions  of  the 
administrative  heads  of  all  the  more  prominent  law  schools  of 
the  country. 

It  is  important  that  all  those  interested  in  the  School  of  Law 
should  clearly  understand  that  the  change  does  not  in  any  re- 
spect involve  a  lowering  of  the  standards  of  the  Law  School. 
The  standard  of  the  Law  School  depends  primarily  upon  the 
efficiency  of  its  teaching  and  only  indirectly  upon  its  entrance 
requirements.  In  fact,  the  change  in  entrance  requirements 
affects  the  efficiency  of  teaching  only  in  so  far  as  it  produces 
such  a  radical  change  in  the  quality  of  our  students  as  to  impair 
classroom  discussion,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  instruction  in 
the  Law  School.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Law  Faculty  is  that  students  in  the  Second  Year 
Class  under  our  present  requirements,  are  as  capable  of  carry- 
ing on  successful  classroom  discussion  as  are  members  of  the 
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usual  Third  Year  Class.  There  is  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  to  change  in  any  respect  the  charac- 
ter or  quality  of  work  done  in  the  Law  School,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  may  be  possible  to  improve  it.  It  may,  therefore,  be  safely 
asserted  that  the  new  requirements  for  admission  do  not  in  any 
respect  lower  the  standard  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
School. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  new  entrance  requirements  will 
make  any  substantial  difference  in  the  enrollment,  at  least, 
until  the  practice  of  combining-  the  academic  course  of  one 
college  or  university  with  the  professional  course  of  another 
college  or  university  upon  the  six-year  basis  becomes  more 
fimily  established.  In  fact,  the  Law  School  has  now  reached 
a  position  with  the  four  years'  college  requirement  in  force 
such  that  its  enrollment  might  reasonably  have  been  expected 
to  increase  even  more  rapidly  than  those  interested  in  its  wel- 
fare would  care  to  have  it.  The  only  consideration,  therefore, 
which  need  have  weight  in  determining  the  future  policy  of  the 
School  are  those  which  bear  on  the  soundness  of  its  scholarship 
and  on  its  adaptation  in  a  large  and  broad  sense  to  the  practical 
needs  and  aims  of  a  thorough  professional  training. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  throughout  the  past  year  all  questions 
affecting  the  educational  work  and  policy  of  the  School  have 
been  acted  upon  by  the  Faculty  with  unanimity  and  in  a  spirit 
of  harmonious  co-operation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Harlan  F.  Stone, 

Dean. 

June  30,  191 1. 


COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND 
SURGEONS 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  3O,    I9II 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 
Sir: 

It  was  my  duty  a  year  ago,  in  presenting  a  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  to  lay 
particular  stress  upon  the  necessity  for  the  extension  and 
upon  the  plans  for  the  development  of  the  school.  Atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  three  greatest  needs  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  University:  an  increased  endowment 
for  education  and  research;  a  building  fund  to  re-establish 
the  school  in  a  new  home  fitted  with  more  convenient  and 
more  spacious  laboratory  space  than  the  present  buildings; 
and  finally  the  most  urgent  need  of  all,  the  securing  of  an 
university  hospital. 

In  contrast  with  last  year's  statement  of  the  hopes  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  for  its  future  develop- 
ment it  is  possible  now  to  report  that  the 
Presbyterian  special  and  most  urgent  need  of  the  College 
Hospital  — the  development  of  an  university  hospital 

Alliance  — jg  practically  settled.    An  alliance  between 

Columbia  University  acting  in  behalf  of  this 
school  of  medicine  and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  this  city 
has  been  perfected.  The  terms  of  this  agreement  are  such 
that  the  school  secures  the  educational  and  scientific  direc- 
tion of  a  hospital  service  both  in  medicine  and  in  surgery. 
It  is  a  mark  of  modern  progress  in  hospital  management 
and  in  medical  education  that  the  board  of  trustees  of  a 
large  independent  hospital  has  appreciated  the  advantages 
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to  the  hospital  of  fostering  medical  education  in  its  wards 
and  of  delegating  its  scientific  work  to  a  university. .  This 
alliance  marks  an  advance  far  greater  and  an  innovation 
far  more  radical  than  appears  in  a  mere  statement  of  the 
simple  facts.  This  alliance  marks  in  New  York  the  first 
really  important  break  in  the  antagonism  that  has  been  felt 
between  hospitals  and  medical  education.  It  is  the  first  im- 
portant step  to  give  to  New  York  City  a  position  in  med- 
ical education  at  all  commensurate  with  those  clinical  ad- 
vantages which  are  inherent  in  its  size  and  in  its  cosmo- 
politan life  as  one  of  the  greatest  centers  of  civilization  and 
of  international  commerce. 

This  same  kind  of  amalgamation  of  clinical  and  scientific 
plants  is  going  on  in  other  medical  centers  to  the  great 
benefit  of  medical  education  in  the  United  States.  It  rep- 
resents a  very  modern  movement  in  medical  educational 
institutions  to  improve  their  plants  and  their  methods  to 
meet  the  developments  of  biological  science.  This  tendency 
of  the  schools  v^^as  stimulated  by  the  report  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  published  a  year  ago.  Under  this  combined 
influence  the  number  of  schools  of  medicine  in  the  United 
States  has  been  reduced  from  174  to  129  within  a  year  and 
this  process  is  still  going  on  by  the  consolidation  of  several 
schools  into  one  and  by  the  discontinuance  of  others.  This 
wave  of  reform  and  improvement  has  been  felt  in  New  York, 
and  the  ends  aimed  at  will  be  advanced  by  nothing  more 
than  by  this  alliance  between  Columbia  and  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital. 

This  alliance  solves  one  of  the  three  problems  calling  for 
a  large  expenditure  to  which  my  report  referred  last  year. 
It  leaves  the  other  two  not  untouched,  but 
rather  in  a  position  which  will  require  a  so-       Rebuilding  of 
lution  in  the  immediate  future.     The  ques-  School 

tion  of  endowment  has  been  an  important 
question  for  some  years,  and  the  sum  of  $4,000,000  was  set 
in  my  last  year's  report  as  the  goal  towards  which  the  Col- 
lege should  strive  to  attain  before  an  adequate  solution  of 
the  question  of  permanent  endowment  can  be  considered 
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as  reached.  It  is,  however,  the  question  of  a  new  home  for 
the  school  which  is  really  urgent.  The  alliance  with  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  will  necessitate  a  close  physical  asso- 
ciation in  order  to  make  the  medical  combination  properly 
effective.  The  Hospital  proposes  to  build  an  entire  new 
hospital  with  every  facility  for  scientific  research  and  for 
medical  education.  It  is  incumbent  on  this  College  to  pro- 
vide a  new  medical  school  with  modern  buildings  adequate 
in  internal  arrangement  both  for  the  present  needs  of  the 
school  and  for  its  future  development.  This  new  home  must 
be  placed  in  close  physical  contact  with  the  new  Presby- 
terian Hospital.  The  plan  of  development  must  contem- 
plate the  rebuilding  of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  and  of  the 
Sloane  Hospital  for  Women  and  the  entire  abandonment  of 
the  present  site  on  Fifty-ninth  Street.  The  present  col- 
lege buildings  represent  the  best  ideals  of  the  medicine  of 
twenty-five  years  ago.  When  they  were  built  in  1887  the 
modern  developments  of  science  applicable  to  medicine  were 
undreamed  of.  Bacteriology  was  yet  to  be  invented  and 
the  applications  in  pathology,  in  physiology  and  in  chem- 
istry to  clinical  medicine  and  surgery  were  undiscovered. 
It  has  been  a  constant  struggle  to  keep  the  plant  up  to  date, 
and  since  1887  additions  and  redistributions  of  space  have 
been  of  annual  occurrence.  Further  advance  is  impossible 
without  a  large  addition  to  the  present  floor  space,  and  this 
hospital  alliance  offers  the  opportunity  and  the  necessity 
for  a  radical  change  of  buildings  and  of  site.  The  plan  for 
rebuilding  must  include  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
a  department  of  preventive  medicine  and  sanitation  to  be 
organized  on  the  broadest  university  lines  to  work  both 
in  connection  with  the  medical  school  and  parallel  to  it  as 
a  distinct  educational  force  in  Columbia.  The  plan  of  de- 
velopment must  include  a  scheme  for  the  proper  care  of 
the  students  of  the  school.  It  should  provide  both  dormi- 
tory and  study  rooms  and  also  opportunity  for  recreation 
and  exercise.  The  present  student  of  medicine,  in  New 
York  at  any  rate,  is  dependent  for  lodging  and  food  upon 
the  boarding  houses  of  the  city.     He  has  no  academic  life 
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at  all.  It  is  true  that  the  amount  of  work  which  he  must 
accomplish  in  his  four  years  of  study  leave  him  but  little 
time  for  play  and  none  at  all  for  the  regular  recreations  of 
the  academic  undergraduate.  Nevertheless  no  rational  de- 
velopment of  this  school  can  be  outlined  which  does  not 
propose  a  betterment  in  the  present  lack  of  all  opportunity 
even  for  a  hygienic  life  of  the  student  of  medicine.  A  care- 
ful study  of  this  question  of  the  physical  rebuilding  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  estimates  the  cost  at 
$2,915,000  for  the  College,  the  Sloane  Hospital  and  the 
Vanderbilt  Clinic,  and  $550,000  for  a  proper  students'  dor- 
mitory. These  sums  represent  the  immediate  and  urgent 
needs  of  the  school,  the  accomplishment  of  which  are  essen- 
tial to  a  proper  utilization  of  the  great  opportunity  presented 
by  the  Columbia  and   Presbyterian  Hospital  alliance. 

By  this  hospital  alliance  the  school  secures  at  once  a  uni- 
versity  development  for  the  departments  of  medicine,  of 
surgery  and  of  pathology.     One-half  of  the 
medical  service  of  the  hospital  has  been  placed  Hospital 

in  the  hands  of  the  professor  of  medicine  and  Services 

will  be  conducted  as  a  distinct  and  individual 
service  with  the  Bard  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in 
continuous  and  single  charge.  The  organization  will  include 
the  appointment  of  an  assistant  professor  and  of  assistants 
to  serve  under  him.  This  medical  "clinic"  in  the  German 
sense  will  round  out  the  development  in  this  department 
which  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  two  years.  During 
this  time  the  out-patient  service  at  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic 
has  been  fitted  up  with  a  research  laboratory,  a  departmental 
library  and  a  study  room  for  the  head  of  the  department. 
One-half  of  the  surgical  service  of  the  Hospital  is  already 
under  the  similar  individual  charge  of  the  Professor  of 
Surgery  and  this  surgical  "clinic"  has  been  expanded  by 
the  appointment  of  assistants  in  the  clinical  an4  pathological 
branches  along  the  same  lines  as  those  indicated  in  the  case 
of  the  medical  service.  The  pathological  department  will 
have  added  to  it,  also,  a  complete  pathological  staff  with 
the  appointment  of  two  personal  connections  between  the 
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pathological  department  at  the  College  and  the  hospital 
work.  A  sufficient  number  of  assistants  have  been  ap- 
pointed at  the  hospital  to  connect  in  an  adequate  manner  the 
pathological  work  both  in  the  wards  and  in  the  laboratory 
with  the  medical  and  surgical  services  of  the  hospital.  These 
three  additions  to  the  equipment  of  the  College  will  add 
a  complete  university  equipment  in  these  three  principal 
branches  of  medical  education  and  the  future  will  require 
only  an  expansion  and  enlargement  of  the  organization 
which  is  created  in  this  manner  by  this  hospital-university 
alliance.  The  future  will  bring  to  the  school,  therefore,  an 
enlargement  of  the  medical  and  surgical  "clinics"  with  all 
the  necessary  pathological  assistants  to  make  those  depart- 
ments of  full  educational  value  in  the  curriculum.  The 
Presbyterian  Hospital  proposes  to  build  in  the  immediate 
future  an  entire  new  hospital,  and  this  alliance  will  secure 
for  the  school,  therefore,  a  new  hospital  built  for  the  ex- 
press purposes  of  providing  for  the  educational  needs  of 
the  College  in  medicine,  in  surgery  and  in  pathology. 

Under  the  present  arrangements  those  services  of  the 
hospital  which  are  organized  as  interrupted  services,  or 
which  are  not  included  in  the  university  organization  out- 
lined above,  can  be  used  in  so  far  as  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  in  charge  have  appointments  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, in  the  same  way  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
College  uses  the  other  outlying  hospitals  of  the  city  which 
have  recognized  the  new  developments  of  medical  educa- 
tion and  have  admitted  fourth-year  students  to  their  wards 
as  clinical  clerks.  There  will  always  be  a  need  for  outly- 
ing hospitals  whose  services  will  be  conducted  by  professors 
of  clinical  medicine  and  clinical  surgery,  in  which  to  train 
the  students  of  the  college  as  clinical  clerks  during  their 
last  year  of  instruction.  Even  the  completion  of  the  new 
Presbyterian  Hospital  will  not  diminish  the  necessity  for 
such  hospitals.  On  the  contrary,  the  system  of  clinical 
clerks  has  become  fixed  in  the  curriculum  of  the  College, 
and  its  development  will  result  in  an  extension  of  the  time 
spent  in  this  work  until  the  curriculum  shall  have  been  ex- 
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tended  to  a  full  five  years.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the 
fact  that  the  hospitals  which  have  been  using  these  clinical 
clerks  have  found  them  an  important  assistance  to  the  care 
of  their  patients.  The  training  of  medical  students,  there- 
fore, is  already  being  appreciated  as  a  necessary  part  of 
the  philanthropic  work  of  hospital  corporations,  and  it  will 
not  be  long  before  it  would  be  found  as  difficult  to  discon- 
tinue this  service  of  medical  students  in  hospitals  as  it  was' 
five  years  ago  to  institute  it  originally. 

A  considerable  discussion  has  been  held  of  late,  in  various 
centers  of  medical  education,  concerning  the  advisability  of 
placing  the   professors   of  medicine  and   of 
surgery  upon  a  full  university  basis  and  re-  Medical 

quiring  of  the  heads  of  these  departments  Professors 

that  they  devote  their  whole  time  to  uni- 
versity work.  The  arguments  in  favor  would  include  the 
facts  that  professors  serving  on  such  a  basis  would  be  able 
and  anxious  to  devote  a  large  part  of  their  time  to  their 
wards  and  to  their  students ;  that  such  professors  would 
thus  be  placed  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  laboratory  men, 
and  that  the  University  is  entitled  to  more  of  their  time 
than  it  is  possible  to  secure  when  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ment divide  their  interest  between  the  College  work  and 
their  private  practice,  whether  that  practice  be  confined  to 
consultation  work  or  not.  The  principal  argument  against 
the  innovation  and  objection  to  it  would  seem  to  be  that 
such  an  arrangement  would  seriously  curtail  the  experience 
of  the  ph3^sician  in  question.  The  distinction  between  the 
diseases  usually  found  in  hospital  wards  and  those  of  persons 
able  to  be  about  and  even  to  do  a  fair  day's  work  is  not  an 
unusual  scientific  fact.  No  college  professor  will  retain  his 
pre-eminence  if  his  work  is  limited  to  the  study  of  the  in- 
flammatory and  organic  diseases  usually  seen  in  ward  services. 
He  must  know  thoroughly  all  the  various  functional  disturb- 
ances which  are  arising  from  the  strains  and  worries  of  life 
in  the  twentieth  century.  The  solution  of  the  question 
would  seem  to  be  in  some  middle  ground.  The  correct  posi- 
tion may  be  found  in  some  such  compromise  as  the  follow- 
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ing:  that  the  university  professor  should  be  compelled  to 
limit  his  work,  outside  of  the  hospital,  to  consultations  and 
that  he  should  confine  his  actual  care  of  private  patients  to 
those  occupying  rooms  in  the  hospital  and  that  in  general 
half  his  time  should  be  devoted  to  college  work.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  prescribe  rules  which  should  limit  the  number 
of  hours  devoted  to  outside  work  while  endeavoring  to  en- 
force the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  university  work.  Such 
rules  can  never  accomplish  their  object  unless  the  professor 
subject  to  them  is  in  sympathy  with  their  spirit  and  then 
the  rules  are  superfluous.  A  mere  living  up  to  the  letter  of 
the  law  will  never  accomplish  good  scientific  results.  The 
application  of  university » ideals  and  of  university  standards 
to  the  clinical  departments  of  medicine  is  certain  to  come, 
but  it  can  never  be  accomplished  without  a  very  serious  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  medical  education.  The  type  of  phy- 
sician who  is  needed  to  fill  these  positions  could  never  be 
attracted  to  an  university  career  except  his  remuneration 
be  placed  on  a  higher  plane  than  that  of  the  old-time  med- 
ical teacher.  Even  to-day  the  clinical  chairs  are  universally 
more  poorly  paid  than  are  the  scientific  chairs.  And  in 
some  schools  of  medicine  of  good  repute  the  clinical  chairs 
are  paid  only  by  the  reputation  which  follows  the  holding 
of  the  position. 

The  work  of  investigating  cancer  has  been  continued  dur- 
ing the  year  in  many  departments  and  a  series  of  studies 
from  the  departments  of  pathology,  surgery, 
Cancer  chemistry   and   zoology   are    ready    for   the 

Research  press.     These  will  be  published  in  the  au- 

tumn. The  George  Crocker  Special  Research 
Fund  is  partly  available  for  a  continuation  of  this  work,  and 
the  development  of  a  plan  for  the  permanent  organization 
of  the  work  in  this  field  is  in  the  hands  of  a  special  commit- 
tee. The  work  during  the  past  year  has  been  carried  on 
under  the  same  auspices  as  during  the  two  years  previous. 
The  number  of  students  of  the  college 
during  the  past  session  was  346,  divided 
into  several  classes  as  follows : 


Registration 
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^First-Year  Class 79 

2Second-Year  Class 87 

Third- Year  Class 91 

Fourth-Year  Class 71 

Special  Students,  including  Graduates 18 

The  Graduating  Class  numbered  70,  of  whom  61%  had 
received  previous  academic  degrees.  The  College  adopted 
the  principle  some  three  years  ago  of  admitting  to  advanced 
standing  any  students  who  had  completed  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  one  or  two  years  in  a  recognized  college  of  medicine. 
Students  who  meet  with  these  requirements  have  been  admitted 
to  the  second  and  third  years  to  the  same  standing  to  which 
they  would  have  been  entitled  had  they  remained  in  their 
university  of  previous  residence.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in 
previous  reports  that  New  York  should  aim  to  become  a  finish- 
ing school  for  students  who  have  taken  their  preliminary 
work  at  other  universities.  The  graduating  class  this  year  at 
Columbia  shows  to  a  marked  degree  that  this  view  was  correct. 
The  class  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  was  only  64  in  num- 
ber, and  since  that  time  has  lost  some  13  men  through  vari- 
ous causes.  During  the  same  time  it  gained  additions  of 
3  men  from  other  classes  and  20  men  by  admissions  to  ad- 
vanced standing,  and  finally  graduated  greater  by  six  than  the 
class  numbered  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

The  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
has  lost  by  death  during  the  past  year  four  of  its  staff. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Herter,  Professor  of  Pharma- 
cology and  Therapeutics,  passed  away  on  Deaths 
December  5,  1910,  after  an  acute  illness. 
Professor  Herter  had  not  been  in  good  health  for  several 
years  and  had  not  taken  an  active  participation  in  the  work 
of  the  school,  but  the  Department  of  Pharmacology  is  still 
influenced  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Herter  for  this  work 
and  will  not  soon  forget  the  stimulus  which  he  gave  to  the 
department  from  the  time  of  his  appointment  in  1903,  when 
he  reorganized  and  revolutionized  the  teaching  of  pharma- 
cology and  therapeutics  in  this  College. 

^Including   11     Juniors  and  Seniors  in  Columbia  College. 
^Including  6  Seniors  in  Columbia  College. 
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Dr.  Herman  Knapp,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Ophthalmology, 
passed  away  on  April  30,  191 1,  after  a  long  career  of  activ- 
ity in  his  specialty.  He  was  the  founder  in  Heidelberg, 
Germany,  of  the  first  special  hospital  for  diseases  of  the 
eye,  and  upon  coming  to  New  York  he  was  active  in  found- 
ing a  similar  hospital  and  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
From  1888  to  1902  he  was  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Diseases  of  the  Eye  in  this  College.  His  work  as  a  pioneer 
in  his  chosen  specialty  should  be  recorded  here  as  of  spe- 
cial significance  in  medical  education  and  medical  science. 

Dr.  Charles  C.  Ransom,  who  was  well  known  in  this  com- 
munity as  a  specialist  on  rheumatism  and  allied  diseases, 
passed  away  on  September  13,  1910.  He  had  only  recently 
joined  the  teaching  staff  as  Associate  in  Clinical  Medicine, 
and  his  untimely  death  must  be  regretted  by  his  colleagues 
and  this  College. 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Poore,  Associate  in  Clinical  Surgery  at 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  died  on  April  4,  191 1.  Dr.  Poore's 
work  in  the  College  had  been  much  curtailed  of  late  years. 
He  formerly  was  active  in  the  treatment  of  joint  diseases 
in  children,  but  had  retired  from  active  work  before  his 
death. 

New  appointments  to  professorial  grade  have  been  made 
in  the  departments  of  biological  chemistry,  physiology,  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  neurology. 
Additions  to  ^^-  William  H.  Welker  has  been  appointed 

the  StafiF  Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  Chemistry. 

Dr.  Welker  was  an  Associate  in  the  Depart- 
ment during  the  past  year  and  came  to  Columbia  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Frank  H.  Pike  has  been  called  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Dr.  Warfield  T.  Longcope,  who  had  previously  served 
for  several  years  as  Assistant  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of 
the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  assigned  to  the  new  University 
"clinic"  which  has  been  organized  at  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital. 
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Dr.  J.  Ramsay  Hunt  has  been  appointed  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Neurology  and  has  been  given  charge  of  the  ser- 
vice at  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  Dr.  Hunt  was  called  from 
Cornell  University. 

The  several  departments  of  the  school  show  an  increased 
activity  in  medical  research  and  education.  The  following 
statements  will  point  out  the  most  prominent  facts  which 
are  worthy  of  note. 

This  department  has  received  a  stimulus  for  increased 
work  in  the  appointment  of  an  assistant  professor  as  noted 
above.  During  the  year  a  quarterly  publica- 
tion known  as  the  Biochemical  Bulletin  has  Biological 
been  begun,  which  will  be  published  under  Chemistry 
the  auspices  of  the  Columbia  University  Bio- 
chemical Association.  This  Association  consists  of  some 
two  hundred  members  made  up  of  advanced  workers  in  this 
specialty  who  have  been  in  the  past,  or  are  at  present,  con- 
nected with  the  department. 

The  Department  of  Physiology  has  been  reorganized  and 
the  work  of  the  department  will  be  very  materially  extended 
during  the  coming  year  in  such  a  way  that 
the  plans  for  emphasizing  the  relations  be-  Physiology 

tween  physiology  and  clinical  medicine  re- 
ferred to  in  my  report  of  last  year  will  be  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful realization. 

Professor  Frederic  S.  Lee  has  been  given  charge  of  the 
department  and  he  will  be  assisted  by  Associate  Professor 
R.  Burton-Opitz,  Assistant  Professor  Frank  H.  Pike,  whose 
appointment  has  been  referred  to  above,  and  Dr.  Horatio  B. 
Williams,  who  was  called  from  Cornell  University  to  be 
Associate  in  this  department.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  a 
"heart  station"  equipped  with  the  modern  apparatus  for 
electrocardiographic  and  other  mechanical  studies  of  the 
circulation.  This  work  will  be  in  charge  of  Dr.  Williams. 
A  course  in  clinical  physiology  has  been  established  deal- 
ing with  the  application  of  physiological  methods  to  prob- 
lems of  clinical  medicine.  These  two  innovations  will  bring 
the  clinical  assistants  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
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the  demonstrators  of  physiology  in  close  contact  in  the 
study  of  the  patients  who  may  apply  at  the  Vanderbilt 
Clinic. 

The  chief  professorship  of  physiology  has  been  given 
the  title  of  the  Dalton  professorship  in  memory  of  Dr.  John 
C.  Dalton,  who  for  thirty-five  years  was  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology in  this  College  and  President  of  the  College  from 
1884-1889.  Dr.  Dalton  was  the  first  experimental  physi- 
ologist in  America,  and  the  perpetuation  of  his  name  in  con- 
nection with  this  department  is  a  fitting  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Trustees. 

The  addition  to  the  Sloane  Hospital  for 
Gynecology         Women  was   opened  during  the  year,  and 
this  department  has  already  begun  its  work 
in  its  new  equipment. 

The  development  in  the  Department  of  the  Practice  of 
Medicine  has  been  outlined  in  the  early  part  of  this  report 
and  is  dependent  upon  and  made  possible  by 
Practice  of  the   development  of   the   alliance    with   the 

Medicine  Presbyterian  Hospital.     The  instruction  in 

medicine  is  now  carried  on  continuously  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  of  the  curriculum.  There  no  longer 
exists  in  the  students'  work  any  long  periods  of  cessation 
of  work  in  medicine. 

The  new  surgical  laboratory  has  been  completed  and  the 
facilities  of  the  laboratory  for  surgical  research  and  sur- 
gical pathology  have  been  greatly  increased. 
Surgery  A  fund  of  $10,000  a  year  has  been  guaran- 

teed for  four  years'  to  conduct  !this  important 
branch  of  investigation.     In  addition  the   Bull   Memorial 
Fund  for  surgical  research  has  just  been  turned  over  to  the 
University,  and  this  income  becomes  available  during  the 
next  year.    These  increased  facilities  place  the  Department 
of  Surgery  of  this  College  in  an  enviable  position. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  this  department  has  received 
the  income  of  a  scholarship  fund  for  the  sup- 
^     port  of  an  advanced  worker  in  this  specialty. 
The  fund  is  established  by  the  children  of  the  late  Dr.  Abram 
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DuBois,  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, and  is  known  as  the  Abram  DuBois  Fellowship  in 
Ophthalmology. 

During  the  year  the  first  regular  course  of  instruction  in 
the  important  subject  of  public  health  and  sanitation  was  given 
by  Dr.  Walter  Bensel.    Two  years  ago  a  num- 
ber of  lectures  on  these  subjects  was  given  by        Hygiene  and 
r  .1.1.  •.  4.  Sanitary 

a  group  of  experts,  but  last  year  it  was  not  Science 

possible  to  organize  any  course  at  all.  The 
College  has  appointed  Dr.  Walter  Bensel  associate,  and  during 
the  past  session  a  thorough  and  systematic  course  of  instruction 
was  presented  to  the  fourth  year  class.  Dr.  Bensel  brought  to 
his  work  a  training  second  to  none  and  which  he  has  secured 
by  efficient  service  in  the  New  York  City  Health  Department, 
where  he  now  holds  the  office  of  Sanitary  Superintendent.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  course  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  uni- 
versity department  and  a  large  undertaking  in  this  important 
field. 

The  managers  of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  have  been  able  to 
report  that  its  dispensary  has  been  rated  by  the  inspec- 
tors of  the  .State  Charities  Aid  Association 
in  the  first  class.  Vanderbilt 

The  Clinic  has  conducted  during  the  past  Clinic 

two  years  and  a  half  a  day  camp  for  tuber- 
culosis upon  its  roof.  This  has  been  supported  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  from  the  sale  of  its  Christmas  stamps. 
This  support  has  been  withdrawn,  but  it  is  possible  to  re- 
port that  the  camp  will  be  continued  owing  to  the  gen- 
erosity of  one  of ^  the  friends  of  the  Clinic. 

Arrangements  have  recently  been  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  milk  station  in  connection  with  the  Department 
of  Diseases  of  Children.  This  will  be  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  New  York  Milk  Committee,  and  it 
will  offer  the  students  opportunities  for  work  along  these 
lines. 

The  Vanderbilt  Clinic  has  medical  education  constantly  in 
view  as  its  chief  function,  and  these  additions  to  the  philan- 
thropic work  of  the  Clinic  are  always  used  to  increase  the 
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opportunities  for  the  students  of  the  College  to  study  the 
newer  methods  which  are  brought  into  use. 

The  Alumni  Association  is  still  holding  its  meetings  at 
the  College.     It  continues  to  support  vari- 
Alumni  ous  scientific  activities  in  the  departments 

Association         of  pathology  and  physiology.     The   equip- 
ment for  the  new  "heart  station"  which  will 
be  established  will  be  furnished  by  the  invested  funds  of 
this  Association. 

In  addition  to  the  publication  of  reports  under  the  George 
Crocker  Special  Research  Fund  special  reports  are  ready 
to  appear  from  the  departments  of  biological 
Publications  chemistry  and  of  pathology  and  a  very  care- 
ful resume  of  the  work  during  the  past  few 
years  has  been  issued  from  the  Department  of  Neurology. 
"During  the  year  the  managers  of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  have 
adopted  a  terminology^  of  diseases  and  have  published  the  same 
in  a  small  pamphlet.  This  system  of  nomenclature  has  been 
compiled  by  two  officers  of  the  College,  Walton  Martin,  Associ- 
ate in  Surgery,  and  Adrian  V.  S.  Lambert,  Instructor  in 
Surgery.  It  represents  the  work  of  several  years  and  is  the 
best  system  of  classification  for  filing  medical  and  surgical 
histories  as  yet  presented  to  the  professional  public.  It  is  in 
use  in  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  and  has  been  adopted  by  a  number 
of  hospitals  in  this  city  and  elsewhere." 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  can  look  for- 
ward with  renewed  enthusiasm  to  its  future.  In  no  year 
since  the  transfer  of  the  College  from  its  antiquated  build- 
ing in  Twenty-Third  Street  to  its  present  quarters  have  so 
many  new  fields  of  activity  been  opened  to  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  Columbia  University. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Sam'l  W.  Lambert, 
Dean. 

June  30,  1911. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  3O,  IQII 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  young  men  in  this  country 
entering  upon  a  technical  education,  to  which  attention  was 
drawn  a  year  ago,  has  been  even  more  marked  during  the  past 
year.  Very  few  engineering  schools  throughout  the  United 
States  showed  an  increase  and  in  most  cases  there  was  a 
marked  falling  off  in  numbers.  While  we 
were  among  the  few  who  gained  in  total  Registration 
numbers  and  while  our  First  Year  Class  was 
slightly  larger  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  neverthe- 
less there  was  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  number  of  new 
students,  especially  those  entering  with  advanced  standing. 
We  have  very  good  evidence  showing  that  this  is  due  to  the 
extensive  development  and  improvement  in  engineering  instruc- 
tion at  other  institutions  both  in  the  personnel  of  the  teaching 
force  and  in  equipment  and  also  to  the  raising  of  their  stand- 
ards to  comport  more  with  ours.  The  result  of  this  change  is 
that  students  do  not  have  the  same  incentive  as  formerly  for 
leaving  these  institutions  to  finish  in  our  Schools  of  Mines, 
Engineering  and  Chemistry,  especially  when  they  consider  our 
much  higher  tuition  fees  and  the  widespread  impression  that 
the  cost  of  living  in  New  York  is  very  high.  These  facts  were 
pointed  out  in  my  last  report  and  the  registration  figures  have 
merely  confirmed  them. 

Our  engineering  courses  are  exceptionally  good  and  our 
officers  of  instruction  are  continually  on  the  alert  to  improve 
them,  working  together  with  an  energy,  harmony  and  enthu- 
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siasm  which  cannot  help  but  make  for  efficiency.  That  the 
standard  of  scholarship  has  been  steadily  raised  is  the  testimony 
of  our  instructors,  and  this  is  supported  by  our  records.  This 
result  is  due  to  a  careful  elimination  of  unsatisfactory  students, 
to  the  plan  of  small  sections  in  the  first  and  second  years,  to 
efficient   instruction  and  to   a  gradually   increasing  firmness 

in  administration  of  reasonable  regulations 
Scholarship  looking   toward    the   maintenance    of    a    high 

standard.  At  the  present  time  the  number 
of  deficiencies  per  student  is  about  one  third  of  the  num- 
ber four  years  ago.  Without  claiming  an  approach  to 
perfection,  and  with  our  eyes  fully  open  to  existing  defects 
and  weak  places,  nevertheless  we  have  been  steadily  putting 
our  house  in  order  and  a  wholesome  atmosphere  prevails  and 
every  man  is  keen  to  do  his  share  toward  the  desired  end. 
What  we  now  need  are  the  equipment  and  financial  support 
which  will  enable  us  to  make  our  exceptionally  good  courses 
available  and  attractive  to  the  class  of  students  who  will  do 
us  most  credit,  such  as  the  serious  minded,  well  trained 
students  who  will  come  to  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  advanced  work  in  engineering.  One  method  of  accom- 
plishing this,  as  pointed  out  in  my  report  of  last  year,  would 
be  to  erect  on  a  site  easily  accessible  from  Morningside 
Heights  substantial  buildings  of  good  modern  factory  con- 
struction on  land  possessing  facilities  for  railroad  and  water 
transportation.      In  these   should  be   established   laboratories 

completely  equipped  with  every  facility  for 
Research  engineering  research,   with   the   staff   of  our 

technical  schools  available  for  consultation  and 
advice.  Here  engineering  problems  could  be  worked  out  in 
cooperation  with  industrial  and  commercial  interests.  I  said 
last  year  that  there  is  nothing  that  Columbia  could  do  that 
would  render  greater  assistance  in  the  development  of  the  in- 
dustries of  our  country  and  place  our  engineering  schools  in 
the  same  enviable  and  helpful  relationship  thereto  as  is  now 
held  by  the  splendid  laboratories  and  techniche  Hochschulen 
in  Germany,  which  have  had  so  much  to  do  with  the 
remarkable  industrial  growth  of  that  country  and  with  the 
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atmosphere  of  efficiency  and  prosperity  which  pervades  it.  An 
inspection  of  technical  schools,  laboratories  and  industrial 
plants  throughout  Germany  during  the  present  summer  has 
served  to  impress  upon  me  even  more  fully  the  opportunities 
which  we  have  in  this  direction,  and  I  repeat  that  no  greater 
or  more  enduring  monument  could  be  erected  by  the  public- 
spirited  person  or  persons  who  would  equip  and  endow  labora- 
tories for  this  purpose  at  Columbia.  We  are  cramped  for  space 
in  our  present  engineering  building  and  laboratories,  and  we 
were  therefore  encouraged  by  the  appeal  of  the  President  in 
his  last  annual  report  for  a  sum  of  $500,000  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  buildings  and  equipping  laboratories  such  as 
are  described  herein,  and  for  the  sum  of  $2,500,000  for  an 
endowment  fund  to  enable  us  adequately  to  care  for  the  work 
in  our  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry.  We 
are  all  eagerly  awaiting  the  prospective  development  and  shall 
do  our  best  to  justify  any  steps  taken  thereto.  We  have  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  serious  work  in  higher  engineering 
education  and  research. 

During  the  past  year  our  Faculty  has  taken  important  action 
looking  towards  a  broader  and  a  more  thorough 
general    scientific   training   for   students    who  ^^"   ^^^ 

enter  our  professional  engineering  courses,  as 
is  shown  in  the  following  preamble  to  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Instruction: 

March  16,  191 1 
To  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Faculty  held  February  24,  191 1,  the 
Committee  on  Instruction  was  requested  to  consider  and  re- 
port upon  the  recommendations  of  the  President  as  contained 
in  his  last  annual  report  (pp.  24-27).  In  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  there  would  be  required  for  admission  to  the 
Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry  at  least  two 
years  of  study  in  Columbia  College  or  in  a  college  or  scientific 
school  of  similar  standing;  and  if  carried  into  effect  the  schools 
under  this  Faculty  would  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing 
in  the  University  group  as  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 
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Your  Committee  is  convinced  that  this  plan  would  greatly 
improve  the  quality  of  our  students,  and  would  lead  to  a 
much  better  preparation  on  the  part  of  our  graduates  for  their 
later  professional  careers.  The  general  subject  has  been  un- 
der consideration  by  the  Committee  for  more  than  a  year  past. 
In  preparing  the  six-year  course,  which  is  herewith  submitted, 
the  following  objects  have  been  kept  in  view: 

1.  To  make  the  course  correspond  as  closely  as  possible 
with  the  present  six-year  schedule,  whereby  a  student  first 
in  Columbia  College  and  later  under  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  may  gain  both  his  Bachelor's  and  his  Engineering 
degree. 

2.  To  involve  training  in  English  composition  and  in  cer- 
tain fundamental  branches  among  the  so-called  humanities. 

3.  To  have  the  mathematical  and  scientific  subjects  of  a 
general  character  precede  in  a  logical  and  unbroken  order 
their  applications. 

4.  To  require  m  the  first  two  years,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  the  third,  only  those  subjects  which  could  be  studied, 
by  a  prospective  candidate  in  any  good  college,  so  that  on 
entering  our  Engineering  Schools  he  would  be  free,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  conditions. 

Your  Committee  presents  the  report  as  one  to  be  judged  on 
its  educational  merits.  It  assumes  no  responsibility  for  the 
necessary  teaching  staff  and  equipment  to  carry  the  provisions 
into  effect,  but  the  endeavor  has  been  made  to  keep  as  closely 
as  possible  within  the  limits  of  our  present  resources. 

This  report  was  passed  unanimously  by  the  Faculty  and 
now  awaits  the  concurrent  action  of  the  University  Council 
and  the  Faculty  of  the  College  before  definite  plans  can  be 
made  for  placing  the  new  requirements  into  effect. 

The  Faculty  also  requested  the  Committee  on  Instruction  to 
consider  and  report  on  the  President's  recommendation  that 

advanced  instruction  and  research  work  in 
_  ^  engineering,  long  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

Faculty  of  Pure  Science,  be  transferred  to  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science.  At  a  joint  conference  of  the 
Committees  on  Instruction  of  the  two  faculties  the  following 
resolutions  were  agreed  upon: 

Resolved:  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  conference  that  there 
should  be  established  at  Columbia  University  higher  degrees 
in  engineering  and  that  candidates  for  these  degrees  should  be 
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registered  under  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved:  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  conference  that  here- 
after the  professors  of  engineering  should  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science. 

These  resolutions  will  be  submitted  to  the  Faculties  of  Pure 
Science  and  Applied  Science  as  soon  as  the  University  opens 
in  the  autumn. 

When  we  have  the  facilities  and  equipment  for  instruction 
and  research  referred  to  above,  a  student  body  broadly  and 
thoroughly  trained  to  receive  our  instruction  and  when  the 
administration  of  the  graduate  work  in  engineering  is  placed 
under  our  charge  we  should  begm  to  realize  fully  our  greatest 
opportunities  for  development,  which  undoubtedly  lie  along 
the  line  of  advanced  and  research  work  in  this  field. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  a  very  important  step 
in  this  direction  has  been  taken  in  the  establishment  of  ad- 
vanced  instruction   in   Highway  Engineering. 
The  rapid  spread  of  the  movement  to  improve  Highway 

the  roads  and  public  highways  throughout  the  Engineering 
United  States  has  led  to  a  demand  for  more 
thorough  and  special  training  of  engineers  to  direct  this  work 
and  to  assist  and  advise  the  various  public  bodies  charged 
with  its  oversight.  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Davis,  a  graduate  of 
the  School  of  Mines  of  the  Class  of  1887,  has  generously 
offered  to  give  the  University  the  sum  of  $10,000  annually  for 
each  of  five  consecutive  years,  beginning  July  i,  191 1,  to 
meet  the  cost  of  this  instruction.  The  instruction  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering,  and  Professor 
Arthur  H.  Blanchard,  who  pursued  advanced  work  under  our 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering  in  1901-02,  and  who  has 
given  much  study  to  this  subject,  has  been  appointed  Professor 
of  Highway  Engineering,  and  will  have  immediate  charge  of 
the  new  course.  He  will  be  assisted  by  a  number  of  the  most 
prominent  experts  on  highway  engineering  in  the  country.  We 
cannot  express  too  strongly  our  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Davis  for  his  most  timely  and  generous  gift. 

By  the  appointment  of  Professor  Alexander  Smith  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  administrative  head  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Chemistry  another  important  addition  has  been  made 
to  our  Faculty.  Professor  Smith  succeeds  Professor  Charles 
F.  Chandler,  whose  resignation  went  into  effect  on  June  30, 
191 1,  and  to  whose  long  and  efficient  service  as  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Dean  reference  was  made  in  my  last  report. 
Professor  Smith,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  comes  to  us  from  the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  number  of  successful  text-books  on  general 
and  inorganic  chemistry,  and  is  at  the  present  time  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frederick  A.  Gkdetze, 

Dean. 
June  30,  191 1. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR   THE   ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING   JUNE   3O,    IQII 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  for  the  Facuhy  of 
Fine  Arts,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  191 1. 

The  same  increase  in  registration  which  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture has  shown  in  recent  years  appears  again  this  year.    The 
new  students  numbered  74  as  against  62  last 
year.    The  scholarship  records  of  the  first  year         .    ^h't  °t^ 
appear  to  indicate  improvement  in  the  average 
preparation  of  the  students.    These  advances  have  brought  for- 
ward the  question  of  the  unification  of  the  curricula  for  the 
degree  and  for  the  certificate,  and  the  Faculty  has  taken  the 
first  step  in  this  direction  by  voting  that,  beginning  with  the 
year  1912,  all  students  shall  pursue  the  same  courses.     This 
policy  looks  toward  the  ultimate  abolition  of  the  certificate  and 
to  an  entrance  requirement  involving  not  less  than  two  years  of 
non-professional,  collegiate  study. 

Among  the  various  methods  which  have  for  their  object  the 
improvement  of  instruction,  that  which  involves  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Columbia  University  Architects  and  some 
other  friends  of  the  School  deserves  special  mention.  The 
lectures  in  Theory  of  Planning  and  Professional  Practice,  here- 
tofore given  by  Professor  Hamlin,  have  this  year  been  pro- 
vided for  largely  in  this  manner.  By  these  lectures  students 
have  been  brought  into  close  contact  with  those  engaged  in 
active  practice,  and  this  influence  has  been  very  stimulating  to 
them.    Following  is  a  list  of  the  lecturers  and  their  subjects : 

The  Decorative  Arts 
C.  R.  Lamb :    Mosaic,  its  Theory  and  Processes. 
F.  S.  Lamb:   Stained  Glass,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
Edgar  Jenney:    Decorative  Painting. 
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Theory  of  Planning  and  Composition 

R.  D.  Kohn:    Precedent  and  Originality. 

G.  F.  Stevens :  The  New  York  Municipal  Building. 

Hugh  Tallent:  Architectural  Acoustics  (2  lectures). 

W.  B.  Tuthill :  Domes ;  Doors  and  Windows ;  Roofs,  Vaults 
and  Ceilings ;  Single-room  Interiors. 

W.  Emerson :  The  Romanesque  Style,  Medieval  and 
Modern. 

F.  G.  Colton:  Hotels. 

F.  Livingston  Pell:  Project  Drawings  and  Executed  Work. 

A.  Embury,  2d :  Country  Houses ;  Real  Estate  Development. 

J.  Monroe  Hewlett :   Colored  Brick  and  Terra-cotta. 

Donn  Barber:  Project  Drawings  and  Competitions. 

J.  A.  Thompson :    Hospitals, 

Professional  Practice 

Stowe  Phelps :    Office  Management. 

D.  H.  Ray:  Architectural  Engineering  and  the  Bureau  of 
Buildings. 

R,  K.  Mosley:  Suburban  School  Buildings. 
H.  S.  Kissam :  Various  Contract  Methods. 

The  school  is  also  under  great  obligation  to  the  American 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects  through  whose  cooperation 
it  has  been  possible  to  organize  a  curriculum  leading  to  a  Pro- 
fessional Certificate  in  Landscape  Design.  Before  this  work, 
however,  can  be  placed  on  a  solid  basis,  a  more  permanent  pro- 
vision for  it  must  be  made  within  the  School. 

An  interesting  and  important  arrangement  has  been  made 
between  the  architectural  schools  of  Harvard,  Pennsylvania, 
Cornell  and  Columbia  universities  and  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  to  establish  an  annual  competition  for 
students  in  each  of  the  higher  grades  of  design.  Each  school 
in  turn  is  to  have  charge  of  the  competition  in  succeeding 
years,  Mr.  Lloyd  Warren  of  the  Committee  on  Education  of 
the  Beaux  Arts  Society  has  generously  offered  to  provide  for 
prizes  in  this  competition,  and  the  inter-scholastic  committee 
will  arrange  with  him  what  form  the  proposed  prizes  shall  take. 

The  removal  of  the  School  to  new  quarters  in  the  Avery 
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Library  building  is  an  important  event  in  its  history,  and  one 
which  should  greatly  increase  its  efficiency.  To  maintain  this, 
however,  at  a  high  point  will  necessitate  a  considerable  expen- 
diture for  new  equipment. 

The    work    of    the    year    in    the    School    of     Music    has 
been    marked    by    no    special    changes    in    instruction.      The 
number  of  students  in  the  School  has  greatly 
exceedeed     that     of     previous     years     owing     r-'     School  of 
to  the  popularity  of  the  courses  in  the  history  Music 

of  music.  In  the  first  of  these  courses  the 
number  of  students  was  so  great  that  it  has  become  necessary  to 
restrict  the  registration  to  students  in  Columbia  College.  If 
this  increase  continues,  some  provision  for  additional  instruc- 
tion will  soon  be  required.  The  large  election  in  these  courses 
is  most  satisfactory,  since  it  indicates  a  tendency  to  make  more 
of  music  in  general  education.  Moreover,  students  who  have 
musical  talent  are  thus  encouraged  to  carry  their  studies  of 
music  further. 

A  considerable  number  of  concerts  and  recitals  (see  page 
173)  have  been  given  during  the  winter,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  School,  among  which  Mr.  Arthur  Whiting's  series  of 
five  historical  concerts  calls  for  special  mention.  It  is  much  to 
be  desired  that  these  should  sometime  be  repeated  for  the  bene- 
fit of  college  students  and  residents  in  Hartley  and  Livingston 
Halls.  The  musical  evening  recently  arranged  in  Hartley  Hall 
by  Professor  Mason  has  shown  how  successful  such  gatherings 
may  be  made.  Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Perry  Dickie  of 
Brooklyn  the  library  of  the  School  has  been  increased  by  the 
gift  of  several  hundred  works. 

The  special  report  upon  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  School  of  Design,  which  I  sent 
you  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  year,  makes  School  of 

•  .  .     J-  i-u  u  Design 

It  unnecessary  at  present  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems of  this  School.    During  the  past  year,  as  heretofore,  the 
work  has  had  its  center  in  the  Avery  Library. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  R.  Wheeler, 
June  30,  191 1.  Dean. 
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PHILOSOPHY  AND  PURE  SCIENCE 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   I9II. 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

Keeping  in  mind  your  instructions  of  two  years  ago  that 
the  Dean's  annual  report  should  include  no  statistical  matter, 
but  should  be  devoted  to  such  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
development  and  organization  of  graduate  work  as  the  ex- 
periences of  the  year  might  produce,  I  respectfully  beg  to  lay 
before  you  a  few  thoughts,  which,  while  not  originating  in  my 
mind  during  the  past  academic  year,  have  been  strengthened 
and  I  may  say  verified  by  the  events  and  the  tendencies  of 
this  period. 

I  cannot,  in  the  first  place,  withstand  the  conviction  that  in 
the  Graduate  Faculties  we  are  drifting  rather  than  following 

any  determined  course  of  development  and 
Organization        organization.     I  would  not  by  this  statement 

be  understood  as  maintaining  that  it  is  not, 
at  certain  periods  and  under  certain  circumstances,  better 
to  drift  than  to  follow  any  consciously  fixed  plan.  Drift- 
ing is  sometimes  only  the  proper  and  advantageous  resultant 
from  the  impact  of  legitimate  forces.  It  is  wise,  however,  to 
note  the  point  of  destination  towards  which  we  are  drifting, 
if  that  be  possible,  and  consider  the  question  whether  we  are 
in  this  way  making  a  desirable  haven  in  which  to  cast  perma- 
nent anchor.  The  tendency  which  seems  to  me  most  manifest 
is  towards  the  disruption  of  the  Faculties,  especially  of  the 
Graduate  Faculties,  by  the  development  and  organization,  as 
administrative  and  educational  units,  of  departments  reaching 
through  several  Faculties.    The  final  outcome  of  this  tendency, 
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as  I  conceive  it,  will  be  the  virtual  disappearance  of  the  Fac- 
ulties and  their  Deans,  instead  of  which  will  be  the  depart- 
ments with  their  chiefs  and  the  Council  of  the  University  com- 
posed of  the  heads  of  departments.  The  Council  will  have  its 
committees  for  the  formation  of  the  programs  of  study  for  the 
several  degrees.  The  departments,  relieved  from  all  Faculty 
control  and  Dean's  supervision,  will  be  held  loosely  together 
by  the  Council.  The  demands  of  each  department  will  be 
extravagant,  will  be  made  without  regard  to  the  needs  or  wants 
of  any  other  department  and  come  unmodified  by  any  inter- 
mediate instance  to  the  President  and  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  Trustees,  and  the  President  and  this  Committee 
will  be  compelled  to  exercise  a  far  stronger  control  and  initia- 
tive in  all  educational  matters  than  ever  before. 

Now  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  President  and  this  Committee 
would  as  a  rule  act  wisely  and  that  their  decisions  modifying 
the  demands  of  the  departments  and  changing  their  proposi- 
tions would  be  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  University  as 
a  whole,  but  I  query  very  much  if  the  cry  would  not  be  raised 
against  too  great  centralization  in  educational  matters  and  I 
feel  pretty  sure  that  this  system  would  not  be  the  best  for 
developing  a  sound  educational  view  and  experience  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  of  graduate  instruction.  In  fact,  I  think  an  in- 
stitution organized  and  administered  in  this  manner  would 
tend  to  become  something  quite  different  from  a  genuine  uni- 
versity. If  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  our  present  drifting 
course  is  leading  us  into  troubled  waters,  then  some  sugges- 
tions should  be  made  in  regard  to  altering  the  same  in  some 
degree  at  least. 

My  own  conviction  is  that  to  accomplish  this  we  must  re- 
store the  Faculties  to  their  former  controlling  positions  over 
the  departments  and  restore  the  individual  officers  of  instruc- 
tion to  their  independence  over  against  the  departments.  This 
means  that  we  should  confine,  at  least  in  large  degree,  the 
officers  of  instruction  to  seats  in  a  single  Faculty,  that  we 
must  discard  the  departments  as  educational  units  in  the  Grad- 
uate Faculties,  and  that  we  must  draw  a  clearer  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  the   work  of   the  colleges  and  professional 
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schools  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  the  Graduate  Faculties 
on  the  other. 

I  must  say  at  the  outset  that  I  do  not  like  the  titles  "Grad- 
uate Faculties"  and  "Graduate  Schools"  as  designations  of  the 
bodies  devoted  to  the  higher  work  of  the  University.  I  use 
them  only  because  they  are  customary  here  and  elsewhere.  To 
one  unacquainted  with  their  peculiar  usage  here  they  would 
seem  to  mean  those  bodies  in  which  the  receivers  of  instruction 
have  attained  a  baccalaureate  degree.  Now  students  in  many 
professional  schools  have  as  a  fact  attained  such  a  degree  and 
in  some  of  them,  if  not  many,  must  have  attained  it  as  a  quali- 
fication of  entrance  into  such  schools.  It  is  not  the  qualifica- 
tion of  the  student,  therefore,  which  can  furnish  the  main  test 
of  the  distinction  between  the  work  of  the  Graduate  Faculties 
and  schools  and  that  of  other  bodies,  but  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
work  itself.  That  work  is  the  subjection  of  already  accepted 
truth  to  original  criticism  and  readjustment  and  the  discovery 
of  new  truth.  The  successful  accomplishment  of  such  work 
requires  peculiar  qualities  of  the  highest  order  and  immunity 
from  all  artificial  restraint. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  sympathize  fully  with  the  view 
that  a  merely  excellent  teacher  in  a  college  or  professional 

school  or  in  any  kind  of  an  institution  stands 
Separation  upon  the  same  level  with  persons  possessing 

of  Staff  such  powers  and  insight  and  ought  to  have  the 

same  title  and  compensation  as  these.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  character  of  the  thing 
done  as  well  as  a  gradation  in  the  excellence  of  the  doing.  One 
real  discoverer  of  new  truth  is  worth  more  to  any  university 
than  several  excellent  college  or  professional  school  teachers. 
We  should  never  let  our  democratic  prejudices  lead  us  so  far 
as  to  influence  us  to  place  the  lone  pathfinder  upon  the  same 
level  with  respect  to  the  thing  accomplished  with  the  drill- 
master  of  hosts  in  familiar  fields.  I  suppose  that  Professor 
Theodore  Dwight  was  the  greatest  teacher  of  the  known  prin- 
ciples of  law  which  this  country  or  possibly  the  world  has 
ever  produced.  He  was  my  friend  and  colleague,  and  I  had, 
and  still  cherish,  the  greatest  respect,  admiration  and  affection 
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for  him,  but  I  cannot,  in  my  estimate  of  the  value  of  men  to 
the  Juristic  civilization  and  education  of  the  world,  place  him 
upon  the  same  level  with  Savigny,  Blackstone  or  Kent.  Again 
I  suppose  that  Professor  Seelye  and  Professor  Garman  of 
Amherst  College  were  two  as  great  teachers  of  the  known  prin- 
ciples of  philosophy  and  psychology  as  the  world  has  ever  pro- 
duced. But  can  we  class  them  with  Leibnitz  and  Kant  and 
Lotze  simply  because  they  performed  their  peculiar  work  in 
as  perfect  a  manner  as  these  three  did  theirs?  It  is  not  my 
intention,  however,  to  discuss  this  point.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  my  argument  for  the  greater  segregation  of  the  officers  of 
the  Graduate  Faculties. 

By  a  cursory  examination  of  the  catalogue  of  last  year  it 
appears  that  there  are  128  officers  of  instruction  who  sit  in  the 
three  Graduate  Faculties  of  Political  Science, 
Philosophy  and  Pure  Science ;  in  Political  Sci-  Faculty 

ence,  25  ;  in  Philosophy,  57 ;  in  Pure  Science,  Assignments 
46.  Of  these,  94  have  seats  in  other  Facul- 
ties, leaving  only  34  officers  who  have  seats  only  in  the  Gradu- 
ate Faculties.  Of  these  94  having  seats  in  other  Faculties  the 
greater  part  of  them  do  the  larger  part  of  their  work  in  the 
schools  conducted  by  these  other  Faculties.  Now,  is  this  a 
good  thing  or  a  bad  thing  ?  I  mean,  good  or  bad  for  the  proper 
work  of  the  Graduate  Faculties,  the  work  of  independent  crit- 
icism and  research.  In  the  first  place,  it  certainly  takes  the 
time  and  effort  of  those  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work  for 
other  things,  things  not  always  closely  related  to  this  work,  and 
in  most  cases  not  related  to  it  at  all.  It  would  seem  then  at 
first  sight  that  this  state  of  things  constitutes  a  great  hindrance 
to  the  proper  work  of  the  Graduate  Faculties,  and  if  we  cannot 
find  compensations  for  such  loss  of  time  and  effort  to  this 
work,  we  must  conclude  that  what  at  first  sight  seems  a  bad 
thing  is  such  from  every  point  of  view.  Such  possible  com- 
pensations may  be  divided  into  two  classes  in  the  University. 
The  first  class  we  will  term  educational  compensations  and  the 
second  class  administrative  compensations.  The  first  class 
must  rest  upon  the  claim  that  teaching  the  well-established 
elements  of  a  science  to  college  students  or  reducing  already 
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established  principles  to  technical  application  are  a  help  instead 
of  a  hindrance  to  the  original  critic  and  investigator.  I  know 
that  opinion  upon  this  proposition  is  divided.  I  know  that 
prominent  educators  differ  in  their  view  of  it.  One  thing, 
however,  may  be  said  without  much  fear  of  contradiction,  viz., 
that  the  amount  of  such  work  done  by  the  original  critic  and 
investigator  should  be  relatively  small  and  that  it  should  be 
always  incidental  in  its  character.  The  proper  work  of  the 
original  critic  and  investigator  is  so  unique  and  so  exacting 
that  any  considerable  deflection  of  time  and  energy  for  any 
other  purpose  must  be  injurious.  Again,  in  case  the  work  of 
elementary  teaching  or  technological  application  of  science 
should  become  other  than  incidental,  it  would  inevitably  impose 
its  methods  on  the  investigator  to  the  injury  of  the  methods 
proper  to  his  own  true  work.  I  do  not  think  these  moderate 
statements  require  any  extended  argument.  I  think  they  will 
be  accepted  by  all  experienced  educators,  who  understand  the 
distinction  between  the  work  of  the  investigator  and  that  of 
the  teacher  and  technologist,  without  argument.  I  have  heard 
it  also  claimed  that  the  employment  of  the  professors  in  the 
Graduate  Faculties  in  college  and  technical  teaching  tends  to 
maintain  scientific  ideals  in  the  college  and  professional  schools. 
This  may  be  true  in  some  degree,  but  my  own  experience  leads 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  if  such  teaching  is  considerable  in 
amount  it  tends  rather  to  extinguish,  or  at  least  to  weaken,  the 
scientific  ideal  in  the  research  professor  and  to  transfer  his 
interest  and  sympathies  to  the  other  side.  I  have  recently 
seen  this  effect  in  this  University  in  a  quarter  where  I  least 
-^.xpected  to  find  it. 

The  second  class  of  compensations  rests  upon  the  claim  that 
the  participation  of  the  individual  professor  in  the  work  of 
several  Faculties  tends  to  bind  these  Faculties  closer  together 
and  to  constitute  a  better  administrative  co-ordination  of  the 
work  of  the  entire  University.  This  is  certainly  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, but  it  would  be  a  much  more  valuable  considera- 
tion if  our  administrative  organization  did  not  provide  other 
more  natural  and  less  injurious  means  for  accomplishing  these 
purposes.    The  Council  of  the  University  was  created  to  solve 
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this  very  problem.  It  is  the  natural  means  for  solving  it,  and 
so  long  as  we  have  it  we  do  not  need  to  rely  upon  means  that 
militate  with  the  highest  objects  of  graduate  work.  Those  of 
us  who  have  sat  in  the  Council  from  its  inception  know  that 
its  efhciency  has  been  lamed  and  limited  by  the  opposition  o^ 
the  College  and  professional  Faculties  to  its  jurisdiction.  The 
spirit  that  has  prompted  this  attitude  has  been  shared,  at 
times,  by  officers  sitting  both  in  the  Graduate  Faculties  and 
in  the  College  Faculty  or  in  the  professional  Faculties,  and  it 
has  been  quite  evident,  at  times,  that  the  interests  and  the  work 
of  the  Graduate  Faculties  were  regarded  by  such  officers  as 
incidental.  In  other  words,  the  spirit  of  administrative  har- 
mony produced  by  the  officers  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  hav- 
ing seats  and  work  in  other'  Faculties  has  not  been  very  mani- 
fest. It  certainly  has  not  been  so  manifest  as  to  justify  any 
sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  graduate  work  to  it.  A  more  gen- 
erous spirit  of  co-operation  in  the  Faculties  and  in  the  Coun- 
cil would  accomplish  everything  desirable  in  administrative 
unity  without  any  injury  to  the  highest  work  of  the  University. 
In  the  light  of  such  considerations  I  have  welcomed  the  recently 
proposed  withdrawal  of  the  Professors  of  Engineering  from  the 
Faculty  of  Pure  Science  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  all  other  professors  in  the  Graduate  Facul- 
ties, who  feel  themselves  more  attracted  by  and  more  in  sym- 
pathy with  technical  and  College  work  than  with  that  of  the 
research  professor,  will  follow  their  example.  One  capable  re- 
search professor  with  his  whole  time  and  energy  devoted  to  his 
proper  work,  with  his  whole  heart  and  sympathy  in  it,  and 
receiving  a  compensation  sufficient  to  make  other  employment 
unnecessary  to  a  reasonable  support,  is  worth  more  to  the 
research  work  of  the  University,  to  the  cause  of  education  and 
civilization,  than  three  with  the  usual  division  of  interests  and 
with  the  usual  necessity  of  supplementing  salary. 

In    the    light    of    these    considerations    also,    the    recent 
resolution  presented   in   the   Faculty  of   Phi- 
losophy for  the  creation  of  a  sort  of  "privat  'Pnvat 
docent"    system    for   the   training   up    of    re- 
search professors,  is  to  be  hailed  with  gratification  as  another 
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step  in  the  right  direction,  since  it  is  based  upon  a  clearer  dis- 
tinction between  the  proper  work  of  the  Graduate  Faculties 
and  the  other  Faculties  of  the  institution.  It  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  in  the  decade  between  1880  and  1890  we  had 
such  a  system  in  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  and  that 
through  it  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  was  originally 
largely  built  up.  Botli  from  the  educational  and  administra- 
tive point  of  view  my  conviction  is  quite  pronounced  that  we 
should  proceed  so  soon  as  possible  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
Graduate  Faculties,  admitting  to  them  only  officers  of  pro- 
fessorial rank  and  only  such  among  these  whose  genius,  in- 
terest and  sympathy  are,  if  not  wholly,  yet  in  largely  prevail- 
ing measure,  for  and  in  the  work  of  original  criticism  and  re- 
search, and  that  these  should  as  a  rule  have  no  seat  in  other 
Faculties  and  no  work  therein.  Of  course  the  practical  ques- 
tion will  immediately  arise  as  to  how  such  officers  shall  be 
distinguished  and  selected.  It  will  be  finally  solved  as  the 
result  of  a  long  period  of  evolution  and  adjustment,  but  a 
starting  point  must  be  provided  and  we  have  already  the  ma- 
terial for  a  sort  of  committee  of  selection  in  the  President  of 
the  University  and  the  Dean  of  these  Faculties  and  such  of- 
ficers of  these  Faculties  whose  reputation  as  research  pro- 
fessors is  firmly  established.  The  President  and  the  Dean, 
with  the  advice  of  such  officers  and  in  consultation  with  the 
individuals  seeking  seats  in  these  Faculties  as  research  pro- 
fessors, would  not  have  great  difficulty  in  making  at  least  ten- 
tative discriminations.  With  the  Graduate  Faculties  recon- 
stituted in  this  or  some  other  more  effective  way  one  point 
should  be  guarded,  viz.,  that  departmental  organization  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  now  prevails  throughout  the  institution  should 
not  enter  here.  The  educational  unit  in  the  Graduate  Faculties 
should  be  the  individual  investigator  and  the  department  should 
be  the  sphere  of  work  over  which  his  activity  extends.  The 
research  professor  requires  a  freedom  which  does  not  permit 
his  work  to  be  controlled  by  any  departmental  resolution  or 
by  any  departmental  chief.  If  he  wishes  to  collaborate  work 
with  any  of  his  colleagues  this  should  be  effected  by  mutual 
understanding  and   agreement  and  not  through  any  depart- 
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mental  requirements.  The  organized  department,  with  chief 
and  secretary  and  with  power  to  distribute  its  work  among 
its  members,  is  in  place  in  the  College  and  in  the  professional 
schools  where  the  main  purpose  is  to  furnish  to  each  student 
a  given  discipline  and  program  of  knowledge;  but  not  in  the 
Graduate  Faculties,  where  each  professor  is,  or  should  be, 
a  pioneer,  a  picket,  a  scout  on  the  frontier  of  the  known  and 
the  unknown,  and  who  should  be  emancipated  from  all  arti- 
ficial impedimenta  in  his  work  of  pushing  the  confines  of  the 
known  further  and  further  into  the  realm  of  the  unknown. 
In  the  Graduate  Faculties  the  man  is  the  important  thing  and 
the  department  is  the  incident.  In  the  other  Faculties  this  is 
at  least  not  so  apparent.  In  the  Graduate  Faculties  no  other 
official  combination  for  educational  purposes  between  the  pro- 
fessors is  necessary,  profitable  or  safe  than  the  Faculty  itself. 
The  natural  and  inevitable  intensification  of  authority  by  local- 
ization should  go  no  further  than  this.  If  it  does,  it  will 
threaten  the  necessary  independence  of  the  individual  investi- 
gator. Creating  departmental  authority  over  the  individual 
professor  is  no  true  way  for  protecting  him  against  exagger- 
ated Faculty  authority.  It  only  substitutes,  in  the  long  run, 
a  more  grinding  localized  control  for  a  more  distant  and  in- 
dulgent master.  If  the  Graduate  Faculties  need  to  be  con- 
trolled in  behalf  of  the  educational  freedom  of  their  members 
we  must  look  for  that  to  the  Council  of  the  University,  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Trustees,  rather  than  to  organiza- 
tions and  chiefs  who  work  at  closer  range  than  these  and 
who  have  argus  eyes  for  every  movement  out  of  line  and 
muster. 

The  work  of  the  Dean's  office,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
matriculation   and   registration   of    students,   the    forming  of 
curricula  and  the  reports  of  examinations,  has 
been  satisfactorily  administered  by  my  associ-  Office 

ate,   Professor   Carpenter,   whose   mastery   of  Routine 

these  details  leaves  little  to  be  desired.    He  has 
suggested,  however,  that  the  time  has  now  come  for  a  new 
revision  of  the  list  of  colleges  and  institutions  whose  bacca- 
laureate degrees  have  been  received  by  us  as  a  basis  of  matricu- 
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lation  in  the  Graduate  Faculties,  through  a  more  careful  scru- 
tiny of  their  requirements,  and  also  for  instituting  a  more  exact 
inquiry,  in  each  instance,  into  the  nature,  scope  and  quality 
of  graduate  work  done  at  other  universities  and  offered  here  as 
part  fulfillment  of  the  conditions  for  the  attainment  of  the 
higher  degrees.  The  Dean  concurs  in  these  suggestions  and 
proposes  to  take  up  these  questions  during  the  coming  academic 
year  with  the  Committees  on  Instruction  of  the  three  Graduate 
Faculties.  The  new  legislation  of  these  Faculties,  approved 
by  the  Council  and  with  certain  modifications  by  the  Trustees 
in  regard  to  the  attainment  of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
will  throw,  however,  upon  this  office  new  and  heavy  respon- 
sibilities in  the  formulation  of  the  curricula  of  the  candidates 
for  this  degree.  Heretofore  these  Faculties  have,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Council  and  Trustees,  prescribed  rules  for 
the  formulation  of  these  curricula,  and  the  Dean's  office  has 
simply  executed  these  rules.  The  new  system  requires  the 
Faculties  to  construct  the  program  of  studies  leading  to  that 
degree,  but  places  the  formulation  of  the  curriculum  of  each 
candidate  in  his  own  hands  under  the  advice  and  approval  of 
the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  candidate  elects  to  do 
his  major  work  and  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty — substituting  thus 
the  administrative  discretion  of  the  Dean  and  the  head  of  the 
department  concerned  for  the  legislation  of  the  Faculty.  The 
Faculties  and  the  Council  recommended  the  inclusion  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction  of  each  Faculty 
with  the  Dean  and  the  head  of  the  department  concerned  in 
the  exercise  of  this  important  discretion,  but  the  Trustees  dis- 
allowed it  and  the  chief  responsibility  rests  now,  therefore, 
on  the  Dean  in  the  formulation  of  the  curriculum  of  each  can- 
didate for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  The  Trustees  have, 
however,  made  the  Committees  on  Instruction  of  the  several 
Faculties  the  advisers  of  the  Dean,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Dean  to  ask  these  Committees  to  make  such  general  rules, 
in  the  form  of  recommendations  to  him  for  his  guidance,  as 
will  enable  him  to  decide  the  great  majority  of  cases  with 
comparative  ease  and  facility,  and  to  refer  individual  cases 
of  doubtful  nature  to  them  for  their  advice  and  counsel.    In 
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this  way  the  Dean  hopes  to  build  up  gradually  a  body  of  prece- 
dents which  will  eliminate  any  trace  of  arbitrary  action  in  his 
decisions  upon  this  most  weighty  subject.     New  knowledge  is 
frequently  produced  out  of  novel  combinations  of  old  subjects. 
Professor  Theodore  Mommsen  once  said  to  me  that  his  theory 
of  Roman  history  was  produced  by  the  combination  of  archae- 
ology with  jurisprudence.     Professor  Hermann  Lotze  used  to 
inform  his  students  that  his  system  of  philosophy  was  produced 
by  the  combination  of  history,  psychology  and  physiology.    In 
the  light  of  such  testimony  the  matter  of  the  forming  of  cur- 
ricula for  the  students  in  the  work  of  original  research  is  a 
most  serious  problem.    It  is  a  problem  which  must  be  solved, 
first  of  all,  for  each  student  individually.     His  own  genius, 
if  he  have  any,  or  his  own  bent,  if  that  be  manifest,  must  be 
the  most  important  consideration  in  the  calculation.     What 
that  may  be  can  with  great  difficulty,  if  at  all,  be  determined 
by  the  Dean  or  the  professor  with  whom  the  student  may 
feel  the  impulse  to  do  his  chief  work.     The  interpretation  of 
this  must,  therefore,  be  left  chiefly  to  the  individual  student 
himself.    The  Dean  and  the  Committees  on  Instruction  of  the 
several  Graduate  Faculties  can,  however,  work  out  sets  of 
combinations  which  might  promise  novel  results  in  the  dis- 
covery of  new  truth  or  at  least  of  new  points  of  view  from 
which  to  regard  already  existing  knowledge,  and  recommend 
the  same  to  such  students  as  appear  to  them  capable  of  manip- 
ulating successfully  such  combinations.     This  will  now  form 
one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  Dean  and  these  Com- 
mittees.    If  a  large  measure  of  success  should  attend  their 
efforts  in  this  respect  for  the  candidates  for  the  Master's  de- 
gree, it  will  certainly  be  a  strong  argument  for  extending  this 
new  system  to  the  formulation  of  the  curricula  for  the  Doc- 
tor's degree.    We  will,  therefore,  watch  with  extreme  interest 
the  outcome  of  the  new  departure. 

No   other    important   legislation   has   been    undertaken    by 
either  of  the  Graduate   Faculties   except  the 
resolutions  of  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science      j.  d.  Degree 
in  concert  with  the  Faculty  of  Law  for  the 
establishment  of  the  degree  in  course  of  Doctor  of  Jurispru- 
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dence  and  for  the  construction  of  the  program  of  studies  lead- 
ing thereto.  But  as  this  has  not  yet  been  perfected  I  leave 
any  reference  to  it  as  matter  for  a  later  report. 

We  shall  promote  in  the  academic  year  1910-11  about  75 
persons  to  the  degree  of   Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  nearly 
350  persons  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
M.A.  and  This  is  a  very  large  number  in  both  cases  and 

Ph.D.  excites  serious  reflection.    From  what  inquiries 

I  have  been  able  to  make  I  have  not  felt  con- 
vinced that  these  results  are  to  be  attributed  either  to  low 
standards  of  requirement  or  to  laxity  in  examinations.  I 
think,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  about  every  case  the  degree 
will  have  been  fairly  won.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  results 
have  been  largely  produced  by  the  demand  for  these  degrees 
as  a  qualification  for  the  attainment  of  teachers'  positions  in 
schools  and  colleges.  Those  seeking  such  positions  have  learned 
that  there  is  a  decided  advantage  in  holding  one  of  these 
higher  degrees.  If  this  be  true,  the  large  number  of  these 
degrees  conferred,  and  the  steady  increase  in  number  from 
year  to  year,  mean  better  prepared  teachers  in  our  schools 
and  collges.  It  would  seem  to  be  thus  an  unqualified  good. 
We  cannot,  however,  dismiss  this  question  so  summarily.  We 
must  examine  these  results  in  the  light  of  their  reflex  influ- 
ence upon  the  peculiar  work  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  and 
students  in  the  work  of  original  criticism  and  research.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  I  am  not  so  sure  of  their  unqualified  beneficence. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  becoming  so  largely  an  institute  for 
the  training  of  teachers  for  high  schools  and  colleges,  our 
Graduate  Faculties  may  develop  into  a  sort  of  prolonged  col- 
lege instead  of  maintaining  their  position  as  institutions  of 
research.  I  confess  to  an  apprehension  that  in  proportion  as 
we  suffer  this  higher  purpose  and  duty  to  be  overshadowed 
by  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  Pedagogium,  we  shall  see  the 
work  of  original  criticism  and  research  pass  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  universities  and  become  the  exclusive  sphere  and  aim 
of  such  bodies  as  the  Carnegie  Institute,  the  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute and  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace. 
I  feel  that  this  would  be  a  deplorable  transition.     The  Uni- 
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versity  would  be  shorn  of  its  greatest  glory  and  would  be 
robbed  of  the  flower  of  its  development,  while  original  criti- 
cism and  research  would  lose  the  stimulus  of  the  life  and 
traditions,  the  ideals  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  University.  While 
we  are  rejoicing  over  the  hosts  of  graduate  students  flocking 
into  our  halls  and  the  large  number  of  the  higher  degrees  con- 
ferred on  Commencement  day,  let  us  not  close  our  eyes  to  the 
possible  perils  which  may  lurk  therein,  but  take  the  proper 
measures,  before  it  may  become  too  late,  for  maintaining  our 
position,  before  all  things,  of  Faculties  and  Schools  for  original 
criticism  and  research. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

John  W.  Burgess, 

Dean. 
June  30,  191 1. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR   THE  ACADEMIC   YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,    I9II 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  con- 
ditions and  progress  of  Barnard  College  during  the  academic 
year  1910-1911 : 

The  total  registration  has  been  829,  an  increase  of  35  over 
last  year.  The  students  coming  to  us  from  Teachers  College 
numbered  201,  and  those  from  the  Univer- 
Registration  sity  64.  We  have  had  26  matriculated  special 
students  and  24  non-matriculated  specials.  The 
enrollment  in  our  four  regular  classes,  as  compared  with  last 
year,  has  been  as  follows: 

1909-1910    1910-1911 

Seniors  62  70* 

Juniors  122  144 

Sophomores    109  115 

Freshmen 188  185 
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During  the  year  we  have  recommended  to  the  University 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  105  students.  This  is  the 
largest  number  of  degrees  ever  awarded  in  Barnard  College 
in  one  year.  It  is  striking  that  no  one  has  received  during 
this  year  our  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

♦Including  17  students  registered  at  Teachers  College  for  the  pro- 
fessional diploma. 
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Professor  John  Bates  Clark  has  been  absent  on  leave  for 
the  entire  year,  and  Professor  Herbert  M.  Richards  for  the 
second  semester.  The  new  members  of  our  Faculty  have 
been  Professor  La  Rue  Van  Hook,  Associate  Professor  of 
Classical  Philology,  who  came  to  us  from  Princeton,  and 
those  promoted  from  other  grades  to  the 
rank    of    Assistant     Professor  —  Professors  Faculty 

Wilhelm   A.   Braun,   Tracy   E.   Hazen,  John 
L.     Gerig,     Virginia     C.     Gildersleeve,    and    Raymond     C. 
Osburn. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  chronicle  the  retirement  of  Pro- 
fessor John  Bates  Clark,  whose  distinguished  scholarship  has 
shed  such  luster  on  our  Faculty.  On  account  of  his  resignation 
there  has  been  a  readjustment  of  the  work  in  Economics.  Pro- 
fessor Robert  E.  Chaddock  is  to  come  to  us  next  year  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Statistics ; 
Professors  Seager  and  Simkhovitch  are  to  give  valuable  courses 
in  Barnard;  and  additional  work  in  the  University  is  to  be 
opened  to  our  Seniors.  An  important  addition  will  be  made 
to  our  Faculty  in  the  person  of  Professor  Charles  Sears  Bald- 
win, who  returns  to  this  University  from  Yale,  as  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition.  We  are  fortunate  also 
in  obtaining  part  of  the  services  of  Dr.  David  S.  Muzzey,  who, 
as  Associate  in  History,  will  do  some  important  work  in  that 
department. 

The  new  system  of  administration  adopted  by  the  Trustees 
in  December,  1910,  went  into  effect  on  February  i,  191 1,  when 
Dr.  A^irginia  C.  Gildersleeve,  Barnard  '99,  took 
office  as  Dean.     Professor  Brewster,  who  had   Administration 
served  as  Acting  Dean  for  three  years  and  a 
half,  retained  the  office  of  Provost,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
in  April,  1910.    The  College  owes  him  a  debt  of  deepest  grat- 
itude for  the  devotion  and  efficiency  with  which  he  has  carried 
on  his  manifold  duties  since  Miss  Gill's  retirement  from  the 
Deanship.     During  the  past  semester  the  new  system  of  ad- 
ministration has  worked   smoothly  and  satisfactorily.     Next 
year,  while  Professor  Brewster  is  absent  on  leave.  Professor 
William  P.  Trent  will  be  Acting  Provost. 
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Since  the  Acting  Dean  submitted  his  report  a  year  ago, 

Barnard  has  suffered  the  loss  of  two  of  its  de- 
Deaths  voted  friends  and  valued  Trustees — Frederick 

S.  Wait,  a  Trustee  since  October,  1895;  and 
Clerk  of  the  Board  since  October,  1902,  who  died  on  June 
30,  1910;  and  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Kinnicutt,  a  Trustee  since  1905, 
who  died  on  October  26,  1910.  These  deaths  were  noted  in 
the  President's  report  for  last  year. 

An  interesting  event  of  the  past  year  has  been  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  Faculty  Advisers  for  students,  which 

went  into  operation  this  spring  and  seems  to 
Advisers^  have  worked  admirably  in  assisting  the  students 

to  choose  their  courses  for  next  year.  The 
College  had  grown  so  large  that  it  Avas  no  longer  possible  for 
the  Dean  or  the  Provost  to  confer  at  sufficient  length  with  the 
individual  students  on  their  programs  of  study.  Much  informal 
advice  was  of  course  given  from  time  to  time  by  the  various 
instructors,  but  it  was  obviously  desirable  to  bring  about  closer 
relations  between  Faculty  and  students  and  adopt  some  method 
of  insuring  systematic  and  competent  advice  in  the  choice  of 
courses.  An  effort  was  made  to  devise  a  system  as  elastic  as 
possible.  Its  distinctive  feature  is  that  the  students  themselves 
choose  their  advisers.  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  are  allowed 
to  select  any  one  of  their  instructors;  Juniors  are  requested 
to  choose  some  one  in  the  department  in  which  they  have 
elected  their  major  subject.  An  instructor  may  decline  to  act 
as  adviser  to  a  student  and  no  one  may  be  asked  to  advise 
more  than  twenty.  No  elective  blank  will  be  passed  upon  by 
the  Committee  on  Instruction  which  does  not  bear  the  signature 
of  the  adviser.  Beyond  the  conferences  regarding  choice  of 
courses  there  is  no  definite  provision  for  the  adviser's  super- 
vision over  the  students  during  the  year,  but  already  such  a 
relation  is  informally  developing,  and  the  students  are  begin- 
ning to  consult  in  any  academic  difficulty  the  instructor  with 
whom  they  conferred  regarding  their  program.  The  system 
worked  smoothly  this  spring.  The  large  number  of  instructors 
conducting  the  different  sections  of  required  and  elective  Fresh- 
man and  Sophomore  courses  provided  enough  advisers  to  pre- 
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vent  any  one's  being  overburdened,  and  there  was  a  good 
opportunity  for  every  student's  having  a  leisurely  and  thorough 
conference  with  some  one  who,  she  felt,  took  a  sympathetic 
interest  in  her  work  and  was  familiar  with  her  abilities.  In 
any  cases  presenting  unusual  circumstances  or  difficulties  the 
Dean  or  the  Provost  was  ready  to  act  as  adviser.  Moreover, 
provision  was  made  for  the  Dean's  having  individual  confer- 
ences with  all  Freshmen  during  their  first  term,  to  discuss  their 
studies  and  any  other  aspects  of  their  college  life,  and  with  all 
conditioned  Sophomores,  to  help  them  improve  their  standing. 
These  measures  adopted  by  the  Faculty  will,  I  feel,  do  much 
to  preserve  that  close  and  friendly  relation  between  instruc- 
tors and  students  which  we  are  in  some  danger  of  losing  as 
the  College  grows  in  size. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  that  our  Lunch  Room,  estab- 
lished three  years  ago  by  the  Trustees,  and  conducted  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  providing  nutritious  and 
palatable  food  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  has       Lunch  Room 
paid  for  itself  during  the  past  year,  and  has, 
I  think,  given  general  satisfaction. 

Brooks  Hall  has  had  an  unusually  pleasant  year.  The  new 
policy  inaugurated  last  spring  of  admitting,  as  a  rule,  only  reg- 
ular Barnard  students  and  instructors  and  a 
limited  number  of  graduate  students  taking  Brooks  Hall 
full  work,  has,  it  is  true,  cut  down  our  receipts, 
but  has  greatly  improved  the  unity  of  feeling  and  general  spirit 
of  the  house.  Our  alumn?e  are  interesting  themselves  in  mak- 
ing known  to  distant  sections  of  the  country  the  great  advan- 
tages of  undergraduate  life  at  Barnard,  and  I  feel  that  within 
the  near  future  Brooks  Hall  will  be  entirely  filled  by  regular 
Barnard  students.  It  will  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  our 
resident  life  if  we  can  draw  more  extensively  than  hitherto 
on  other  states  and  countries. 

The  gifts  received  during  the  year  amount  to  a  total  of 
$236,704.34.     The  most  considerable  item   is 
the  Fiske  Fund,  of  $122,000,  left  to  us  by  our  Gifts 

valued  friend  and  benefactor,  Mrs.  Martha  T. 
Fiske-Collord.    The  income  is  to  be  applied  to  the  care,  main- 
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tenance  and  improvement  of  Fiske  Hall,  which  we  already 
owed  to  her  generosity.  A  very  welcome  gift  was  a  fund  of 
$5,000,  presented  by  Miss  Anna  E.  Smith,  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Fiske- Collord,  to  found  the  Martha  T.  Fiske  Scholarship,  in 
memory  of  her  sister.  Other  considerable  gifts  were  the  John 
S.  Kennedy  bequest  of  $47,500  and  a  fund  of  $50,000  from 
a  donor  whose  name  is  not  to  be  announced.  The  friends  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Kinnicutt,  our  Trustee,  whose  death 
I  have  mentioned,  presented  a  fund  of  $5,000  to  found  the 
Eleonora  Kinnicutt  Scholarship,  a  memorial  which  Barnard  is 
especially  glad  to  have  established. 

A  college  situated  in  a  great  city  should  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  community.     For  some  time  it  has  been  apparent 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  develop  along  va- 
A  New  rious  interesting  lines  the   relations   between 

Secretary  Barnard  and   New  York  City.     To  assist  in 

this  work  the  Trustees  have  enlarged  our  ad- 
ministrative force  by  the  addition  of  Miss  Katharine  S.  Doty, 
A.B.  Barnard  1904,  A.M.  Columbia  1905,  who  will  take  of- 
fice on  July  I,  191 1,  as  Secretary  of  Barnard  College  and  have 
special  charge  of  our  relations  with  the  outer  world.  Miss 
Anna  E.  H.  Meyer,  who  for  several  years  has  most  ably  dis- 
charged the  combined  duties  of  Secretary  and  Registrar,  will 
hereafter  hold  the  latter  office  alone. 

Through  our  new  Secretary  Barnard  expects  to  keep,  in 
touch  with  the  interesting  movement  now  in  progress  to  in- 
vestigate and  open  up  for  college  women,  vari- 
Occupations  for  ous  occupations,  especially  those  in  lines  other 
College  Women  than  teaching.  Many  organizations  have  taken 
part  in  this  movement.  For  two  years  our 
own  alumnae  have  successfully  carried  on  the  work  of  an  Em- 
ployment Committee ;  in  Boston  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union  has  conducted  interesting  investigations  and 
placed  many  college  graduates ;  and  the  Association  of  Col- 
legiate Alumnae  called  a  conference  this  spring  at  Smith  Col- 
lege, where  Barnard  was  represented,  and  where  there  was 
much  valuable  discussion  of  the  work  done  by  the  different 
women's  colleges  to  investigate  occupations  for  their  graduates, 
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The  part  of  this  widespread  movement  of  most  immediate 
interest  to  us  is  the  organization  of  a  Bureau  of  Occupations 
here  in  New  York  by  the  joint  action  of  the  various  alumnae 
chibs  in  the  city.  Our  Barnard  ahimnse  have  joined  with  those 
of  Bryn  Mawr,  Cornell,  Mount  Holyoke,  Radcliffe,  Smith, 
Vassar  and  Welleslcy,  and  have  raised  their  share  of  the  money 
necessary  to  support  the  Bureau  during  its  first  year.  Its 
purpose  will  be  to  investigate  occupations  suitable  for  college 
women  and  to  act  as  a  scientific  employment  bureau  for  the 
graduates  of  the  colleges  affiliated  in  the  enterprise. 

In  future  the  work  of  our  Alumnas  Employment  Committee 
will  be  transacted  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary's  Office  at 
Barnard,  where  our  graduates  will  register  and  where  em- 
ployers will  be  asked  to  apply.  The  Alumnae  Committee  will 
continue  its  activity.  Our  Secretary  will,  moreover,  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  new  Bureau  of  Occupations,  and,  of  course, 
with  the  University  Committee  on  Employment  for  Students. 
Thus,  though  the  College  will  by  no  means  undertake  to  find 
positions  for  all  its  graduates  who  desire  them,  it  will  be  able 
to  answer  intelligently  the  increasing  number  of  employers  who 
apply  to  us,  and  it  will  especially  be  able  to  advise  its  students 
more  competently  than  hitherto  concerning  various  professions 
and  Hues  of  work,  their  circumstances  and  remuneration,  and 
the  preparation  they  require.  This  latter  advantage  is  the  one 
in  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned.  Apart  from  this,  it  is,  how- 
ever, a  gratification  to  us  that  Barnard  should  be  asso- 
ciated in  this  interesting  general  movement  among  college 
women. 

The  needs  of  Barnard  are  still  manifold.    The  discrepancy 
between  the  salaries  of  our  professors  and  those  in  other  parts 
of  the  University,  to  which  the  Acting  Dean 
called  attention  in  his  report  for  last  year,  has  Needs 

been  largely  remedied  by  the  Trustees  in  the 
Budget  for  next  year.    But  we  are  still  in  most 
urgent  need  of  additional  endowment  to  wipe  out  our  annual 
deficit  and  to  provide  for  absolutely  necessary  future  increases 
in  the  salaries  of  our  Faculty  and  the  other  officers  of  in- 
struction. 
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The  most  pressing  difficulty  which  forces  itself  upon  our 
attention  is  the  very  serious  overcrowding  of  our  buildings. 
We  are  caring  for  800  students  in  halls  designed  for  500. 
We  are  most  seriously  cramped  for  space  in  lecture  rooms, 
laboratories,  instructors'  offices,  lunch  room,  class  studies,  read- 
ing-rooms, and  assembly  rooms. 

We  are  not  making  proper  provision  for  the  physical  wel- 
fare of  our  students.  Through  the  hospitality  of  Teachers 
College  we  have  at  present  the  partial  use  of  the  Thompson 
Gymnasium,  but  this  building  is  so  overcrowded  by  the  addi- 
tion of  our  students  to  those  of  Teachers  College  that  it  is 
impossible  to  carry  on  satisfactorily  the  required  courses  in 
Physical  Education.  We  need  at  once  a  gymnasium  of  our 
own  where  we  can  supervise  properly  the  physical  welfare  of 
our  students,  give  them  necessary  exercise,  and  also  conduct 
courses  of  lectures  on  hygiene,  so  vitally  important  for  those 
who  are  to  be  mothers,  teachers,  and  leaders  in  all  forms  of 
social  and  philanthropic  work. 

We  have  at  present  no  hall  in  which  our  entire  student  body 
can  assemble.  Brinckerhoff  Theater  no  longer  suffices  to  con- 
tain our  numbers.  It  seems  to  me  most  important  that  we 
should  be  able  to  gather  together  all  our  students  on  important 
occasions,  that  they  may  feel  that  sense  of  unity  and  inspira- 
tion which  comes  from  meeting  in  one  great  body.  A  digni- 
fied auditorium  in  which  we  could  hold  regular  assemblies  of 
our  undergraduates  and  in  which  we  could  also  conduct  im- 
portant lectures  or  meetings  for  visitors  from  without  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  Barnard.  It  would  probably  be  de- 
sirable to  combine  in  a  new  "students'  building"  the  lunch 
room,  the  gymnasium,  class  studies,  sitting-rooms,  rooms  for 
club  meetings,  and  perhaps  a  library.  We  could  then  leave 
our  present  academic  buildings  for  administrative  and  instruc- 
tors' offices,  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories.  The  new  audi- 
torium might  be  constructed  in  a  separate  building.  Or  it 
might  be  included  in  the  "students'  building"  and  the  gym- 
nasium or  library  erected  separately. 

Fortunately  we  have  the  land  in  Milbank  Quadrangle  on 
which  to  expand.    Additional  buildings  we  must  have.    Unless 
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we  obtain  one  within  a  year  or  two  we  shall  have  to  limit  the 
number  of  our  students.  In  some  ways  this  would  be  decidedly 
advantageous,  if  we  could  select  the  candidates  best  qualified ; 
and  for  colleges  in  some  situations  and  circumstances  I  should 
think  such  a  policy  highly  desirable.  But  our  adoption  of  it 
would  seem  a  failure  to  do  our  entire  duty  by  the  community. 
The  great  majority  of  our  students  reside  in  New  York  City; 
many  of  them  are  unable,  for  various  reasons,  to  go  away 
from  home  to  college.  A  girl  refused  admission  to  Vassar 
can  generally  go  as  conveniently,  say,  to  Smith.  But  many 
of  our  students,  if  shut  out  of  Barnard,  would  practically  be 
deprived  altogether  of  a  college  education.  It  would  certainly 
be  lamentable  if  young  women  in  New  York  City,  fully  quali- 
fied for  such  training,  should  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain it.  I  earnestly  hope,  therefore,  that  within  this  next  year 
we  may  be  given  funds  for  at  least  one  new  building,  to  enable 
us  to  care  properly  for  the  increasing  number  of  students  who 
desire  the  advantages  of  a  course  at  Barnard. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve, 

Dean. 
June  30,  1911. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE   30,    I9II 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

The  total  enrollment  of  matriculated  students  in  the  College 
during  the  academic  year  has  been  1571 ;  matriculated  students 
in  the  Summer  Session,  377 ;  non-matriculated  students  and 
special  classes,  1838;  pupils  of  Horace  Mann  and  Speyer 
Schools,  1320 — a  grand  total  of  5106,  Of  the  College  enroll- 
ment 246  graduate  students  and  982  professional  students  were 
candidates  for  a  diploma,  and  354  were  unclassified  students. 
In  addition  to  this  primary  registration,  158  graduate  students 
from  the  University  Faculties,  6  from  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts, 
60  from  Columbia  College,  and  178  from  Barnard  College 
elected  courses  in  Teachers  College.  To  this  number  might 
also  be  added  349  students  enrolled  in  neighborhood  classes 
given  at  Speyer  School.  The  number  of  college  graduates 
registered  in  Teachers  College  was  421,  and  212  others  had  a 
partial  college  course.  There  were  also  602  normal  school 
graduates.  Our  resident  students  came  from  49  states  and 
territories  and  14  foreign  countries.  They  represented  179 
colleges  and  universities,  loi  normal  and  training  schools,  99 
technical  schools.  Of  the  resident  students  66  were  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  180  were  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  595  were  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  and  17 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  colleges  and  universities  which  send  us  the  largest  num- 
ber of  students  stand  in  the  following  order:  Columbia,  64; 
Barnard,  44 ;  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  38 ;  Chicago, 
24;  Cornell,  24;  New  York  Normal  College,  23;  New  York 
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University,  23;  Harvard,  21;  Vassar,  19;  Smith,  17;  Syra- 
cuse, 17;  Wellesley,  17;  Oberlin,  14;  Pennsylvania,  10;  Wis- 
consin, 10 ;  Minnesota,  9 ;  Ohio  State,  8 ;  Michigan,  8 ;  Yale,  8. 
Four  institutions  are  represented  by  7  students  each ;  3  institu- 
tions by  6  students  each;  6  by  5  each;  9  by  4  each;  24  (2 
in  foreign  countries)  by  3  each;  26  (8  foreign)  by  2  each;  and 
88  (44  foreign)  by  i  student  each. 

The  normal  schools  with  the  largest  representation  are  the 
following:  Manhattan  Training  School,  26;  New  York  Nor- 
mal College,  20;  Albany,  N.  Y.,  18;  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  15; 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  14;  Tacoma,  Wash.,  13;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  12; 
New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  12;  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  12;  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  11 ; 
Piridgewater,  Mass.,  10;  Baltimore,  Md.,  9;  San  Jose,  Cal.,  9; 
Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  8.  Two  normal  schools  are  represented  by 
7  students  each,  4  by  6  each,  8  by  5  each,  10  by  4  each,  7  by  3 
each,  13  by  2  each,  44  by  i  student  each. 

Leave  of  absence  was  granted,  for  the  first  half-year,  to  Prin- 
cipal Prettyman,  and,  for  the  second  half-year,  to  Professors 
Woodhull,  Kinne,  and  Bagster-Collins.    From 
January  25    to    May    15    I   enjoyed   leave   of  ^^"  ^ 

absence  in  Europe,  the  first  respite  from  active  duty  in  my  life. 
My  personal  thanks  are  due  to  the  Acting  Dean,  Professor 
Suzzallo,  and  to  the  Faculty,  for  their  part  in  making  possible 
a  vacation  at  once  so  enjoyable  and  helpful  to  me.  Promotions 
have  been  made  as  follows :  Grace  Cornell,  from  instructor  to 
assistant  professor  of  fine  arts ;  Willystine  Goodsell,  from  in- 
structor to  assistant  professor  of  the  history  of  education; 
Alon  Bement,  from  instructor  to  assistant  professor  of  fine 
arts;  William  Heard  Kilpatrick,  from  instructor  to  assistant 
professor  of  the  history  of  education.  Henry  Alford  Ruger, 
late  professor  in  Colorado  College,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  educational  psychology,  and  Milo  Burdette  Hille- 
gas,  late  editor-in-chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  elementary  edu- 
cation. Professor  Clyde  Furst  has  resigned  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary which  he  has  so  ably  filled  since  1902  to  accept  the  Secre- 
taryship of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching. 
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An  event  of  exceptional  importance  was  a  series  of  lectures 
on  the  Modern  Man's  Religion  given  on  the  first  five  days  of 
the  second  half-year  by  the  Rev.  Charles  R. 
j.r  Brown,  now  Dean  of  the  Theological  School 

of  Yale  University.  The  best  hour  of  the  day 
was  given  to  these  lectures,  eleven  to  twelve  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  and  all  conflicting  classes  were  dismissed.  Faculty 
and  students,  a  thousand  strong,  assembled  daily  in  the  Horace 
Mann  auditorium.  The  speaker  was  most  successful  in  putting 
himself  in  touch  with  his  audience  and  holding  them  through- 
out the  series  of  discussions.  He  also  held  daily  conferences 
with  students,  and  gave  a  sixth  address  by  request.  A  stu- 
dents' edition  of  these  lectures  has  been  published  by  the  Col- 
lege and  a  public  edition  will  shortly  appear  from  one  of  the 
large  publishing  houses.  In  my  absence  President  Butler  intro- 
duced the  speaker  at  the  first  meeting,  and  from  the  printed 
volume  I  quote  his  words: 

"Through  the  aid  of  generous  friends,  it  was  possible  to  ar- 
range for  the  addresses  now  included  in  this  volume.  Neither 
the  addresses  themselves  nor  the  topics  with  which  they  deal 
were  arranged  for  without  careful  thought  and  without  a  defi- 
nite purpose  in  view.  From  both  teachers  and  students  alike 
had  come  many  requests  for  an  opportunity  to  hear  a  new  and 
fresh  statement  of  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  re- 
ligion. In  the  break-up  of  conventional  ideas  which  has  been 
so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  generation  in  which  we  live, 
many  intelligent  men  and  women  have  lost  the  clue  to  the 
meaning  of  religion  and  to  its  significance  for  human  life. 
They  have  been  led  hither  and  yon  by  strange  and  often  super- 
ficial teachings  which  frequently  confused  without  enlighten- 
ing. These  addresses,  by  a  consummate  master  of  the  art  of 
expression  and  by  a  religious  teacher  of  vigorous  and  inde- 
pendent mind,  are  offered  as  a  corrective  to  teachings  of  an- 
other kind. 

"It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  Columbia  University  to  be 
a  pioneer  in  many  fields.  It  has  had  the  courage  and  the  fore- 
sight to  advance  on  to  new  ground  when  advance  was  needed 
and  to  stand  fast  by  old  principles  when  steadfastness  was  re- 
quired. In  setting  aside  a  portion  of  the  academic  day  in  order 
that  teachers  and  students  may  assemble  to  listen  to  these  ad- 
dresses on  religious  principles  and  religious  truth,  the  Dean 
and  Faculty  of  Teachers  College  have  performed  a  new  and 
not  inconsiderable  service. 
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"There  is  a  fashionable  affectation,  often  offensively  mani- 
fested, that  religion  is  superstition,  religious  service  idolatry, 
and  religious  discussion  futile.  To  those  who  are  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  be  in  the  grasp  of  an  affectation  like  this,  the  careful 
reading  of  these  addresses  is  earnestly  commended." 

Another  event  of  particular  note  was  the  series  of  lectures 
and  practical  demonstrations  on  the  direct  method  of  teaching 
modern  languages  by  Dr.  Max  Walter,  Di- 
rector of  the  Musterschule  in  Frankfort-on-  Modem 
the-Main,  Germany.  From  the  beginning  of  Teaching 
the  second  half-year  until  the  end  of  April 
Dr.  Walter  gave  two  series  of  lectures,  one  on  the  teaching  of 
German,  the  other  on  the  teaching  of  French,  to  classes  of 
enthusiastic  students,  many  of  them  teachers  in  the  high 
schools  of  New  York  and  vicinity.  For  several  weeks  he  con- 
ducted a  demonstration  class  formed  of  children  in  the  Horace 
Mann  School.  A  verbatim  report  of  these  lessons  has  been 
edited  by  Miss  Ballard,  one  of  our  instructors,  and  is  published 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  During  his  stay  with  us  Dr. 
Walter  gave  many  lectures  before  private  assemblies  and  public 
institutions  in  New  York  and  New  England,  and  in  May  and 
June  he  made  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  arranged  by  the 
College,  lecturing  in  most  of  the  large  cities  and  in  many  col- 
leges and  universities.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
success  of  this  our  first  experience  in  bringing  to  this  country 
a  man  with  an  international  reputation  in  the  educational  field. 
It  shows  thac  a  man  with  a  message  to  American  teachers  is 
sure  of  a  welcome.  Furthermore,  if  the  message  that  he  brings 
is  as  greatly  needed  as  the  one  brought  by  Dr.  Walter,  the  good 
that  may  be  done  is  incalculable.  The  next  step  is  to  follow 
up  the  initial  impetus  and  to  enter  upon  a  propaganda  for  the 
improvement  of  modern  language  teaching  throughout  the 
country. 

The   School  of  Household  Arts  is  successful  beyond  our 
most  sanguine  expectations.    Nearly  four  hundred  regular  stu- 
dents and  upwards  of  five  hundred  non-ma- 
triculants have  been  enrolled  during  the  year.  Household  Arts 
There  has  been   satisfactory  progress  in  the 

scientific  character  of  the  work  and  in  its  professional  applica- 
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tions.    But  we  are  still  far  from  realizing  our  ideals.    The  field 
is  so  new  and  much  of  it  is  so  imperfectly  understood  that 
progress  must  needs  be  slow.    We  need  better  teachers,  better 
students,  and  a  better  educational  organization.    Teachers  will 
improve  with  experience  provided  they  have  the  ability,  dis- 
position, and  time  to  keep  up  their  scientific  studies.     The 
special  obligation  resting  on  the  College  is  to  give  the  oppor- 
tunity  for  professional  advancement;   I  have  faith  that  the 
teachers  will  do  the  rest.    The  student  body  is  far  from  homo- 
geneous.   Some  are  graduates  of  first  class  colleges  with  good 
scientific  training;  others  are  college  graduates  with  no  scien- 
tific training  worth  mentioning;  some  come  from  normal  or 
technical  schools ;  and  most  of  the  non-matriculants  have  had 
little  more  than  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  course.     The 
time  may  come  when  students  in  this  School  will  enter  with 
a  school  training  as  uniform  as  that  found  among  applicants 
for  admission  to  any  professional  school,  but  that  time  is  far 
in  the  future.     Now  the  farther  removed  students  are  from 
the  high  school  the  less  uniform  is  their  preparation  for  study- 
ing the  household  arts.     There  would  be  no  gain  in  prescrib- 
ing for  admission  either  graduation  from  college  or  any  num- 
ber of  years  spent  in  college.     A  college  course  nowadays  is 
no  guarantee  of  any  kind  of  training.     To  do  the  obvious 
thing,  viz.,  to  prescribe  the  precise  equipment  needed  for  ad- 
mission to  the  several  departments  in  the  School  of  House- 
hold Arts,  would,  if  strictly  interpreted,  exclude  many  desir- 
able students.     In  fact,  the  only  class  which  does  not  present 
embarrassing  complications  is  composed  of  those  who  come 
direct  from  the  secondary  schools.     To  most  others  supple- 
mentary  training   must   be   given;    some   college   graduates, 
otherwise  well  equipped,  need  to  enter  a  beginning  class  in 
chemistry,  or  physiology,  or  free-hand  drawing. 

The  variety  of  training  presented  for  admission  to  the 
School  of  Household  Arts  suggests  the  most  expedient  way 
of  getting  a  better  organization  of  the  curriculum.  We  now 
have  to  maintain  many  introductory  courses  of  a  semi-col- 
legiate nature  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  enter  conditionally. 
These  courses  might  be  strengthened  and  a  few  others  added 
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to  make  up  a  two-year  curriculum.  I  had  hoped  that  such  a 
step  would  be  unnecessary,  but  experience  shows  that  we  can- 
not make  the  adjustments  necessary  in  the  two-year  period 
now  theoretically  devoted  to  the  curriculum.  One  prepara- 
tory year  is  now  practically  in  effect ;  the  other  may  as  well 
be  added  to  complete  the  connection  with  the  secondary 
school.  In  time,  when  technical  schools  and  agricultural  col- 
leges are  more  numerous  and  their  curricula  more  uniform, 
we  may  be  able  to  drop  out  the  lower  years  one  after  the 
other,  even  to  the  extent  of  putting  our  own  School  on  a 
graduate  basis.  But  such  a  contingency  is  not  likely  to  arise 
in  this  generation.  Meanwhile  we  have  students  from  high 
schools,  manual  training  schools,  nonnal  schools,  nurses' 
training  schools,  agricultural  schools,  and  the  regular  colleges 
and  universities.  The  practical  problem  is  to  provide  an  or- 
ganization that  will  sift  out  the  best  of  them  and  give  to  each 
one  qualified  by  nature  or  training  that  kind  of  instruction 
which  will  make  her  most  useful  to  the  world. 

The  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  now  beginning  to  take  on 
new  life,  is  confronted  by  many  of  the  same  problems.  Any 
readjustment  of  the  curriculum  in  household  arts  should  apply 
equally  to  students  in  the  industrial  arts. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  to  the  consideration  of  the  Faculty 
and  Trustees  the  establishment  of  a  four-year  curriculum  in 
the  household  and  industrial  arts,  the  first  two  years  of  which 
shall  be  preparatory  to  the  higher  technical  work  now  included 
in  the  regular  curricula.  The  first  year  should  be  largely  aca- 
demic; the  second  year  should  contain  a  considerable  part  of 
the  work  now  included  in  the  first  year  of  the  present  curri- 
culum. The  proposed  curriculum  of  four  years  would  repre- 
sent, therefore,  nearly  one  year  of  technical  training  beyond 
our  present  standard.  Such  a  result  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 
If  time  cannot  be  found  to  strengthen  the  curriculum  at  the 
bottom,  a  year  should  be  added  at  the  top.  The  latter  alterna- 
tive implies  a  readjustmicnt  of  conditions  governing  the  award 
of  the  bachelor's  degree  not  in  accord  with  university  policy. 
In  my  opinion,  therefore,  it  is  more  expedient  to  begin  the 
technical  work  earlier  and  maintain  the  basis  for  graduation 
at  a  point  four  years  beyond  the  secondary  school. 
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In  any  event,  whether  the  new  curriculum  be  established  or 
not,  careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  suggestions 
contained  in  the  President's  Report  of  1910.  Our  present 
faculty  is  at  once  too  large  and  not  sufficiently  unified.  The 
faculty  of  Teachers  College  should  be  concerned  only  with 
the  professional  curricula  leading  to  degrees  and  diplomas  in 
education.  Professors  whose  work  is  primarily  in  the  scien- 
tific and  technical  courses  of  the  household,  industrial  and  fine 
arts  should  be  given  some  definite  responsibility,  but  it  should 
not  lie  in  the  professional  field.  My  suggestion  is  that  the 
Schools  of  Household  Arts  and  Industrial  Arts  be  placed 
under  a  special  faculty,  analagous  to  the  faculty  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  and  that  such  a  faculty  be  given  the  statutory 
power  of  recommending  candidates  for  all  certificates  and  any 
degree  that  may  be  granted  for  technical  curricula.  Professors 
who  are  primarily  interested  in  the  training  of  teachers  of  the 
household  and  industrial  arts  should  also  have  a  seat  in  the 
college  faculty,  which  should  retain  control  of  the  curricula 
and  continue  to  recommend  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  in  education  and  the  several  diplomas  in 
teaching.  ,j   .^.^^^^ 

The  need  of  a  special  degree  for  curricula  in  the  technical 
subjects  becomes  more  and  more  imperative.  As  I  have  re- 
peatedly pointed  out  in  my  annual  reports,  we  have  many  stu- 
dents of  splendid  technical  ability  who  do  not  wish  or  ought 
not  aspire  to  become  teachers.  Some  enter  these  schools  solely 
for  the  technical  training,  and  every  such  technical  expert  is 
an  inspiration  to  students  less  skillful.  The  danger  of  having 
too  many  of  this  class  is  too  remote  for  serious  consideration. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  there  are  few  opportunities 
for  self-selection  through  experience  in  teaching  these  techni- 
cal subjects  is  responsible  for  some  misfits  in  the  professional 
curricula.  Not  all  students  who  think  they  are  by  nature 
qualified  to  teach  the  technical  arts  succeed  in  becoming  effi- 
cient teachers.  Moreover,  we  have  students  in  household  ad- 
ministration, in  the  management  of  hospitals,  and  in  nursing 
and  health,  who  take  our  curricula  in  these  subjects  without 
thought  of  ever  teaching.     These  subjects  are  all  of  great 
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importance  for  trainino-  teachers,  but  we  should  not  be  justi- 
fied in  maintaining  them  at  their  present  efficiency  solely  for 
students  who  expect  to  become  teachers.  In  short,  we  can 
better  serve  our  students  who  intend  to  teach  by  associating 
them  with  those  who  are  capable  of  doing  a  higher  grade  of 
technical  work.  But  the  benefit  thus  accruing  to  our  profes- 
sional students  should  not  operate  in  such  a  way  as  to  penalize 
those  who  are  specially  interested  in  the  technical  subjects. 
If  we  had  a  faculty  specially  charged  with  the  oversight  of 
such  technical  students  and  curricula  leading  to  a  suitable 
degree,  we  should  free  the  College  faculty  of  duties  foreign 
to  its  purpose  and  conserve  the  interests  of  both  our  profes- 
sional and  our  technical  students. 

The  Horace  Mann   School  has  enjoyed  a  successful  and 
prosperous  year.     The  attendance  is  larger  than  ever  before 
and  the  quality  of  work  has  been  maintained^ 
in  excellent  condition.     Some  of  the  problems  Teachers 

of  administration  to  which  I  referred  in  my  o  i.     1 

,    ■'  Schools 

last  report  are  now  under  consideration. 
During  the  ensuing  year  I  expect  to  pursue  these  studies 
further  and  to  institute  such  changes  as  may  commend  them- 
selves to  the  faculty  of  the  School.  The  recent  action  of 
Harvard  University  in  modifying  its  entrance  requirements 
suggests  pleasing  possibilities  of  securing  from  Columbia  and 
Barnard  Colleges  some  modification  of  their  requirements  for 
admission  which  will  relieve  the  high  school  of  some  unneces- 
sary burdens. 

The  Speyer  School  has  never  so  well  served  the  neighbor- 
hood or  been  so  successful  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  Col- 
lege. The  neighborhood  work  has  gone  on  uninterruptedly 
throughout  the  year,  a  blessing  to  the  mothers  and  older  girls 
of  the  community.  Under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Bon- 
ser,  splendid  progress  has  been  made  in  adapting  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  day  school  to  the  notions  prevailing  in  the  Col- 
lege of  what  constitutes  a  suitable  course  in  the  industrial, 
household  and  fine  arts  for  an  elementary  school. 
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The  total  number  of  bound  volumes  in  the  library  and  its 

branches,  exclusive  of  about  15,000  volumes 

Bryson  Library  placed    in   our   charge   by   the   University,   is 

48,729.    Of  this  number  3979  have  been  added 

during  the  year.     On  April  ist,  the  books  and  pamphlets  in 

different  departments  were  numbered  as  follows : 

Reference  books 1.713 

Philosophy    1,403 

Religion    813 

Sociology    1,450 

Education    65,336 

Science 2,420 

Literature  5,826 

Applied  Arts 2,516 

Fine  Arts 1 933 

History    2,873 

Avery  Collection i,953 

Total  books  and  pamphlets 87,236 

The  distribution  of  the  books  and  pamphlets  on  education 
is  shown  in  the  following  summary: 

Statistics,  reference  books  and  society  hand  books.  6,050 

Methods  of  teaching 313 

Text-books  of  all  countries 6,501 

Elementary  and  kindergarten  education 1,104 

Secondary    education 5,472 

University   education 21,807 

Education  of  special  classes,  defectives,  etc 1,825 

Education  of  women 275 

Industrial,  commercial  and  technical  education.  ..  .  i,753 

School  hygiene  and  physical  training 1,284 

Religious  and  ethical  instruction 434 

History  of  education,  including  documents 15,784 

Training  of  teachers 2,734 

Total    65,336 

The  number  of  readers  and  the  demand  upon  the  library 
tax  it  to  the  utmost.  Apparently  conditions  will  grow  steadily 
worse  until  relief  comes  through  a  new  building,  which  I  trust 
some  good  friend  may  feel  like  placing  at  our  disposal. 

The  Educational  Museum,  despite  its  cramped  quarters,  is 
performing  valuable   service   under   the   supervision  of   Pro- 
^fessor  Smith.     The  museum,  as  the  custodian 
Educational  Qf  ^j^e  photographs,   lantern   slides   and  illus- 

trative material  used  in  common  by  many  de- 
partments, is  constantly  occupied  in  this  clearing-house  work. 
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Public  exhibitions  are  frequently  given.  The  first  of  the  year 
was  an  exhibit  from  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  South  Ken- 
sington, England,  with  an  attendance  of  about  eight  hundred. 
This  material  was  selected  for  us  by  Professor  Dow  and  was 
afterward  exhibited  in  several  cities  of  this  country  and  then 
returned  to  England.  It  was  valuable  in  that  it  afforded  an 
interesting  contrast  between  the  work  produced  in  a  world- 
renowned  institution  of  art  and  that  of  American  students. 
An  exhibit  held  from  November  14,  1910,  to  January  7,  191 1, 
showed  the  equipment  and  the  work  of  a  vocational  character 
in  certain  institutions  treating  various  nervous  disorders.  It 
illustrated  a  field  of  employment  for  those  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  arts  and  crafts  and  allied  subjects,  and  sug- 
gested the  educational  and  therapeutic  value  of  such  work. 
The  attendance  was  about  seven  hundred.  From  January  30 
to  March  30,  191 1,  the  third  exhibit  of  the  year  was  held.  It 
consisted  of  the  books  and  manuscripts  illustrating  the  his- 
torical development  of  penmanship  from  the  collection  of 
George  A.  Plimpton,  Esq.,  and  was  inspected  by  upwards  of 
eleven  hundred  visitors.  The  fourth  and  last  special  exhibit 
of  the  year  was  arranged  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland.  This  exhibit  consisted  of  part  of  the 
valuable  collection  of  Professor  Smith,  showing  the  historical 
development  of  mathematics ;  models  of  the  most  recent  types 
of  drawing  instruments,  transits,  slide  rules,  geometry  models, 
and  other  equipment  needed  in  the  technical  and  secondary 
schools ;  modern  calculating  machines ;  and  students'  work 
from  the  schools  of  New  York  City  and  vicinity,  and  from 
the  School  of  Apprentices  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines. 
The  number  of  visitors  to  this  exhibit  was  over  two  thousand. 
The  record  for  the  past  year  shows  an  attendance  of  over  forty- 
six  hundred. 

The  Bureau  of  Publications  has  issued  during  the  year  the 
following  books  and  monographs : 

Teachers  College  Record.  "Stenographic  Reports  of  High 
School  Lessons,"  edited  by  Miss  Romiett  Stevens ;  "Studies  in 
Educational    Administration,"   edited   by    Professor   Strayer; 
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"Studies  in  Elementary  School  Practice,"  edited  by  Professor 
Bonser ;  "The  Teaching  of  Primary  Arithmetic,"  by  Professor 
Suzzallo ;  "The  Higher  Girls'  Schools  of  Prus- 
p  , ,.      .  sia,"  by  Dr.  C.  William  Prettyman. 

Contributions  to  Education.  "Controversies 
over  the  Imitation  of  Cicero  as  a  Model  for  Style  and  some 
Phases  of  their  Influence  on  the  Schools  of  the  Renaissance," 
by  Miss  Izora  Scott,  Ph.D. ;  "Some  Present  Aspects  of  the 
Work  of  Teachers'  Voluntary  Associations  in  the  United 
States,"  by  Carter  Alexander,  Ph.D. ;  "The  Reasoning  Ability 
of  Children  of  the  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  School  Grades," 
by  Frederick  G.  Bonser,  Ph.D. ;  "Spinoza  as  Educator,"  by 
William  Louis  Robenort,  Ph.D. ;  "Agricultural  Instruction  in 
the  Public  High  Schools  of  the  United  States,"  by  Clarence 
Hall  Robison,  Ph.D. ;  "A  Special  Study  of  the  Incidence  of 
Retardation,"  by  Louis  B.  Blan,  Ph.D. ;  "The  Social  Composi- 
tion of  the  Teaching  Population,"  by  Lotus  Delta  Cofifman, 
Ph.D. ;  "Progress  through  the  Grades  of  City  Schools,  A  Study 
of  Acceleration  and  Arrest,"  by  Charles  Henry  Keyes,  Ph.D. 

Other  Publications.  "Educational  Psychology"  (second 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged),  by  Professor  Edward  L. 
Thorndike;  "Equipment  for  Teaching  Domestic  Science"  (re- 
printed from  Teachers  College  Record  for  May,  1909),  by 
Professor  Helen  Kinne ;  "The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic"  (third 
edition),  by  Professor  David  Eugene  Smith;  "Report  of 
Members  of  Co-operative  Research  Committee ;  Studies  in 
the  Improvement  of  School  Practice,"  edited  by  Professor  F.  G. 
Bonser;  "A  Bibliography  on  Educational  Hygiene  and  Physi- 
cal Education,"  by  Professor  Thomas  D.  Wood  and  Miss 
Mary  Reesor ;  "The  Modern  Man's  Religion,"  by  Rev.  Charles 
Reynolds  Brown  (Teachers  College  Lectures  on  the  Religious 
Life,  series  I). 

Teachers  College  Syllabi.  Syllabus  of  a  course  on  the  first 
four  periods  in  Music  Education  for  Pianoforte  Interpreters, 
by  Calvin  Brainerd  Cady. 

Teachers  College  Bulletin — Second  Series,  i.  Schools  of 
Household  and  Industrial  Arts  Circular.    2,  School  of  House- 
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hold  Arts — Department  of  Nursing  Circular  for  1910-11. 
3,  "The  Economic  Function  of  Woman,"  by  Professor  Ed- 
ward T.  Devine  (Technical  Education  Bulletin  i).  4,  Even- 
ing Technical  Courses — Courses  in  Commerce — Special 
Classes  1910-11.  5,  Alumni  Number  III.  6,  Dean's  Report 
1910.  7,  Annotated  List  of  Books  relating  to  Household 
Arts  (Technical  Education  Bulletin  2).  8,  School  of  House- 
hold Arts  and  School  of  Industrial  Arts — Special  Classes, 
second  half-year  191 1.  9,  Alumni  Number  IV.  10,  "The 
Feeding  of  Young  Children,"  by  Professor  Mary  Swartz  Rose 
(Technical  Educational  Bulletin  3).  11,  Department  of 
Mathematics,  1911-12 — Supplemented  by  a  Bibliography  of 
Mathematical  Works  suitable  for  High  School  Libraries,  by 
Professors  David  Eugene  Smith  and  Clifford  B.  Upton. 
12,  School  of  Industrial  Arts — Department  of  Industrial  Arts 
Education — Curriculum  leading  to  a  Certificate  for  Teaching 
in  Industrial  and  Trade  Schools.  13,  "Hints  on  Clothing," 
by  Professor  Mary  S.  Woolman  (Technical  Education  Bulle- 
tin 4).  14,  Alumni  Number  V.  15,  "Quantitative  Aspects  of 
Nutrition,"  by  Professor  Henry  C.  Sherman  (Technical  Edu- 
cation Bulletin  5).  16,  School  of  Household  Arts — Depart- 
ment of  Nursing  and  Health  Announcement  for  1911-12. 
17,  Announcement  of  Technical  Education — School  of  Indus- 
trial Arts.  18,  Alumni  Bulletin  VI.  19,  Afternoon,  Evening, 
Saturday  and  Special  Classes,  1911-12. 

The  Appointment  Committee,  which  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  recommending  teachers  to  those  who  make 

inquiry,  reports  3074  inquiries  as  against  2907 

,     ,  rri  u  c  'Li.  Appointment 

last     year.       The      number   of   appomtments  ^ 

reported  to  the  Committee  was  672.  These 
are  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  in  many  different 
kinds  of  work.  The  calls  from  foreign  countries  and 
our  insular  possessions  are  very  suggestive;  many  of 
them  come  through  missionary  societies.  They  are  classi- 
fied as  follows:  Africa,  15;  China,  30;  Egypt,  i;  Hawaii,  10; 
India,  38;  Japan,  13;  Korea,  9;  Mexico,  4;  Persia,  2;  Philip- 
pines, 8;  Porto  Rico,  17;  South  America,  2;  Turkey,  10; 
total  159.    The  list  includes  school  principals,  heads  of  institu- 
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tions,  normal  school  teachers,  teachers  of  music,  fine  arts,  and 
household  and  industrial  arts,  teacher-nurses,  physicians  with 
teacher's  training,  kindergartners  and  missionaries.  Such  a 
list  illustrates  the  international  character  of  our  work  as  well 
as  anything  can.  The  other  side  of  the  shield  is  disclosed  in 
the  enrollment  in  our  classes  of  71  students  from  foreign 
countries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  appointments 
reported  to  the  Committee  for  the  years  1905-11,  inclusive: 

1905    igo6   1907    1908    1909   1910 
•06     -07    -08     -09    -10    -II 

Colleges  and  universities 41  84  71  68  81  no 

Superintendents  of  schools 3  5  11  15  9  9 

Normal  schools 20  47  54  94  76  71 

Supervisors  and  special  teachers.  114  208  228  290  332  369 

Secondary    schools 152  168  161  196  188  137 

Elementary  schools 70  74  87  72>  102  70 

Kindergartens    24  17  24  34  34  21 

Industrial  schools 4  14 

Hospital  administration 13  20  8  14  20  23 

Miscellaneous  positions 24  42  34  40  43  33 

461      665      678      828      889      857 
Less  names  counted  twice 88      154      138      166      174      185 

Total    Z72>      511      540      662      715      672 

During  the  year  the  munificence  of  several  of  the  Trustees 
has  put  the  College  in  possession  of  all  the  land  between  the 
original  purchase  on  the  north  side  of  246th 
College  Park  Street  and  the  Albany  Post  Road,  except  one 
lot  owned  by  the  city.  There  is  a  narrow  strip 
between  the  Post  Road  and  Broadway,  but  our  holdings  now 
put  us  practically  in  touch  with  Van  Cortlandt  Park  on  the 
east.  The  recent  purchases  are  valuable  not  only  in  them- 
selves but  particularly  for  the  protection  afforded  the  entire 
tract  against  undesirable  encroachments. 

The  Horace  Mann  Alumni  Field  has  been  improved  by  the 
grading  of  the  central  portion  for  football,  baseball  and  a 
running  track,  and  the  surrounding  parts  have  been  laid  out  in 
tennis  courts.  A  temporary  building  containing  baths  and 
lockers  has  been  erected  for  the  use  of  players.  Funds  raised 
by  pupils  of  the  School  have  been  given  for  the  building  of 
an  entrance  gate  and  bleachers.     The  interest  shown  by  the 
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School  ill  the  new  field  is  exhibited  by  these  generous  gifts 
and  by  the  daily  use  of  the  grounds  during  the  season  for 
games  and  sports. 

A  preliminary  study  of  plans  for  development  of  the  upper 
terrace  as  a  site  for  the  homes  of  members  of  the  faculty  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  Grosvenor  Atterbury.  It  is  most  attractive 
and  needs  only  to  be  developed  to  find  a  ready  response  on  the 
part  of  those  who  desire  suburban  residences.  I  trust  that 
funds  will  be  forthcoming  during  the  ensuing  year  to  begin 
this  great  undertaking. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  shows  additions  during  the 
year  to  endowment  funds  for  general  purposes  of  $36,939.40 
and  to  endowment  funds  for  special  purposes 
of  $7,4 s  1.2  S,  increasing  the  principals  of  these  Financial 

r       ,     .     c>i  ^o  J  c>  /  Administration 

funds  to  $627,596.89  and  $492,463.91,  respec- 
tively. Gifts  have  been  received  amounting  to  $155,474.69 
for  buildings  and  grounds;  $10,700  for  loan  funds,  of  which 
$450  came  from  the  class  of  191 1  and  $10,000  from  jMr.  and 
Mrs.  V.  Everit  Macy ;  $6,627.22  for  designated  purposes,  and 
$15,060  to  meet  current  expenses  and  deficiencies. 

The  current  expenses  of  the  year  amounted  to  $560,896.12, 
of  which  $31,580.95  was  paid  from  income  of  special  funds 
and  $5,023.27  from  designated  gifts.  The  income  applicable 
to  general  purposes  was  $458,473.86  from  College  earnings 
and  $59,050.42  from  investments,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  in- 
come for  the  year  of  $6,767.62.  In  the  gross  income,  howevei, 
there  has  been  included  $19,000,  as  income  on  the  investment 
in  Whittier  Hall,  which  in  former  years  was  credited  to  the 
surplus  account.  Excluding  this  item  the  deficit  would  be 
$25,767.62  as  compared  with  $33,637.02  for  the  previous  year. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  a  summary  of  expenses,  in- 
come, student  enrollment,  etc.,  since  1897. 
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The  statistics  as  given  exhibit  clearly  the  magnitude  of 
our  work.  The  enrollment  is  large  enough  as  it  stands  re- 
corded but  no  account  is  taken  of  over  one  thousand  non- 
matriculated  students  who  pursue  regular  courses  in  Teachers 
College  during  the  Summer  Session.  We  touch  the  lives  an- 
nually of  more  than  sixty-five  hundred  persons,  or,  reduced 
to  terms  of  full  time  work  for  the  entire  academic  year,  we 
have  under  our  instruction  some  thirty-five  hundred  students 
in  the  College  and  its  Schools.  Or,  estimated  in  another  way, 
we  send  out  each  year  some  seven  hundred  students  who  have 
been  with  us  from  one  to  three  years,  and  upwards  of  fifteen 
hundred  others  who  have  pursued  part-time  courses.  They 
go  out  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  carrying  with  them  such 
strength  and  inspiration  as  we  are  able  to  impart.  Most  of 
these  representatives  are  experienced  teachers  and  are,  there- 
fore, able  to  take  commanding  positions  at  once.  From  the 
report  of  the  Appointment  Committee  it  will  be  seen  that 
administrative  and  supervisory  officers,  teachers  in  colleges 
and  normal  schools,  and  special  teachers  in  the  several  tech- 
nical lines  greatly  outnumber  all  the  rest.  The  good  which 
they  may  do  is  incalculable;  it  is  commensurate  only  with  the 
responsibility  which  we  assume  when  we  invite  them  to  enroll 
in  Teachers  College  and  presume  to  give  them  professional 
guidance. 

1  know  of  no  way  to  indicate  more  clearly  the  whole-hearted 
devotion  of  our  students  to  their  life  work  than  by  citing  what 
it  costs  them  to  secure  the  Teachers  College  training.  Unlike 
typical  college  students  who  are  supported  by  their  parents, 
these  students  are  dependent  upon  their  own  resources;  from 
salaries  wretchedly  small  they  must  save  the  means  for  further 
study.  Living  in  New  York  City  always  costs  more  than  the 
ambitious  student  expects;  the  outcome  too  often  is  that  the 
graduate  goes  out  with  a  load  of  debt,  secured  by  good  in- 
tentions, the  payment  of  which  is  guaranteed  in  the  character 
of  the  teacher  and  the  service  that  he  will  render.  So  highly 
prized,  however,  are  both  the  opportunities  for  professional 
study  and  the  hope  of  greater  usefulness,  that  one  rarely  hears 
complaint  of  the  unexpected  expense  or  a  doubt  expressed  of 
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ability  to  meet  all  obligations.  The  typical  student  of  Teach- 
ers College  is  always  serious,  but  ever  cheerful  and  optimistic, 
as  becomes  a  good  teacher. 

The  growth  of  the  College  has  been  so  rapid  in  these  later 
years  that  our  resources  have  been  severely  taxed  to  keep  up 
with  current  demands.  A  jump  in  enrollment  from  hundreds 
to  as  many  thousands,  and  in  graduates  from  29  to  686  in 
thirteen  years  means  a  rapidly  expanding  plant  and  ever  in- 
creasing equipment.  We  have  been  exceptionally  fortunate  in 
the  gifts  that  we  have  received  for  buildings.  Year  by  year 
we  have  kept  pace  with  the  needs,  but  at  no  time  have  we  been 
far  in  advance  of  immediate  requirements.  The  latest  acqui- 
sition— the  Household  Arts  Building — gave  great  relief,  but  it 
is  already  full  to  overflowing.  Applicants  for  admission  next 
year  are  even  now  being  denied.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the 
picking  and  choosing  of  students  is  a  good  thing — it  raises 
standards  and  establishes  a  better  tone — but  beyond  that  point 
it  is  unsafe  to  go.  Once  the  impression  gets  abroad  that  an 
institution  is  over-crowded,  the  current  sets  in  another  direc- 
tion. We  want  the  best  students  that  we  can  get  because  the 
country  needs  more  good  teachers  than  can  possibly  be  sup- 
plied. We  dare  not  check  expansion ;  somehow  we  must  make 
provision  for  the  growth  that  is  surely  coming.  The  immediate 
need  is  a  building  which  will  house  our  library  and  give  us 
more  class-rooms.  The  space  is  reserved  on  120th  Street  be- 
tween the  Main  Building  and  Whittier  Hall,  I  trust  some 
good  friend  will  see  that  it  is  properly  and  adequately  filled. 

In  a  record  so  replete  with  cause  for  congratulation,  I  hesi- 
tate to  remind  our  patrons  of  the  darker  side  of  our  life.  We 
have  a  great  plant  and  a  splendid  body  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents, but  we  have  very  inadequate  means  of  support.  The 
teaching  staff  is  poorly  paid  and  in  many  cases  loyalty  to  the 
institution  is  relied  upon  to  offset  inadequate  recompense  for 
services  splendidly  performed.  During  the  year  under  review 
seven  of  our  head  professors,  not  to  mention  junior  officers, 
have  been  sought  by  other  institutions,  and  generally  the  sal- 
aries offered  have  been  more  than  we  are  able  to  pay.  We 
have  suffered  no  loss,  but  the  obligation  thus  indirectly  in- 
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curred  should  be  discharged  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  not 
only  to  those  who  might  better  themselves  by  going  elsewhere 
but  to  all  who  deserve  it.  The  only  way  surely  to  meet  such 
an  obligation  is  by  fixed  income  from  endowment  funds. 

That  help  of  this  kind  is  urgently  needed  is  also  disclosed 
by  the  financial  statement  above  given.  This  shows  that  our 
income  from  trust  funds  is  now  insufficient  to  meet  even  the 
expense  of  maintaining  buildings  and  grounds.  The  entire 
cost  of  instruction  and  administration  and  the  upkeep  of 
library  and  museum  is  paid  by  students'  fees.  No  other 
educational  institution  of  high  rank,  so  far  as  I  know,  depends 
upon  its  students  to  pay  82  per  cent,  of  its  current  expenses. 
That  such  is  the  case  in  Teachers  College  is  evidence  both  that 
students  feel  they  are  getting  something  worth  paying  for  and 
that  the  institution  falls  far  short  of  the  good  that  it  might  do. 
If  what  has  been  done  be  an  earnest  of  what  may  be  expected, 
an  investment  in  Teachers  College  should  bring  good  returns 
to  any  one  who  values  public  service  and  has  faith  in  the 
efficiency  of  public  education. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  E.  Russell, 

Dean. 
June  30,  191 1. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  3O,    I9II 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following  report  for  the 
academic  year,  1910-11 : 

The  work  of  the  College,  in  all  departments,  has  proceeded 
regularly  and  without  any  event  of  special  significance. 

In  view  of  the  serious  reduction  in  the  size  of  our  classes 
which  occurred  several  years  ago,  consequent  upon  the  impo- 
sition of  more  stringent  entrance  requirements, 
it  is  specially  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  Registration 
that  as  a  result  of  the  steady  process  of  re- 
covery that  has  since  been  in  progress,  our  graduating  class 
this  year  again  passed  the  100  mark,  and  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  a  further  material  increase  during  the  coming 
year. 

Following  closely  upon  the  retirement  of  Professor  Chand- 
ler last  year,  another  important  change  has  occurred  in  the  De- 
partment of  Chemistry.     Professor  Coblentz, 
after  twenty  years  of  continuous  and  distin-  Faculty 

guished  service  in  this  Faculty,  leaves  it  to 
enter  commercial  life.    As  his  successor,  the  College  has  called 
Professor  Henry  V.  Arny,  Ph.D.,  for  thirteen  years  Professor 
of  Pharmacy  in  the  Cleveland  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  for 
nine  years  the  Dean  of  its  Faculty. 

The  position  of  Librarian,  which  was  filled  by  Professor 
Coblentz,  has  been  assigned  to  Professor  Diekman,  who  will 
be  assisted  by  our  former  assistant  librarian,  Miss  Kerker, 
who  is  now  Mrs.  Diekman. 

As  a  result  of  the  great  improvement  in  the  preliminary 
training  of  the  students  now  matriculating,  it  has  been  deemed 
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advisable  to  discontinue  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  mathe- 
matics of  pharmacy,  hitherto  given  in  the  first  year,  and  to 
replace   it   by    laboratory   work    in   inorganic 
chemistry,   previously   pursued   in   the   second  Curriculum 

year.    This  now  permits  of  the  addition  to  the 
work  of  the  second  year  of  a  full  laboratory  course,  chemical 
and  microscopical,  in  urine  analysis,  a  subject  of  growing  im- 
portance in  the  practice  of  the  retail  pharmacist. 

In  my  last  report  I  informed  you  that  the  question  of  con- 
verting our  University  course  from  one  of  two  into  one  of  three 
years  was  seriously  contemplated.  After  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration it  has  been  deemed  unwise  to  make  this  change  at 
the  present  time. 

Among  the  occurrences  in  the  outside  world,  of  importance 
to  the  cause  of  pharmaceutical  education,  it  is  pleasant  to  re- 
port a  distinctly  improved  relation  between  the 
medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions.     The      Relation  with 
evil  of  counter-prescribing  by  pharmacists  and  Medical 

the  equally  serious  one  of  office  dispensing  by  Profession 

physicians  have  for  many  years  constituted  an 
increasing  source  of  friction  between  the  two  professions,  the 
patient  suffering  severely  from  both  forms  of  malpractice.  For 
several  years  past  a  propaganda,  or  "get-together"  movement, 
has  been  in  progress.  Although  this  movement  was  in  its  in- 
cipiency  intended  chiefly  to  induce  physicians  to  prescribe  the 
legitimate  products  of  the  retail  pharmacy  instead  of  the  ready- 
made  goods  of  the  manufacturer,  it  has  in  practice  extended 
much  further,  and  exerted  a  much  wider  influence.  Series  of 
joint  meetings  of  physicians  and  pharmacists  have  been  held  in 
many  cities,  and  the  mutual  interests  of  the  two,  and  the  rela- 
tion of*  their  work  to  the  patient  have  been  discussed.  Repre- 
sentative pharmacists  have  demonstrated  their  professional  abil- 
ity and  trustworthiness,  and  physicians  generally  have  learned 
of  the  changed  character  of  the  modern  pharmaceutical  educa- 
tion and  training. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  some  tendencies  of  a  reactionary  char- 
acter must  be  recorded.  There  is  at  the  present  time  a  wide- 
spread movement  in  the  direction  of  consolidation  of  retail 
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pharmacies  into  combinations  or  "chains."  Of  the  purely  com- 
mercial features  of  this  tendency  I  need  not  speak,  but  its  pro- 
fessional tendencies,  so  far  as  observed,  are  not,  on  the  whole, 
encouraging.  In  the  pharmacist's  calling  there  is  a  peculiar 
blending  of  the  commercial  and  professional,  and  a  perfect  re- 
sult is  not  to  be  attained  save  by  the  full  development  and  ex- 
ercise of  both.  The  chain  stores,  as  a  rule,  almost  wholly  ig- 
nore the  professional  element.  The  uneducated  clerk,  at  a  low 
salary,  provided  that  he  is  a  good  salesman,  is  preferred,  and 
a  similar  low  estimate  is  placed  upon  the  other  professional 
features  of  the  business.  So  long  as  these  tendencies  shall  be 
controlled  by  conservative  and  judicious  legislation  they  may  be 
observed  with  equanimity,  but  there  is  some  danger  that  the 
process  may  go  so  far,  and  the  interests  involved  become  so 
powerful,  as  to  influence  and  control  the  legislation,  in  which 
case  a  danger  of  professional  degradation  may  manifest  itself. 
This  subject  is  one  that  is  occupying  the  earnest  attention  of 
pharmaceutical  educators,  and  it  is  likely  to  call  for  further  dis- 
cussion in  my  future  reports  to  you. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  a  gratifying  increase  in  the 
activity  of  the  members  of  this  Faculty  in  the  proceedings  of 
various  societies.  Some  of  their  contributions  have  been  of 
great  and  permanent  value,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  activity 
will  continue  to  increase. 

The  presence  of  Professor  Diekman  in  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  to  which  he  was  recently 
elected,  is  of  distinctive  value  to  the  cause  of  pharmaceutical 
education,  not  only  in  this  State,  but  throughout  the  country, 
and  is  therefore  necessarily  of  interest  and  value  to  this 
College. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiences  of  the  past  year 
has  been  that  of  finding,  in  various  parts  of  the  country  which 
I  have  visited,  many  of  our  graduates  occupying  positions  of 
responsibility  in  schools,  municipal  and  State  governments, 
pharmaceutical  associations  and  elsewhere,  indicating  the  grow- 
ing influence  and  usefulness  of  our  College. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  H.  RusBY, 

June  30,  191 1.  Dean. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  SESSION  OF   I9II 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

It  is  my  privilege  to  present  herewith  the  report  of  the 
twelfth  Summer  Session  of  Columbia  University  which  opened 
July  5th  and  closed  August  i6th. 

In  the  opening  of  my  report  it  seems  appropriate  to  recall 
the  general  purpose  which  has  always  been  held  in  view  in  the 
development  of  the  Summer  Session.  The 
Administrative  Board  has  aimed  to  offer  Development 
the  broadest  educational  opportunities  which 
the  University  could  afford,  consistent  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  full  academic  standard.  The  extraordinary  popularity 
of  the  Columbia  Summer  Session  cannot  be  explained 
by  any  theory  of  the  adoption  of  a  lower  standard.  In 
fact  the  most  gratifying  consideration  in  this  connection  is  the 
recognition  both  at  Columbia  and  abroad,  that  the  increases  of 
600  in  1910  and  325  in  1911,  were  due  to  the  combination  of  a 
high  standard  and  a  regular  addition  to  the  number  of  sub- 
jects and  courses,  together  with  the  flexible  system  of  election 
and  the  advantage  of  the  intensive  study,  due  to  the  restriction 
in  the  number  of  courses  allowed  the  Summer  Session  student. 
We  have  desired  to  gratify — using  the  word  in  the  best  sense 
— the  Summer  Session  student  and  yet  we  have  not  forgotten 
the  real  purpose  for  which  the  summer  term  exists. 

The  extent  of  the  development  of  the  Summer  Session  may 
best  be  understood  by  a  comparison  in  the  number  of  subjects 
and  courses  offered  in  1910  and  the  corresponding  offering  of 
191 1.     In  1910  the  Administrative  Board  offered  47  subjects 
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There  were  55  instructors  called  from  other  universities  and 
colleges  as  compared  with  41  in  the  summer  of  1910,  Dr. 
Luther  H.  Alexander,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Mr. 
George  M.  Allen ;  Miss  Carrie  Van  R.  Ashcroft,  Wadleigh 
High  School ;  Professor  John  Spencer  Bassett,  Smith  College ; 
Professor  William  F.  Book,  University  of  Montana ;  Professor 
Wilbur  P.  Bowen,  Michigan  Normal  College ;  Mr.  John  W. 
Burley,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn ;  Professor  William  B. 
Cairns,  University  of  Wisconsin ;  Professor  R.  D.  Calkins, 
Central  State  Normal  School,  Michigan;  Mr.  H.  A.  Caparn; 
Professor  Rosseter  Gleason  Cole ;  Miss  Grace  L.  Cook,  New 
York  Training  School  for  Teachers ;  Professor  Leonidas 
Wakefield  Crawford,  Jr. ;  Professor  William  H.  Davis,  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas ;  Miss  Helen  M.  Day,  Bradley  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Illinois ;  Professor  Joseph  V.  Denney,  University  of 
Ohio ;  Miss  Ella  V.  Dobbs,  University  of  Missouri ;  Professor 
Raymond  Dodge,  Wesleyan  University;  Miss  Helen  Donovan, 
Milwaukee  School  of  Trades  for  Girls ;  Miss  Lida  Belle  Ear- 
hart,  Rhode  Island  State  Nomial  School ;  Mr.  Andrew  W. 
Edson,  Associate  City  Superintendent,  New  York  City; 
Professor  John  D.  Fitz-Gerald,  University  of  Illinois ;  Pro- 
fessor James  E.  Frame,  Union  Theological  Seminary ;  Pro- 
fessor Ralph  W.  Gifford,  Fordham  Law  School ;  Professor 
Charles  G.  Haines,  Whitman  College ;  Professor  Henry  R. 
Hatfield,  University  of  California ;  Professor  Ernest  N. 
Henderson,  Adelphi  College;  Mr.  Henry  F.  Hornbostel, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Applied  Design,  Carnegie  Technical 
School,  Pittsburg;  Professor  Archer  B.  Hulbert,  Marietta 
College ;  Professor  Gordon  F.  Hull,  Dartmouth  College ; 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Johnson,  Pottsdam  State  Normal  School ; 
Professor  Arthur  J.  Jones,  State  Normal  School,  Rhode 
Island ;  Professor  Edward  B.  Krehbiel,  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity ;  Professor  Alfred  L.  Kroeber,  University  of  California ; 
Professor  Grace  H.  Macurdy,  Vassar  College;  Professor  A. 
Marinoni,  University  of  Arkansas ;  Miss  Abby  Shaw  Mayhew, 
University  of  Wisconsin ;  Professor  William  E.  Mead,  Wes- 
leyan Universit}' ;  Professor  Royal  Meeker,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity;  Professor  William   U.   Moore,   University  of  Wis- 
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consin ;  Professor  O.  S.  Morgan,  Director  of  State  Agriculture 
School,  Alfred  University ;  Mr.  Harry  Ohlson,  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn;  Commissioner  William  Orr,  Massachusetts;  Pro- 
fessor Walter  B.  Pillsbury;  Mr.  John  F.  Reigart,  Principal, 
New  York  Public  Schools ;  Professor  Stevenson  Smith,  Hamp- 
den-Sidney  College;  Mr.  Seth  T.  Stewart,  District  Superin- 
tendent, New  York  City ;  Mr.  James  Sullivan,  Principal,  Boys 
High  School,  Brooklyn ;  Professor  Camillo  von  Klenze,  Brown 
University;  Professor  Lester  F.  Ward,  Brown  University; 
Professor  Guy  M.  Whipple,  Cornell  University;  Professor 
Henry  S.  White,  Vassar  College;  Mr,  Walter  G.  Whitman, 
Ethical  School,  New  York;  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Woll,  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York;  Professor  Irving  Francis  Wood, 
Smith  College. 

Graduate  instruction  in  the  Summer  Session  has  now  be- 
come an  established  fact  at  Columbia  University,  and  it  is  with 

considerable    pride    that    the    Administrative 
Graduate  Board  calls  attention  to  the  excellent  quality 

Instruction  of   the    students   who    elect   courses   graduate 

in  the  Summer  Session  and  in  many  in- 
stances remain  throughout  the  academic  year.  It  is  gener- 
ally conceded  that  the  great  body  of  graduate  students  of 
the  University  has  been  increased  and  its  quality  improved 
by  the  introduction  of  the  students  of  the  Summer  Session.  In 
1905  the  graduate  students  numbered  120;  in  1910,  455 ;  and  in 
191 1,  484.  We  have  in  other  reports  called  attention  to  the  in- 
creasing number  of  graduate  courses  offered  in  successive  Sum- 
mer Sessions.  In  1905  there  were  29  courses  in  graduate  work ; 
in  1910,  98;  and  in  191 1,  106.  In  this  connection  it  is  appro- 
priate to  refer  to  recent  legislation  of  the  University  Council. 
The  following  are  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  October  18, 
1910:  Resolved,  that  the  wording  of  the  regulations  of  the 
University  Council  bearing  upon  the  courses  of  the  Summer 
Session  counting  for  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  be  modi- 
fied so  as  to  read  as  follows :  "Summer  Session  courses  or  com- 
binations of  courses  which  have  previously  been  approved  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  University  Council"  instead 
of  "Summer  Session  courses  or  combinations  of  courses  which 
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have  previously  been  approved  by  the  University  Council." 
April  18,  191 1,  Resolved,  that  four  Summer  Sessions  shall 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  one  year  of  university  residence  for 
the  higher  degrees.  Further  credit  for  residence  at  Summer 
Sessions  may  be  given  on  recommendation  of  the  departments 
concerned.  The  latter  of  these  two  gives  evidence  of  the  spirit 
of  the  University  Council  toward  graduate  work  as  given  in 
the  Summer  Session. 

In  the  summer  of  1910  an  arrangement  was  made,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Walter  Henry  Hall,  Conductor,  whereby  a 
University    Festival    Chorus    was    established 
which,    by    frequent    rehearsals,    would    give  Music 

training  in  choral  music  to  those  who  desired, 
and  would  also  make  an  important  addition  to  the  musical 
program  of  the  Summer  Session  by  the  giving  of  two 
concerts.  An  invitation  was  given  to  a  large  number  of  singers 
throughout  Greater  New  York  to  take  part  in  these  rehearsals 
and  concerts.  In  this  way  the  students  of  the  Summer  Session 
had  the  opportunity  of  practice  with  trained  singers,  and  the 
presence  of  a  large  chorus  in  the  concerts  was  assured.  The 
success  of  the  plan  in  the  summer  of  19 10  justified  the  adoption 
of  the  same  plan  in  the  summer  of  191 1.  There  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  the  interest  of  the  Summer  Session  in 
choral  music,  and  a  larger  number  have  taken  part  in  the  re- 
hearsals and  in  the  concerts.  Three  rehearsals  were  held  dur- 
ing the  five  weeks  of  the  Summer  Session,  and  two  concerts 
were  given  just  before  the  close.  The  first  concert  was  given 
in  St.  Paul's  Chapel  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  August  8th, 
the  oratorio  of  "The  Messiah"  was  rendered  by  a  chorus  of 
100  voices,  appropriate  orchestra  and  the  following  soloists: 
Miss  Marie  Stoddart,  soprano;  Mr.  Lambert  Murphy,  tenor; 
Mr.  Frederick  Martin,  bass.  The  second  concert  was  given  in 
the  University  Gymnasium,  the  program  was  as  follows :  "The 
Creation,"  Parts  I  and  II;  "Land-sighting,"  E.  Grieg.  The 
soloists  were:  Miss  Marie  Stoddart,  soprano;  Mr.  Lam- 
bert Murphy,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Martin,  bass.  The 
chorus  numbered  over  two  hundred,  and  there  was  an 
orchestra  of  fifty  musicians.     The  establishing  of  the  Sum- 
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mer  Music  Festival  had  a  great  influence  on  choral  music  in 
the  University  during  the  academic  year.  A  compre- 
hensive plan  has  been  arranged  which  will  lead  to  the  full 
organization  of  a  University  Festival  Chorus. 

Fifteen  hundred  persons  enjoyed  the  informal  reception,  held 
on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  July  ii,  and  the  entertainment 
given  by  the  Schubert  Quartette  and  by  Mrs.  Hardin  Burnley. 
This  social  event  serves  the  purpose  of  making  the  students 
acquainted  with  the  officers  and  with  their  fellow  students,  and 
emphasizes  the  welcome  which  the  University  offers. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  24  a  vesper  service  was  held  in  the 
Chapel  and  an  opportunity  was  afforded  the  Summer  Session 
students  to  listen  to  an  address  by  the  Presi- 
Chapel  dent  of  the  University.     The  exercises  were 

Music  of  a  religious  character  and  were  made  very 

impressive.  The  music  was  rendered  by  a 
choir  of  forty  voices  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Walter  Henry 
Hall.  This  service  was  intended  to  take  the  place  of  a  formal 
gathering  on  the  opening  day  and  was  postponed  until  after 
registration  had  been  completed.  It  undoubtedly  fulfilled  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  and  will  become  a  feature 
of  Summer  Session  gatherings  in  the  future. 

The  University  preachers  for  191 1  were  Rev.  Albert  Parker 
Fitch,  President  of  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and 
Rev.  J.  Stuart  Holden,  St.  PauFs  Church,  London.  The  for- 
mer officiated  on  the  first  four  Sundays  of  the  Summer  Session, 
and  the  latter,  who  has  been  the  University  preacher  for  the 
past  three  years,  conducted  the  services  for  the  last  two  Sun- 
days. These  services  have  aroused  growing  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  students  because  of  the  earnest  spirit  with  which 
they  are  conducted.  A  volunteer  choir  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  William  J.  Kraft,  rendered  unusually  efficient  service. 

In  referring  to  the  conduct  of  the  excursions,  which  are  re- 
garded as  a  most  important  part  of  the  Summer  Session,  not 
only  because  of  the  pleasure  which  is  given  to 
Excursions  the  students  but  by  reason  of  their  educational 

value,  I  cannot  do  better  than  use  the  words  of 
Professor  L.  W.  Crawford,  who  has  taken  charge  of  this  part 
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of  Summer  Session  activity.  "In  planning  and  in  conducting 
Summer  Session  excursions  for  191 1,  several  fundamentals 
have  been  carefully  considered ;  pleasure  and  recreation,  with 
a  maximum  of  comfort  and  service  and  with  a  minimum 
of  time  and  expense;  facts  and  information  without  the 
formality  of  lectures  and  yet  with  the  accuracy  of  authori- 
ties and  specialists;  dignity  and  appropriateness  rather 
than  the  sensational,  the  popular  and  the  conspicuous.  Ac- 
cordingly, every  excursion  has  been  made  under  personal 
direction ;  special  cars,  boats  and  trains  have  been  engaged ; 
those  of  authority  have  been  asked  to  speak,  and  the 
places  visited  have  been  those  which  possess  historic,  literary 
or  general  educational  value."  In  all  there  were  thirty  ex- 
cursions. This  number  was  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of 
dividing  into  sections  those  who  desired  to  visit  the  steamship 
Lusitania,  the  Stock  Exchange,  a  publishing  house,  Ellis  Island, 
the  model  tenements,  and  to  sail  around  Manhattan  Island  in 
the  Circumnavigating  Yacht.  There  was  a  total  attendance  on 
these  excursions  of  3910.  The  largest  number,  750,  went  to 
West  Point  and  Newburgh  and  400  went  to  the  Washington 
Irving  region. 

The  movement  which  was  inaugurated  in  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion of  19 10  to  bring  together  students  in  State  organizations, 
has  made  great  progress  in  the  present  sum- 
mer.   Students  from  the  following  States  have  State 
formed  organizations:                                                   Organizations 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota.  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Wyoming, 
Wisconsin. 

In  addition  to  these,  organizations  of  students  from  various 
sections  of  the  country  have  been  formed,  such  as  the  South- 
ern Students  Association,  Western  Association,  Northwestern 
Association,  and  the  New  England  Association.  The  purpose 
of  these  associations  is  the  spreading  of  information  in  the 
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various  States  as  to  the  Summer  Session.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  social  -interests  of  the  students  have  been  furthered  in 
great  degree  by  natural  association  and  fellowship  based  on  a 
classification  by  States.  During  the  winter  the  officers  of 
these  organizations  take  personal  interest  in  directing  attention 
to  the  Summer  Session  and  explaining  the  methods  of  reaching 
New  York  and  advising  students  as  to  suitable  dormitories  and 
boarding  places. 

The  great  size  of  the  Summer  Session  and  the  consequent 
increase  in  the  duties  of  the  officers  made  it  necessary  to  supply 
an  assistant  who  would  aid  the  Director  in  his  administrative 
duties.  The  University  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the 
services  of  Professor  James  Lee  Love,  of  Harvard,  who  had 
had  several  years  experience  as  Director  of  the  Summer 
School  at  Cambridge.  To  Professor  Love  was  assigned  par- 
ticularly the  care  of  the  State  organizations  and  class  visita- 
tion which  was  a  feature  of  the  Summer  Session  of  191 1. 
The  appointment  of  Professor  Love  also  made  it  possible  to 
give  advice  to  all  students  who  visited  the  office  of  the  Director. 

There  are  many  suggestions  which  may  be  made  for  the 
Summer  Session  of  1912.  I  desire,  however,  to  mention  at 
present  only  those  which  appear  at  the  moment  to  be  the  most 
important. 

The  largest  increase  in  the  Summer  Session  has  always  fol- 
lowed upon  a  liberal  extension  in  the  number  of  courses  offered. 
The  truth  of  this  has  been  shown  this  summer  in  the  subject 
of  Law,  For  the  present  Summer  Session  there  was  a  total 
registration  of  120  against  81  of  1910.  In  Medicine  where 
there  was  no  increase  or  other  change  in  courses,  the  total  regis- 
tration reached  41  against  28  of  1910.    I  would 

ecommen-  nvQ-e  very  earnestly  the  increase  in  the  number 

of  courses  offered  in  Medicine,  and  would  sug- 
gest that  an  increase  be  made  in  the  number  of  courses  in 
Law,  although  recognizing  the  fact  that  there  are  many  sub- 
jects that  cannot  be  properly  treated  in  a  six  weeks  Summer 
Session.  In  view  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
attending  in  Law,  the  subject  of  extending  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion for  students  of  Law  from  six  weeks  to  ten,  again  be- 
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comes  important.  There  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  a 
course  in  law  of  ten  weeks  should  not  be  carried  on  with  as 
great  success,  and  with  no  greater  difficulty  than  is  true  of 
a  Session  of  six  weeks.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  a  very 
serious  consideration  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  weeks 
assigned  to  the  Summer  Session  in  Law. 

The  rehearsals  of  the  Summer  Session  Chorus  have  been 
attended  with  great  regularity  and  have  been  fruitful  in  giving 
important  instruction  in  choral  music.  It  is  entirely  proper  to 
grant  credit  for  a  course  in  Choral  Music  to  those  regularly 
attending  the  rehearsals.  The  course  is  conducted  by  Mr. 
Walter  Henry  Hall,  Conductor  of  Choral  Music,  who  forms  a 
chorus  of  trained  singers,  in  company  with  whom  the  Summer 
Session  students  receive  their  instruction. 

The  two  courses  in  Agriculture  which  were  not  announced 
in  the  Summer  Session  circular,  but  were  described  in  a  special 
folder  a  month  before  the  opening  of  the  Summer  Session, 
were  attended  by  lo  students.  As  courses  in  Agriculture  will 
be  given  during  the  academic  year,  it  will  be  wise  to  arrange 
for  field  work  in  this  subject  at  the  farm  at  Fishkill  in  the 
summer.  These  courses  may  be  announced  in  the  Summer 
Session  circular  and  may  be  conveniently  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Summer  Session. 

The  courses  in  Economics  were  increased  in  the  present 
Summer  Session  by  the  addition  of  Accounting.  As  the  Uni- 
versity through  its  Extension  Teaching  Department  will  ofifer 
courses  in  Accounts  and  Finance  during  the  coming  year,  an 
opportunity  should  be  given  to  those  who  are  taking  such  work 
to  shorten  their  time  of  attendance  by  courses  offered  in  the 
Summer  Session.  It  would  be  well  to  extend  still  further  the 
scope  of  the  work  in  Economics  and  allied  subjects. 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  attending  the  Summer 
Session  brings  very  clearly  to  the  minds  of  those  interested  in 
the  University,  the  necessity  of  a  large  audience  room  in  which 
the  students  could  be  gathered  to  listen  to  addresses  and  con- 
certs, and  to  form  a  great  convention  which  would  do  much 
for  the  unity  of  the  student  body.  The  excellent  choral  con- 
certs are  restricted  both  as  to  the  size  of  the  chorus  and  the 
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number  in  attendance  because  of  the  lack  of  a  suitable  room  for 
rendering  oratorios  and  other  important  musical  works. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  calling  attention  to  the 
extraordinary  devotion  of  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  Summer  Session  and  have  labored  in  the 
various  offices.  It  would  be  invidious  to  mention  any  one  of 
the  number  who  have  shown  this  self-sacrificing  interest. 
Those  who  have  performed  their  duty  in  the  various  offices  of 
the  University  have  been  unsparing  in  their  labor  and  their 
interest,  and  are  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation  and 
hearty  appreciation  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  Administrative 
Board  and  the  Director,  but  of  the  entire  University. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  C.  Egbert, 

Director. 
August  i6,  191 1. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE   ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE   3O,    I9II 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

I  desire  herewith  to  present  the  report  of  Extension  Teach- 
ing for  the  academic  year  1910-11. 

The  plans  for  Extension  Teaching  which  were  set  forth  in 
the  report  of  the  Director  for  1910  were  carried  out  with  close 
fidelity.     Centres  were  established  in  Newark, 
at  33  East  Park  Street,  and  in  Brooklyn,  in  the  Courses 

Educational  Department  of  the  Central  Branch 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  In  Newark,  even- 
ing courses  were  given  in  English  (3),  French  (2),  Mathe- 
matics (3),  Education  (4).  Courses  were  offered  in  German, 
History  and  Latin,  but  were  withdrawn  for  lack  of  support. 
There  were  56  students  in  Newark  and  75  registrations.  In 
Brooklyn  courses  were  given  in  Economics  (2)  first  half-year 
only,  English  (3),  French  (2),  German  (2),  History  (2), 
Latin  (2),  Mathematics  (5),  Spanish  (i).  A  course  was 
offered  in  Italian,  but  was  withdrawn  for  lack  of  support.  In 
Brooklyn  there  were  55  students  and  103  registrations.  Even- 
ing courses  in  Architecture  were  given  in  the  attractive  rooms 
of  the  Engineering  Societies  Building  at  25  West  39th  Street. 
Six  courses  parallel  to  those  of  the  School  of  Architecture 
were  given:  Elements  of  Architecture,  Applied  Elements, 
Architectural  Drawing,  Shades  and  Shadows,  Perspective,  and 
History  of  Ancient  Ornament.  The  course  on  Ancient  Archi- 
tectural History  was  withdrawn.  Special  Extension  courses  on 
Construction,  Applied  Mathematics  and  the  History  of  Archi- 
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tecture  were  given  for  those  who  did  not  intend  to  continue 
study  for  a  degree  or  diploma.  There  were  79  students  and 
170  registrations.  At  Morningside  Heights  evening  courses 
were  given  in  subjects  usually  assigned  to  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years  of  Columbia  College  and  to  the  First  Year 
of  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry.  There 
were  481  students  in  the  evening  courses  (including  15  who 
also  attended  the  evening  courses  in  Architecture)  and  733 
registrations.  Courses  were  also  given  in  the  late  afternoon 
and  on  Saturday,  of  which  the  principal  purpose  was  to  provide 
for  those  who,  desiring  collegiate  and  university  instruction, 
could  not  undertake  a  complete  course  of  study  or  look  forward 
to  formal  academic  recognition.  In  these  courses  there  were 
478  students  and  767  registrations.  Of  the  students  at  Mor- 
ningside Heights  loi  attended  both  the  evening  and  the  after- 
noon and  Saturday  classes.  Allowing  for  the  foregoing  116 
duplications  there  were  922  individual  students  attending  at 
Morningside  Heights  and  at  25  West  39th  Street.  Statistics 
showing  the  proportion  of  matriculated  and  non-matriculated 
students,  the  distribution  of  registration  by  departments,  and 
other  details,  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Registrar. 
Courses  were  offered  for  the  first  time  in  a  two  years'  series 
on  Practical  Optics,  which  was  provided  to  conform  with  the 
law  of  the  State  of  New  York  (Public  Health  Law,  ch.  45 
of  the  consolidated  laws)  and  at  the  request  of  the  State  Board 
of  Regents.  The  students  in  Optics  numbered  14.  At  Mor- 
ningside Heights  87  courses  were  offered  and  only  5  with- 
drawn. Lecture  courses  were  given  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  in 
Education,  with  an  attendance  of  109  students;  at  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  on  English  Literature,  with  an  attendance  of  170  stu- 
dents ;  and  a  short  course  on  English  Literature  was  given  at 
Westfield,  N.  J.,  with  an  attendance  of  250  students. 

On  assuming  control  of  Extension  Teaching  in  19 10  the  new 
Administrative  Board  determined  upon  certain  general  prin- 
ciples which  should  prevail  in  the  conduct  of  the  courses  under 
its  direction.  It  was  assumed  first  that  courses  in  Extension 
Teaching  should  be  of  the  same  quality  and  regularity  as  those 
offered  in  other  parts  of  the  University  during  the  day,  and 
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should  be  given  by  instructors  of  similar  ability  and  experience. 
To  accomplish  this  purpose  it   was  necessary  that   students 
who    completed    courses    equivalent    to   those 
offered  in  the  regular  schools  of  instruction  Quality  of 

should  receive  like  recognition.    It  was  also  es-  Work 

sential  that  the  compensation  of  the  instructors 
should  be  sufficient  and  adequately  guaranteed.  The  solution 
of  this  problem  has  been  the  work  of  the  Administrative  Board 
of  Extension  Teaching  during  the  academic  year  1910-11.  To 
insure  fully,  a  high  standard,  students  in  courses  in  Extension 
Teaching  were  required  to  obtain  a  grade  of  C  if  they  desired 
that  their  work  should  be  credited  for  a  degree  or  diploma. 
The  Administrative  Board  did  not  disregard  the  importance 
erf  general  cultural  courses,  and  suitable  provision  was  made 
for  those  who  had  this  purpose  in  mind,  through  the  offering 
of  shorter  non-credit  courses.  It  was,  however,  recognized 
that  Extension  Teaching  could  fulfil  a  much  more  important 
part  in  the  field  of  education  if  it  should  first  provide  for  the 
student  of  more  serious  purpose  who  was  suffering  from  the 
limitations  of  time  and  place  and  yet  was  possessed  of  knowl- 
edge and  ability  qualifying  him  to  enter  upon  collegiate  and 
university  work.  It  has  been  said  in  this  connection  that  in 
thus  considering  the  higher  educational  needs  of  such  students, 
the  important  part  which  association  and  influence  play  in  a 
college  education  of  to-day  had  been  disregarded.  In  reply  to 
this  it  may  be  said  that  it  does  not  follow  that  because  such 
influences  are  so  important  that  eager  students  who  would  ordi- 
narily be  deprived  of  both  should  not  be  supplied  with  the  more 
essential  of  the  two,  namely  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  higher 
education. 

These  general  principles  have  been  consistently  maintained, 
and  it  is  my  privilege  to  report  the  hearty  recognition  of  the 
work  of  Extension  Teaching  by  the  various  faculties  of  the 
University,  so  that  its  courses  are  now  accepted  for  matricu- 
lated students  as  counting  for  degrees.  It  is  a  pleasure  also  to 
record  a  most  earnest  spirit  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
various  departments  and  instructors  throughout  the  entire 
University.    One  marked  result  of  all  this  has  been  the  decided 
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improvement  in  the  teaching  force  as  appointed  for  the  commg 
academic  year  in  Extension  Teaching.  More  important,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  effect  upon  the  student-body,  for  the  stand- 
ing of  the  various  courses  has  been  maintained  with  great  care 
and  exactness  so  as  to  conform  to  the  best  traditions  of  the 
University.  It  is  necessary  simply  to  report  that  two  hundred 
students  found  it  convenient  to  withdraw  at  the  close  of  the 
first  term.  The  high  grades  received  by  those  remaining  form 
a  testimony  to  the  spirit  in  which  both  instructors  and  students 
have  carried  on  their  work. 

Extension  Teaching  at  Columbia  University,  therefore,  is 
being  developed  along  lines  which  differentiate  it  widely  from 
the  traditional  Extension  Teaching  of  years  gone  by.  It  has 
not,  however,  lost  its  extramural  character,  for  we  have  con- 
ducted centres  in  Newark,  Brooklyn  and  in  New  York  City 
apart  from  the  University  buildings.  Although  it  has  not  en- 
tirely forsaken  its  original  purpose  of  providing  general  and 
shorter  courses — for  such  have  been  given  in  Paterson  and  at 
Meriden — nevertheless  the  established  work  of  Extension 
Teaching  has  assumed  the  character  of  regular  collegiate  and 
university  courses  given  at  the  more  unusual  hours  and  in  the 
evening.  This  is  the  Extension  Teaching  of  the  present  time 
at  Columbia,  and  it  is  along  these  lines  that  it  is  proposed  to 
seek  its  development.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  this 
approximation  in  quality  and  regularity  to  the  so-called  regular 
courses  of  university  work  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  as- 
sumption on  the  part  of  the  Registrar  of  all  matters  of  regis- 
tration, and  on  the  part  of  the  Bursar  of  the  receipt  of  all  fees 
and  payment  of  salaries. 

During  the  past  winter  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  arouse 
an  interest  in  choral  music  and  to  extend  the  influence  of  the 
University  in  this  respect  to  those  who  are  not 
Choral  directly   associated   as    students    and   yet   find 

Music  great  pleasure  and  profit  in  becoming  mem- 

bers of  a  University  Chorus.  The  proposition 
was  made  to  various  choral  societies  in  and  near  New  York 
that  the  University  would  exercise  only  a  general  supervision, 
and  would  provide  the  conductor,  the  music  and  the  printing. 
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With  this  liberal  understanding  the  Brooklyn  Oratorio  Society, 
the  Flushing  Chorus,  the  New  Rochelle  Society,  and  the  local 
University  Chorus  at  Morningside  Heights  united  to  form  a 
great  Festival  Chorus  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Walter 
Henry  Hall.  A  concert  was  given  on  the  evening  of  April  4th 
at  Carnegie  Hall,  which  was  most  successful  in  the  attainment 
of  the  purpose  for  which  the  Festival  Chorus  was  originally 
designed,  and  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  organization 
and  development  of  a  large  choral  society  in  New  York  and 
vicinity  under  the  auspices  of  Columbia  University. 

Plans  for  Extension  Teaching  for  the  coming  year  have 
already  been  made.  They  are  set  forth  in  the  Announcement 
of  Extension  Teaching  which  now  covers  42 
pages  as  compared  with  the  26  pages  of  the  New  Courses 
Announcement  of  1910-11.  These  plans  in- 
volve the  maintenance  of  centres  in  Newark  (33  East  Park 
Street),  and  in  Brooklyn  (Educational  Department  of  the  Cen- 
tral Branch  of  the  Young  ]\Ien's  Christian  Association)  where 
courses  of  a  collegiate  grade,  and  others  of  a  preparatory 
character  will  be  given.  At  Morningside  Heights  courses  are 
offered  which  may  be  co-ordinated  so  as  to  form  the  first  year 
of  collegiate  and  professional  work,  and  students  may  make 
progress  toward  degrees  and  diplomas,  or  may  study  in  special 
branches  in  the  late  afternoon,  in  the  evening  and  on  Saturday. 
The  first  year  of  a  three-year  course  in  Commerce  and  Finance 
has  been  arranged  and  will  begin  at  the  opening  of  the  aca- 
demic year.  A  new  series  known  as  Secretarial  Courses,  hav- 
ing in  view  the  preparation  of  students  for  the  position  of 
secretary,  is  also  offered  for  the  first  time  in  the  coming  year. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  University  for  the  first 
time  will  begin  regular  courses  in  Agriculture  under  the 
auspices  of  Extension  Teaching.  Three  regular  courses  will 
be  offered,  and  in  addition  lectures  useful  to  the  general  public 
will  be  given  during  the  academic  year  1911-12.  Subjects 
given  in  the  First  Year  of  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering 
and  Chemistry  are  offered  in  a  plan  so  flexible  that  students 
may  pursue  some  special  line  of  scientific  study,  or  prepare 
themselves  for  the  Second  or  Third  year  in  the  Engineering 
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Schools.  Many  courses  in  varied  subjects  will  be  given  at 
Morningside  Heights  and  at  different  centres  for  those  who 
do  not  look  forward  to  academic  recognition.  Lectures,  and 
lecture-study  courses  are  being  arranged  in  various  centres  in 
a  more  informal  way.  The  evening  courses  in  Architecture 
have  increased  in  number  so  as  to  approximate  the  first  two 
years  of  the  School  of  Architecture.  Courses  in  Practical 
Optics,  which  were  given  for  the  first  time  in  the  academic  year 
1910-11,  will  be  continued  during  the  coming  academic  year 
and  the  second  year  of  this  two-year  series  will  be  given.  The 
University  thus  offers  a  two-years'  series  of  courses  in  Optics, 
which  is  unique  in  its  excellence  and  comprehensiveness.  The 
work  in  choral  music  will  be  greatly  extended  and  elaborated. 
The  Yonkers  Chorus  is  to  join  the  University  Festival  group, 
and  those  of  other  cities  are  contemplating  thus  associating 
themselves  with  the  musical  interests  of  the  University,  It 
will  be  possible  during  the  coming  year  to  bring  together  a 
grand  chorus  of  five  hundred  trained  singers.  Two  concerts 
are  planned,  one  to  be  given  in  December  and  the  second  in 
April. 

The  opportunity  of  service  which  opens  for  Extension 
Teaching  seems  unlimited.  In  addition  to  the  permanent  cen- 
tres in  Newark  and  Brooklyn,  others  should  be  established  in 
Paterson,  Yonkers,  and  in  some  one  of  the  nearby  Connecticut 
and  Long  Island  towns.  These  centres  should  offer  the  very 
best  instruction  in  technical  subjects  appropriate  to  their  en- 
vironment, and  should  also  give  instruction  in  English,  Mathe- 
matics and  the  modern  languages.  Special  classes  for  em- 
ployees should  be  established  also  in  large  manufacturing  plants 
so  that  young  men  may  readily  receive  instruction  in  close 
proximity  to  their  places  of  activity  and  at  a  time  convenient 
and  acceptable  to  their  employers. 

This  brief  review  indicates  in  some  manner  the  wide  field 
of  endeavor  and  service  which  opens  before  the  Administrative 
Board  of  Extension  Teaching. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  C.  Egbert, 

June  30,  191 1.  Director, 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 


FOR  THE  ACADEMIC   YEAR  ENDING  JUNE   30,    IQII 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  first  report  as  Secretary  o£ 
the  University.  The  year  has  been  given  over  ahnost  entirely 
to  matters  of  office  machinery, 

A  goodly  share  of  energy  is  expended  in  correspondence  with 
prospective  students.  During  1910-11,  12,900  prospective  stu- 
dents wrote  for  the  first  time,  and  were  added 
to  the  already  large  list  of  correspondents. 
Many  of  these  were  removed  from  the  list  for  one  reason  or 
another  during  the  year,  but  at  the  end  of  June,  191 1,  there 
remained  an  active  list  of  about  16,000,  without  counting  8,000 
Summer  Session  and  Extension  Teaching  inquiries.  In  many 
instances  there  was  only  one  exchange  of  letters,  but  in  others 
there  were  three  and  four  and  more.  The  list  is  in  card 
form  and  contains  information  concerning  the  writer  obtained 
either  by  this  or  by  the  other  offices  dealing  with  entering  stu- 
dents. Letters  of  inquiry  and  more  indirect  methods  of 
securing  definite  information  in  regard  to  prospective  stu- 
dents keep  the  list  to  a  minimum,  and  give  considerable  idea 
of  the  size  of  an  incoming  class.  The  list  shows  years  in  ad- 
vance at  just  which  academic  term  many  of  these  students  will 
enter.  Constant  attention  is  given  to  the  list  with  a  view  to 
sending  the  prospective  student  the  most  recent  information 
on  the  subject  in  which  he  is  interested.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  pursue  him  with  a  hard  and  fast  follow-up  scheme ;  our  only 
desire  is  to  find  out  what  he  wants  and  to  help  him  to  get  it. 

Another  of  the  larger  duties  of  this  office,  which  I  am  sorry 
to  say  also  falls  pretty  heavily  on  the  Departments  of  Instruc- 
tion, is  the  preparing  and  seeing  through  the  press  of  the  cata- 
logue and  the  twenty-three  other  bulletins  of  information.    For 
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many  reasons  the  biennial  announcement  has  become  impracti- 
cal, and  yet  to  reprint  annually  the  entire  series  of  bulletins  in 
its  present  form  is  unnecessary  and  because 
Printing  ^^    ^-^^    great    amount    of    duplication    would 

be  most  wasteful.  The  correspondence  with  prospective  stu- 
dents seems  to  indicate  that  the  school  and  divisional  announce- 
ments need  contain  detailed  descriptions  only  of  such  courses 
as  pertain  to  their  individual  purposes.  From  the  Columbia 
College  announcement,  for  instance,  should  be  omitted,  except 
by  reference  to  the  divisional  circulars,  all  statements  concern- 
ing courses  not  open  to  College  students.  The  divisional  cir- 
culars, which  are  used  almost  entirely  by  graduate  students, 
should,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  detailed  statements  only  of 
graduate  courses.  The  detailed  statements  should  consist  of  a 
solid  descriptive  paragraph  of  moderate  length  and  carefully 
distinguished  from  material  more  appropriate  for  a  syllabus, 
inserted  in  the  same  skeleton  outline  which  will  later  appear  in 
the  annual  catalogue.  The  catalogue  should  be  the  permanent 
record  of  a  department's  work,  both  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate, including  Summer  Session  and  Extension  courses  for  any 
given  year. 

The  past  year  demonstrated  more  clearly  than  ever  before 
the  importance  of  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Keppel  in  his 
last  report  as  Secretary  of  the  University,  of 
ec  ures  ^-^^  need  for  a  change  in  the  University's  sys- 

tem of  public  lectures.    A  glance  at  Appendix  II,  page  173,  re- 
veals the  great  number  and  variety  of  these  lectures.     The 
conflict  of  dates  and  hours  made  it,  in  some  cases,  impossible 
for  the  University  to  extend  the  ordinary  courtesies  to  the 
visiting  lecturer.     Should  this  not  seem  to  be  the  time  to  sub- 
stitute  the   lecture-conference    for  the   public   lecture,   there 
should  be  at  least  some  restriction  on    the    present  S3^stem 
whereby  only  one  lecture  could  be  scheduled  for  a  given  day. 
The  experiment  of  giving  stenographic  assistance  to  the  sev- 
eral departments  has  proved  most  successful, 
Assis  ance    or      ^^^  j^^^  j^^  ^^  ^  niore  prompt  and  business- 
like conduct  of  official  business,  with  a  con- 
siderable saving  of  wear  and  tear  on  the  departmental  head.    A 
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conscientious  separation  of  personal  from  University  business 
has  prevented  any  abuse  of  the  system. 

The  administration  of  the  Students'  Loan,  the  Shoemaker 
and  the  Payne  Fund,  is  a  source  of  considerable  pleasure.  It 
brings  the  office  into  contact  with  a  class  of  t?     j 

students  bent  on  completing  their  education  at 
a  considerable  sacrifice  to  themselves.  The  student  who  applies 
for  a  loan  has  usually  exhausted  all  other  means  of  securing 
assistance,  and  uses  the  loan  as  a  last  resort.  The  relief  made 
possible  by  even  the  small  amount  of  money  available  is  con- 
siderable and  is  much  appreciated.  During  the  past  year  as- 
sistance was  given  to  74  different  individuals.  Most  of  the 
loans  are  for  short  terms,  but  few  of  them  running  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  most  of  them  for  a  half-year.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible, however,  without  doing  injustice  to  a  large  number  of 
students,  to  help  the  student  who  is  under  extraordinary 
expense  and  needs  a  large  loan  that  can  stand  until  after 
graduation. 

As  the  University  becomes  more  widely  known  abroad,  and 
especially  in  the  Orient,  a  new  and  vexing  problem  is  presenting 
itself,  in  the  form  of  an  earnest  Eastern  student  suddenly 
thrown  on  his  own  resources.  Many  of  these  students  are 
unaware  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  between  the  East 
and  the  West,  and  at  the  end  of  their  long  journey  find  they 
cannot  make  ends  meet.  Seeking  employment  necessitates  a 
certain  compliance  with  Western  customs,  which  offends 
Eastern  traditions  so  seriously  as  to  cut  off  what  little  income 
has  been  promised  by  relatives  and  friends  at  home.  In  com- 
petition for  scholarships  an  imperfect  understanding  or  com- 
mand of  English  proves  a  severe  handicap.  This  condition  is 
by  no  means  general  among  our  foreign  students,  but  the  in- 
stances of  it  are  increasing. 

In  addition  to  its  head  the  office  of  the  Secretary  lost  at  the 

beginning  of  the  year  four  experienced  assistants,  which  left 

as  the  "oldest  member"  of  the  force  concerned 

StaT 
immediately  with   the    Secretary's  business   a 

clerk  with  one  year's  training.    Much  credit  is  due  to  the  staff 

for  the  earnestness  with  which  they  attacked  the  many  details 
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of  routine  and  I  trust  our  experience  as  an  office  is  not  being 
purchased  at  too  great  cost  to  the  University  community. 
Gurnee  Hinman  Barrett,  1910,  has  been  appointed  Chief  Clerk 
to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  Mr.  Roy's  acceptance  of  the  Secre- 
taryship of  the  Committee  on  Employment  for  Students,  vice 
Mr.  Holter,  who  resigned  to  enter  active  business. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  D.  Fackenthal, 

Secretary. 
June  30,  191 1. 


APPENDIX   1 


STATISTICS    REGARDING    THE    TEACHING    AND 

ADMINISTRATIVE   STAFF   FOR  THE 

ACADEMIC   YEAR   1910-11 


Summary  of  Officers 

1910-11  1909-10 
Professors    (not  including   four  administrative   officers 

of  professorial  rank) 177  165 

Associate  Professors  19 

Assistant  Professors  70  66 

Clinical  Professors   16  16 

Associates  43  42 

Instructors    130  128 

Demonstrators    8  5 

Curators    i  3 

Lecturers  and  other  special  officers  of  instruction 42  42 

Assistants  65  71 

Clinical  Assistants  79  88 

Total 650  62s 

Other  Instructors  in  Teachers  College 67  68 

Other  Instructors  in  College  of  Pharmacy 4  5 

721  698 

♦Administrative  Officers 28  29 

*Other    Administrative    Officers,    Barnard    College, 

Teachers  College  and  College  of  Pharmacy 3  3 

752  730 

Emeritus  Officers  15  15 

Total 767  745 

Vacancies 

By  Death,  Resignation,  or  Expiration   of  Term  of  Appointment, 
occurring,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  on  June  30,   191 1 


*  Excluding  those  who  are  also  teaching  officers  and  included  above. 
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__  Professors  and  Administrative  Officers 

Marston  T.  Bogert,  LL.D.,  as  Member  of  the  University  Council  and 

of  the  College  Faculty. 
J.  McKeen  Cattell,  LL.D.,  as  Member  of  the  University  Council. 
Charles    F.    Chandler,    M.D.,    LL.D.,    Sc.D.,    Mitchill    Professor    of 

Chemistry. 
Virgil   Coblentz,   Ph.D.,    Professor   of   Chemistry  in   the   College  of 

Pharmacy. 
Henry  E.  Crampton,  Ph.D.,  as  Member  of  the  University  Council. 
Ernst  Daenell,  Ph.D.,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Professor  of  German  History 

and  Institutions  for  1910-11. 
Clyde  Furst,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  and  Secretary  of 

Teachers  College. 
Christian  A.  Herter,  M.D.   (died  December  5),  Professor  of  Phar- 
macology and  Therapeutics. 
Percy  Hodge,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanics. 
Clinton  B.  Knapp,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  in  the  College  of 

Pharmacy. 
John  La  Farge  (died  November  14),  Professor  of  the  Decorative  Arts. 
Herschel  C.  Parker,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 
Harry  T.  Peck,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.  (October  3),  Anthon  Professor  of  the 

Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
Charles  E.  Pellew,  E.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Edward  D.  Perry,  LL.D.,  as  Member  of  the  University  Council. 
Joseph  C.  Pfister,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanics. 
George  F.  Sever,  M.Sc,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 
Charles   Alphonso   Smith,  Ph.D.,  Theodore  Roosevelt  Professor  of 

American  History  and  Institutions  in  the  University  of  Berlin  for 

the  year  1910-11. 
David  Eugene  Smith,  LL.D.,  as  Member  of  the  University  Council. 
Carlo  Leonardo  Speranza,  A.M.  (died  June  17),  Professor  of  Italian. 
Joel  Elias  Spingarn,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature. 
James  R.  Wheeler,  LL.D.,  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts. 


Emeritus  Officers 


George  H.  Baker,  A.M.  (died  March  27),  Librarian  Emeritus. 
Herman    Knapp,    M.D.     (died    April    30),    Emeritus    Professor    of 
Ophthalmology. 

Associates 


Harvey  W.  Corbett,  B.S.,  Associate  in  Architecture. 

Max  Eastman,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Philosophy. 

John  Howland,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Diseases  of  Children. 

Frank  S.  Mathews,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Gynecology. 

Charles   Talbot   Poore,    M.D.    (died   April   4),   Associate  in   Clinical 

Surgery. 
Charles_  C.  Ransom,  M.D.  (died  September  13),  Associate  in  Clinical 

Medicine. 
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Instructors 

Fred  H.  Albee,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Orthopeedic  Surgery. 

Hugh  Auchincloss,  M.D.,  as  Instructor  in  Pathology. 

William   Blancard,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary  Diseases. 

Bayard  Boyesen,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

William  C.  Krathwohl,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Arthur  R.  Maxson,  A.M.   (died  April  13),  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Harmon  Smith,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Laryngology. 

Howard  C.  Taylor,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Gynecology. 

John  W.  Taylor,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 


Demonstrators 

Charles  R.  L.  Putnam,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 
Ralph  G.  Stillman,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Physiology. 


Lecturers 

Adolph  F.  Bandelier,  Lecturer  in  American  Archseology. 

Elihu  C.  Church,  C.E.,  Lecturer  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Charles  D.  Hazen,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  History. 

Charles  D.  Lay,  Lecturer  in  Landscape  Architecture. 

James  F.  McClelland,  E.M.,  Lecturer  in  Mining. 

Brandreth  Symonds,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Life  Insurance  Examination. 

Frederick  W.  Witherell,  S.B.,  Lecturer  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Elvira  Wood,  Ph.D.,  Curator  in  Geology. 


Assistants 

Henry  B.  Allen,  Met.E.,  Assistant  in  Metallurgy. 

Robert  M.  Brown,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Obstetrics. 

Daniel  Dale  Condit,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Geology. 

Joseph  S.  Corbett,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

Katharine  S.  Doty,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  History. 

Harry  L.  Fisher,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

James  E.  Gray,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

IsiDOR  Greenwald,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Biological  Chemistry. 

Jesse  E.  Hyde,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Pal.neontology. 

Andrew  W.  Jackson,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

Margaret  A.  Kingsley,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Botany. 

Matthew  T.  McClure,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Philosophy. 

Robert  F.  McCrackan,  A.M..  Assistant  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Leon  E.  Pender,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

Gaillakd  S.  Rogers,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Mineralogy. 

Mortimer  F.  Sayre.  E.M.,  Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Frederick  W.  Schwartz,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Physical  Chemistry. 

A.  Franklin  Shull,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

Cecilia  M.  Sillcox,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry  in  Barnard  College. 

Ralph  G.  Stillman,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Applied  Therapeutics. 
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Changes  of  Title 

To  take  effect,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  July  i,  iQii 


Professors  and  Administrative  Officers 


NAME 

Edward  T.  Devine,  PTi.D 


Katharine  S.  Doty,  A.M. 


FROM  TO 

Schiff  Professor  of     Professor   of   Social 

Social  Economy  Economy 

Assistant  in  History   Secretary  of  Barnard 
College 

John  L.  Gerig,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor    Assistant   Professor 

of  Romance  Lan-        of  Celtic 
guages    and    Lit- 
eratures 

Frederic  S.  Lee,  Ph.D Professor  of  Physi-    Dalton  Professor  of 

ology  Physiology 

Nelson  G.  McCrea,  Ph.D..   Professor  of  Latin     Anthon  Professor  of 

the      Latin     Lan- 
guage and  Litera- 
ture 
Anna  E.  H.  Meyer,  A.B  , .  Secretary  of  Bar-       Registrar  of  Barnard 

nard  College  College 

Henry  F.  Osborn,  Sc.D...  Da  Costa  Professor    Research     Professor 

of  Zoology  of  Zoology 

Milton  C.Whitaker,  M.S.   Professor  of  Indus-     Professor    of    Engi- 

trial  Chemistry 
Edmund  B.  Wilson,  Sc.D..  Professor  of  Zo- 
ology 


neering  Chemistry 
Da   Costa  Professor 
of  Zoology 


Instructors 

Otto  Kress,  Ph.D Instructor  in  Chem- 
istry 

William  C.  Moore,  Ph.D..  Instructor  in  An- 
alytical Chemistry 

J.  Enrique  Zanetti,  Ph.D..  Instructor  in  An- 
alytical Chemistry 

Lecturers 


Associate  in  Me- 
chanical Engin'r'g 


Charles  B.  Going,  Ph.B. . 

(Feb.  i) 
Alexander  Goldenweiser, 
Ph.D Assistant  in  An- 
thropology 


Instructor  in  Engi- 
neering Chemistry 

Instructor  in  Chem- 
istry 

Instructor  in  Chem- 
istry 


Lecturer  in  Mechani- 
cal Engineering 

Lecturer   in   An- 
thropology 


Assistants 

Bernard  O.  Dodge,  Ph.B...  Assistant  in  Botany  Research  Assistant 

in  Botany 

Abraham  Gross,  A.M...'..  Assistant  in  An-  Assistant     in     Food 

alytical  Chemistry  Chemistry 

Ransom  S.  Hooker,  M.D..   Assistant  in  Sur-  Assistant  in  Clinical 

gery  Surgery 
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Appointments 

To  take  effect,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  July  i,  191 1 


Professors  and  Administrative  Officers 

NAME  OFFICE 

Henry  V.  Arney Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy 

Charles  Sears  Baldwin,  Ph.D..   Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 

Composition 

Alon  Bement Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  in 

Teachers   College 

Arthur  H.  Blanchard,  A.M....   Professor  of  Highway  Engineering 

John  W.  Burgess,  LL.D.,  Jur.D..   Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts 

Charles  N.  B.  Camac,  M.D Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Medi- 
cine 

William  H.  Carpenter,  Ph.D...   Associate   Dean   of  the   Faculty  of 

Fine  Arts 

Robert  E.  Chaddock,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  Statistics 

Charles   F.  Chandler,   LL.D., 

Sc.D Mitchill      Professor     Emeritus     of 

Chemistry 

Grace  Cornell  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  in 

Teachers  College 

Frank  A.  Dickey,  A.B Assistant  Registrar  of  the  Univer- 
sity 

Thomas  B.  Freas,  Ph.D Assistant    Professor    of    Chemistry 

and  Curator  of  the  Chandler  Mu- 
seum 

Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve,  Ph.D..  Dean  of  Barnard  College  and  Ad- 
viser of  Women  Graduate  Stu- 
dents 

Willystine  Goodsell,  A.M Assistant  Professor  of  the  History 

of  Education  in  Teachers  College 

Robert  A.  Harper,  Ph.D Torrey  Professor  of  Botany 

Frederick  C.  Hicks,  A.M.,  LL.B..  Assistant  Librarian 

MiLO  B.  HiLLEGAs Assistant    Professor   of   Elementary 

Education  in  Teachers  College 

William  H.  Kilpatrick,  A.M...   Assistant  Professor  of  the  History 

of  Education  in  Teachers  College 

Gustave  Lanson,  Litt.D Visiting  Professor  of  French  Litera- 
ture for  1911-12 

A.  Arthur  Livingston,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  the  Romance 

Languages  and  Literatures 

Warfield  T.  Longcope,  M.D Assistant  Professor  of  the  Practice 

(September  i,  1911)  of  Medicine 

Nelson  G.  McCrea,  Ph.D Member  of  University  Council 

William  G.  Marquette,  Ph.D...   Associate  Professor  of  Botany 

O.  S.  Morgan,  Ph.D Professor  of  Agriculture 

Frank  H.   Pike,   Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology 

Michael  L  Pupin,  Sc.D Director  of  Phoenix  Research  Lab- 
oratories 
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NAME  OFFICE 

Paul  S.  Reinsch,  Ph.D Theodore    Roosevelt    Professor    of 

American  History  and  Institutions 
in  the  University  of  Berlin  for 
1911-12 
Josef  Schick,  Ph.D Kaiser  Wilhelm  Professor  of  Ger- 
man History  and  Institutions  for 
1911-12 

Alexander  Smith,  Ph.D Professor  of  Chemistry 

Emma  P.  Smith,  A.M Secretary  for  Women  Graduate  Stu- 
dents 
J.  David  Thompson,  B.Sc,  M.A.  .  Assistant  Librarian 

Edward  L.  Thorndike,  Ph.D Member  of  University  Council 

William  P.  Trent,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.   Acting  Provost  of  Barnard  College 

Clifford  B.  Upton,  A.M Secretary  of  Teachers  College 

Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge, 

Ph.D.,  LL.D Administrative  Head  of  Department 

of    Philosophy    and    Member    of 
University  Council 

Clarence  H.  Young,  Ph.D Administrative  Head  of  Department 

of  Classical  Philology 

Associates 

Frederick  A.  Halsey,  B.M.E Associate  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

David  S.  Muzzey,  Ph.D Associate  in  History 

George  A.  Tuttle,  M.D Associate  in  Clinical  Medicine 

Charles  G.  Simpson,  A.M Associate  in  Mechanics 

Horatio  B.  Williams.  M.D Associate  in  Physiology 

Instructors 

Benjamin  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  A.M.  Instructor  in  Economics 

Daniel  R.  Ayres,  M.D Instructor  in  Gynecology 

Matthew  L.  Carr,  M.D Instructor  in  Otology 

(December  s) 

Gerhard  H.  Cocks,  M.D Instructor  in  Clinical  Laryngology 

Irving  C.  Demarest,  A.M Instructor  in  Classical  Philology 

Lloyd  L.   Dines,   Ph.D Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Henry  B.  Drowne,  C.E Instructor  in  Highway  Engineering 

Daniel  Gordon,  M.D Instructor  in  Physiology 

Gordon  H.  Graves,  A.M Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Joseph  C.  Green,  A.M Instructor  in  History 

Menas  S.  Gregory,  M.D Instructor  in  Psychiatry 

Royal  S.  Haynes,  M.D Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Children 

Edward  F.  Humphrey,  A.M Instructor  in  History 

Robert  A.  Lambert,  M.D Instructor  in  Pathology 

(November  8) 

Edward  Crane  Lyon,  Jr.,  M.D. .  Instructor  in  Obstetrics 

William  S.  Messer,  A.M Instructor  in  Classical  Philology 

Nathaniel  R.  Norton,  M.D Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Children 

Frank  H.  Ristine,  Ph.D Instructor  in  English 

Morris  F.  Weinrich,  A.M Instructor  in  Physics 

Allen  O.  Whipple,  M.D Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery 

(January  i) 

Lecturers 

Harold  A.  Caparn Lecturer  in  Landscape  Architecture 

(November  7) 
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NAME  OFFICE 

Albert  E.  Flanagan,  B.S Lecturer  in  Drawing 

Leo  J.  Frachtenberg,  A.M Lecturer  in  Anthropology 

Fritz   F.   Hahn Curator  in  Paleontology 

Walter   Henry  Hall Conductor  of  the  University  Chorus 

(December  5) 

Henry  G.  Hartmann,  A.B Lecturer  in  Philosophy 

Clare  M.  Howard,  A.M Lecturer  in  English  in  Barnard  Col- 
lege 

Charles  D.  Lay Lecturer  in  Landscape  Architecture 

(November  7) 

Charles  W.  Leavitt,  Jr Lecturer  in  Landscape  Architecture 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  LL.D., 

D.C.L Carpentier  Lecturer  for  191 1-12 

Thomas  Reed  Powell,  LL.B....  Lecturer  in  Public  Law 

Lucian  E.  Smith,  B.S Lecturer  in  Architecture 

Ethel  Sturtevant,  A.B Lecturer  in  English  in  Barnard  Col- 
lege 

Ferruccio  Vitale Lecturer  in  Landscape  Architecture 

(November  7) 

Assistants 

Henry  B.  Allen Assistant  in  Metallurgy 

Edgar  Altenburg,  A.B Assistant  in  Botany 

Henry  M.  Bach,  Chem.E Assistant  in  Analytical  Chemistry 

John  S.  Bates,  B.Sc Laboratory  Assistant  in  Engineering 

Chemistry 

Helene  M.  Boas,  A.B Assistant  in  Botany  in  Barnard  Col- 
lege 

William  B.  Boyd,  M.D Assistant  in  Applied  Therapeutics 

Clement  R.  Brainin,  A.B Assistant  in  Physics 

Robert  W.  Briggs,  C.E Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering 

Everend  L.  Bruce,  B.S Assistant  in  Mineralogy 

John  J.  Coss,  A.M Assistant  in  Philosophy 

RoLLiN  C.  Dean,  B.S Assistant  in  Zoology 

(April  I) 

Frank  R.  Elder,  B.S Assistant  in  Organic  Chemistry 

Charles  R.  Fettke,  A.M Assistant  in  Geology 

John  C.  Frazee,  A.B Assistant  in  Physics 

Fred  D.  From  me,  B.S Assistant  in  Botany 

Ferdinand  F.  Hintze,  A.M Assistant  in  Paleontology 

Emilie  J.  Hutchinson Assistant   in  History   in   Barnard 

College 

Frederick  R.  Keller,  E.E Assistant  in  Electrical  Engineering 

Albert  R.  Lamb,  M.D Assistant  in  Pathology 

Harris   Moak,   M.D Assistant  in  Bacteriology 

Frederick  S.  Nowlan,  A.M Assistant  in  Mathematics 

George  A.  Pfeiffer,  A.M Assistant  in  Mathematics 

Annabella  E.  Richards,  A.B..,  Assistant  in  Chemistry 

Georgiana  Sandford,  A.B Assistant  in  Physics  in  Barnard 

College 

Carl  A.  Schwarze,  A.M Assistant  in  Botany 

Willard  B.  Soper,  M.D Assistant  in  Pathology 

William  W.  Stifler,  A.M Assistant  in  Physics 

Wilbur  D.  Tupper,  C.E Assistant  in  Drawing 

Ernest  Stagg  Whitin,  A.B Assistant  in  Social  Legislation 

(November  7) 
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Leaves  of  Absence 

For  a  whole  or  part  of  the  year  1910-11  was  granted  to  the  following 

officers : 

NAME  OFFICE 

For  the  entire  year: 
Adolph  Black,  C.E Assistant   Professor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering 
Charles  F.  Chandler,  M.D., 

LL.D.,  Sc.D Mitchill  Professor  of  Chemistry 

John  B.  Clark,  LL.D Professor  of  Political  Economy 

Francis  B.   Crocker,  Ph.D Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

George  S.  Fullerton,  LL.D Professor  of  Philosophy 

Henry  M.  Howe,  LL.D Professor  of  Metallurgy 

Charles  E.  Pellew,  E.M Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Joseph  C.  Pfister,  A.M Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanics 

George  F.  Sever,  M.Sc Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

William  M.  Sloane,  LL.D Seth  Low  Professor  of  History 

Charles  A.  Strong,  A.B. Professor  of  Psychology 

For  the  first  half-year: 

Edward  T.  Devine,  LL.D Schiflf  Professor  of  Social  Economy 

William  A.  Dunning,  LL.D Lieber    Professor    of    History    and 

Political  Philosophy 

Amadeus  W.  Grabau,  S.D Professor  of  Paleontology 

James  Maclay,  Ph.D Professor  of  Mathematics 

Robert  Peele,  E.M Professor  of  Mining 

Virgil  Prettyman,  Pd.D Principal  of  Horace  Mann  School 

Marshall  H.  Saville Loubat  Professor  of  American  Arch- 
aeology 

Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  the  Germanic 

Languages  and  Literatures 
For  the  second  half-year: 

E.  W.  Bagster-Collins,  A.M Associate   Professor   of   German  in 

Teachers  College 

Bayard  Boyesen,  A.B Instructor  in  English 

William  H.  Burr,  C.E Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

Helen  Kinne  Professor    of    Domestic    Science    in 

Teachers   College 
Jefferson  B.  Fletcher,  A.M....  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature 
A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  LL.D. .   Professor     of     Indo-Iranian     Lan- 
guages 

George  L.  Meylan,  M.D Assistant     Professor     of     Physical 

Education 

Henry  S.  Munroe,  Sc.D Professor  of  Mining 

Henry  S.  Redfield,  LL.D Nash  Professor  of  Law 

Herbert  M.  Richards,  Sc.D Professor  of  Botany 

Henry  A.  Todd,  Ph.D Professor  of  Romance  Philology 

John  F.  Woodhull,  Ph.D Professor    of     Physical    Science    in 

Teachers   College 

Representatives  of  the  University  During  igio-ii 

At  the  installations  of — 

President  Granville,  Gettysburg  College — Professor  Gies. 
President  Burton,  Smith  College — Provost  Brewster. 
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President  Freeman,  Morningside  College — Victor  Rosewater,  '91. 

President  Few,  Trinity  College  (Durham,  N.  C.) — Professor 
Pegram 

President  McVey,  University  of  North  Dakota — Charles  H.  Ful- 
ton, E.M.,  '97. 
Anniversary  celebrations  of — 

University  of  Berlin  (looth) — President  Butler. 

Bryn  Mawr  College  (25th) — Provost  Brev^^ster,  Professor  Reimer, 
Miss  Ogilvie. 
Miscellaneous — 

Association  of  American  Universities,  Charlottesville,  Va. — Pro- 
fessors Carpenter,  AIunroe  Smith,  Thomas. 

Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  South  Bethlehem, 
Pa. — Professors  Erskine,  Jones,   H.   B.   Mitchell. 

International  Congress  for  Cancer  Research,  Paris — William  H. 
WoGLOM.  M.D.,  Professor  Huntington. 

International  Zoological  Congress,  Graz,  Austria — Professors 
Huntington,  Crampton.  Calkins,  Bigelow. 

International  Anatomical  Congress,  Brussels,  Belgium — Professor 
Huntington. 

International   Physiological   Congress,  Vienna — Professor  Lee. 

International  American  Scientific  Congress,  Buenos  Ayres — Pro- 
fessors J.  B.  MooRE  and  Shepherd. 

International  Geological  Congress,  Stockholm — Professors  Kemp 
and  Grabau. 

American  Pharmaceutical  Association — Dean  Rusby,  Professor 
Diekman,  Messrs.  Clarence  O.  Bigelow,  W.  C.  Alpers  and 
Caswell  A.  Mayo. 

New  York  State  Pharmaceutical  Association — Dean  Rusby,  Pro- 
fessor Diekman,  Messrs.  Thomas  P.  Cook,  J.  L.  Lascoff,  and 
Clarence  O.  Bigelow. 

State  Bar  Association,  Colorado  Springs — Professor  Kirchwey. 

Dedication  of  the  buildings  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary — 
Bishop  Greer,  Mr.  Silas  B.  Brownell,  President  Butler,  Dean 
Burgess  and  Provost  Brewster. 

Foundation  of  the  University  of  Mexico,  Mexico  City — Professor 
Boas  and  Victor  M.  Braschi,  '81. 
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Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Officers  of  Instruction 
IN  Each  Grade  1899-1910 


Professors 63 

Associate  Professors 

Assistant  Professors 11 

Associates 

Instructors 20 

Tutors 27 

Lecturers 26 

Assistants 36 

183 
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36 

13-5 

55 
12 

15.1 
3-3 

10.9 

28 

10.5 

*64 

17.6 

14.7 

51 

19.1 

14.2 

30 

II. 2 

42 

II. 5 

19.6 

36 

13-5 

40 

II. 

266 


363 


The  above  figures  omit  officers  of  P.  &  S.,  College  of  Pharmacy,  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  and  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

*  Grade  of  Instructor  substituted  in  1910  for  grades  of  Instructor  and  Tutor. 


APPENDIX  2 


ADDRESSES,  PUBLIC  LECTURES,  CONCERTS  AND 

RECITALS 

UNDER   THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY 
SPEAKERS 

Opening  Exercises 

Morningside 
September  28.  Huxley   on  Education.     Professor   Osborn. 

28.  The  Course  of  the  World's  Trade  from  the  Sixteenth 

to  the  Twentieth  Century.    Professor  Ernst  Daenell, 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  Professor  1910-11. 

Medical  School 

29.  The  Future  of  Medicine.     Professor  MacCallum. 
February      16.  Installation  of  Dean  Gildersleeve. 

Commencement   Week 

June  4.  Baccalaureate   Sermon.     The  Right  Reverend   Charles 

Sumner    Burch,    D.D.,    Bishop    Suffragan    of    the 
Diocese  of  New   York. 

6.  Address  to  Members  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.     Hon.  Theo- 

dore E.  Burton,  Utiitcd  States  Senator  fro)ii  Ohio. 

7.  Commencement    Address.      The    Age    of    Irrationalism. 

President  Butler. 

On  Fine  Arts 
Professor  Hamlin 
November  7  and  14.    The  Architecture  of  Constantinople. 

Mr.  Thatcher 
21.  Copper    Work — Formation    of    Simple    Decorative    Ob- 
jects— Enrichment — Repousse. 
28.  Joining  the  Metals — Soldering  and  Brazing — Building  up. 
December      5.  Silver  Work — Jewelry — Forming — Built-work — Coloring. 
12.  Enamels — Cloisonne  —  Champleve — Application  to  Met- 
als. 
19.  Simple  Equipment  for  Practical  Work. 


January         9.  Persian  Art. 

16.  Development  of  Art  in  India 


Professor  Jackson 

rt  ii 
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Professor  Hallock 


January       23.  Wave  Motion  and  the  Physical  Basis  of  Light. 

30.  Physical  Causes  of  Color  and  Colored  Light. 
February      6.  Causes   of   Color;    Absorption,   Refraction,    Diffraction, 
Interference. 
20.  Color  Vision,  Contrast,  Color-blindness. 


Professor  Boas 

February    27.  The  Technique  of  Art:    Sculpture — Carving — Weaving 

— Pottery — Painting — Embroidery. 
March         13.  The    Invention    of    Decorative    Designs :     Pictographic 

Representation  and  Geometric  Design. 
20.  The  Significance  of  Decorative  Design :    The  Origin  and 

Distribution  of  Symbolic  Design. 

George  B.  Ford,  M.S.,  Diplome  d'Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  of  New  York 

March        27.  City  Planning,  its  Meaning  and  Scope. 
April  3.  City  Planning  in  Europe. 

10.  City  Planning  in  America. 

Carpentier  Lectures 

The  Problem  of  World  Organization  as  Affected  by  the  Nature 
of  the  Modern  State 

David  Jayne  Hill,  LL.D.,  American  Ambassador  to  Germany 

March        22.  The  State  as  an  Embodiment  of  Law. 

23.  The  State  as  a  Juristic  Person. 

24.  The  State  as  a  Promoter  of  General  Welfare. 

27.  The  State  as  a  Member  of  Society. 

28.  The  State  as  a  Subject  of  Positive  Law. 

29.  The  State  as  a  Mediator  of  Guarantees. 

30.  The  State  as  an  Armed  Power. 

31.  The  State  as  a  Justiciable  Person. 


Hewitt  Lectures  at  Cooper  Union 

Social  Ideals  in  Popular  Story 

Professor  Lawrence 

February      2.  Introductory  Lecture. 

9.  The  Epic  of  Beowulf. 

16.  The  Song  of  Roland. 

23.  The  Romances  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table. 
March  9.  The  Legend  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

16.  The  History  of  Reynard  the  Fox. 

23.  The  Ballads  of  Robin  Hood. 

30.  The  Canterbury  Tales.  , 
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Julius  Beer  Lectures 

Social  Evolution  and  Political  Theory 

Leonard  T.  Hobhouse,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  University 

of  London 

April  4.  The  Meaning  of  Progress.    Human  Values  and  Natural 

Processes. 
6.  The  Biological  View.     Its  Influence  on  Social  Theory. 
The  Social  and  Racial. 

II.  Eugenics,  its  Value  and  Limitations. 

18.  Further  Definition  of  Progress.  Psychological  and  So- 
cial Conditions.    Meaning  of  the  "Social  Mind." 

20.  Comparison  of  the  idea  of  Progress  with  the  Facts  of 
Social  Evolution.  Meaning  of  "Law"  in  Sociology. 
Social  Morphology. 

25.  Illustrations  of  Social  Morphology.     Development  of  the 

Forms  of  Society. 

26.  Problems   of   the   Modern   State.     The  Attitude  of  the 

State   to    Problems   of   Poverty.     The  Movement    of 
Opinion  in  Modern  England. 

27.  The    Contemporary   Attitude   to   Questions   of  Personal 

Liberty  and  Social  Control.     Bearing  of  this  Problem 
on  the  Idea  of  Progress. 


Jesup  Lectures  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Scientific  Features  of  Modern  Medicine 

Professor  Lee 

February      8.  A  Sketch  of  the  Normal  Human  Body. 

15.  The  Nature  of  Disease.    Methods  of  Diagnosing  Disease. 
22.  Methods  of  Treating  Disease. 
March  i.  Bacteria  and  their  Relation  to  Disease. 

8.  The  Treatment  and  the  Prevention  of  Infectious  Disease. 
15.  The  Problem  of  Cancer  and  other  Problems. 
22.  Features  of  Modern  Surgery. 

29.  The  Role  of  Experiment  in  Medicine.     The  Public  and 
the  Medical  Profession. 

UNDER   FACULTY   AND   DEPARTMENTAL   AUSPICES 

Departments   of   Anthropology  and   Romance  Languages  and 
Literatures 

October  25.  L'Antiquit  de  I'homme  en  France  (avec  projections 
photographiques).  Professor  L.  Capitan,  the  College 
de  Prance. 

Department  of  Chemistry 

May  18.  Adsorption    Phenomena.      Svante    August    Arrhenius, 

Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Director  of  the  Physico-Chemical  De- 
partment of  the  Nobel  Institute,  Sweden. 
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Department  of  Classical  Philology 

Greek  Literature 

March  2.  Introductory  Lecture,     Paul  Shorey,   Ph.D.,  Professor 

of  Greek,   University   of  Chicago. 
7.  The  Epic.     Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Ph.D.,  Eliot  Professor 

of  Greek  Literature,  Harvard  U)iiversity. 
9.  The  Lyric.     Professor  Perry. 
14.  Tragedy.     Professor  Wheeler. 

17.  Comedy.     Edward  Capps,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classics, 

Princeton  University. 

22.  Histor}'.  Bernadotte  Perrin,  Ph.D.,  Lainpson  Professor 
of  Greek  Literature  and  History,  Yale  University. 

25.  Oratory.  Charles  Forster  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Greek  and  Classical  Philology,  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

29.  Philosophy.     Professor  Woodbridge. 

30.  Alexandrian    Literature.      Henry   W.    Prescott,    Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Classical  Philology,   University  of  Chi- 
cago. 
April  4.  Greek  Influence  on  Roman  Literature.     Professor  Lodge. 

Department  of  English  and  Comparative  Literature 

January  26.  The  Aims  and  Duties  of  a  National  Theater.  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  of  London,  England. 

March  2.  English  Orthography — What  it  is  and  what  it  ought  to 

be.     Professor  Brander  Matthews. 
16.  Criticism.      William     C.    Brownell,    Member    of    the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

Department  of  Geology 

January  9,  10.  The  Larger  Structural  Problems  of  the  Earth.  Frank 
A.  Adams,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  McGill  University. 

Department   of    Germanic   Languages   and    Literatures 

The  Nursery  of  the  Germanic  Race 

Dr.  Richard 

November  16.  Sources  of  Information.  The  Stone  Age.  The  Indo- 
European  Question. 

18.  The  Bronze  Age.    The  Iron  Age.    The  Germanic  Epoch. 

Department  of  History 

W.  Alison  Phillips,  M.A.,  First  Assistant  Editor  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica   {Eleventh  Edition) 

February     10.  The  Concert  of  Europe  and  the  Federation  of  the  World. 
20.  Diplomacy  and  the  Development  of  the  Diplomatic  Ser- 
vice. 
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Department  of  Music 

January  lo — February  21,  28 — March  21 — April  4,  11.  Organ  Recitals 
with  Soloists. 

February  i  and  March  8.     Historical  Concert,  University  Chorus. 

January  24 — February  7 — March  29.     Concerts  of  Chamber  Music. 

December  r,  9 — January  18 — February  15 — March  15.  Expositions  of 
Classical  and  Modern  Chamber  Music. 

April  19,  26.     Pianoforte  Recitals. 

May  16.     Violin  Recital. 

May  3.  Concerts  of  Original  Compositions  by  Students  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music. 

Departments   of  Philosophy  and  Psychology 

January  31.  Introductory  Lecture.  Carl  Emil  Seashore,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Psyclwlogy,  University  of  lozva. 

February  i.  Social  Psychology.  Charles  H.  Judd,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
and  Head  Depart)nent  of  Education,  University  of 
Chicago. 

2.  Memory  and  Imagination.     Earl  Bradford  Titchener, 

Ph.D.,  D.Litt.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology, 
Cornell  University. 

3.  Frailties  of  Imageless  Thought.     James  Rowland  An- 

GELL.  A.M.,  Professor  and  Head  Department  of  Psy- 
chology,  University   of  Chicago. 
4.  The  Standpoint  and  Scope  of  Social  Psychology.    Mary 
W.  Calkins,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
Welle sley  College. 

6.  The    Psychology    of   Dream    States.     Joseph    Jastrow, 

Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology,   University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

7.  The    Role   of   the    Type   of    Simple    Mental    Processes. 

Walter  Bowers  Pillsbury,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy,  University  of  Michigan. 

8.  The    Ontological    Problem    of    Psychology.      George    T. 

Ladd,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Yale 
University. 

9.  Some  Psychological  Topics  Emphasized  by  Pragmatism. 

JosiAH  Royce,   Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  of  Phi- 
losophy, Harvard  University. 

The  Platonic  Tradition  in  Philosophy  and  Literature 
Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  University  of  Chicago 

March         16.  The  Greatness  of  Plato. 
21.  Neo-Platonism. 

23.  Platoism  and  Christianity. 

24.  The  Renaissance  and  After. 

27.  From  Bacon  to  Nietzsche. 

28.  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After. 

June  I.  Hungary;    Its   History,   Scenery   in   Country  and   City; 

Its  People.    Mrs.  B.  Ambrozovics. 
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March 


April 


15- 
26. 

26. 


Mystery,  Magic  and  Theology 
Professor  Shotwell 

What  is  Religion? 

The  Science  of  Mystery. 

Magic  and  Theology. 

Hume's  Influence  Upon  Religious  Thought.     Professor 

A.  C.  McGiFFERT,  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
Hume's  Place  in  Modern  Philosophy.    Professor  F.  J.  R 

WOODBRIDGE. 


Department  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 

French 

Professor  Cohn 

November  10.  Le  roi  Edouard  VH. 

17.  Chantecler. 
December     i.  Robert  de  Flers  et  Cailhavet.     Louis  Delamarre,  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York. 
8.  La  Conquete  Romaine  de  la  Gaule :  Vercingetorix  Alesia 
(avec   projections    photographiques),    Gustave    Fou- 
geres,  University  of  Paris. 
15.  Les  Gaulois  dans  la  Litterature  Latine  et  dans  I'histoire 
de  I'empire  Romain.     Professor  Fougeres. 
Professor  Cohn 


January 

February 

March 


May 


5.  L'annee  1910  en  France:  Politique. 
12.  L'annee  1910  en  France:  Litterature,  Science,  Art. 
16.  Edgar  Poe,  Juge  par  les  Frangais.     Mr.  R.  L.  Cru,  of 

Normal  College. 
2.  Le  Maroc  et  les  Maures(avecprojectionsphotographique). 
Professor  Loiseaux. 
Ferdinand    Brunetiere.      Professor    Gustave    Michaut, 

University  of  Paris. 
Anatole  France.     Professor  Gustave  Michaut. 
Fontainebleau ;    son   Chateau ;    son   Histoire    (avec  pro- 
jections  photographiques).     Mr.  Felix  Weill,  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
La  Campagne  de  Russie  en   1812  et  ses  Consequences. 
Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  Member  of  the 
French  Senate. 

Italian 


9- 

16. 
23. 


16 


February    23. 


Gli  Studii  Archeologici  el'  Origine  della  Stirpe  Romana. 
Professor  Olcott. 


Division  of   Ancient   and   Oriental   Languages 

The  Development  of  Religion  in  China 

J.  J.  M.  de  Groot,   Ph.D.,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Leiden 

November    4.  The  Tao  or  Order  of  the  Universe. 
9.  The  Tao  of  Man. 
II.  Holiness. 

15.  Asceticism,  Prolongation  of  Life. 
18.  Worship  of  the  Universe. 
22.  Social  and  Political  Taoism. 
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February  23  and  25.  Journey  and  Results  of  the  Second  German 
(First  Royal  Prussian)  Expedition  to  Turfan  (Chi- 
nese Turkistan),  1904-1907.  Albert  Von  Le  Coq, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 

Division  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures 

March  27.  Der  Dialekt  in  der  Schule  und  die  Deutsche  Buhnenaus- 
-sprache.  Max  Walter,  Ph.D.,  Direktor  of  the 
Muster  schule,  Frank  furt-aiii-Main. 

May  II.  The  Songs  of  the  Cowboy.     John  A.  Lomax,  Assistant 

Director  of  the  Department  of  Extension,  University 
of  Texas. 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
Lectures  on  Economic  Agriculture 

Present  Educational   Needs   in   Agriculture.     George  T. 

Powell,  President  Agricultural  Experts  Association. 
The    Soil    and     its    Productive     Possibilities.     Milton 

Whitney,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Soils,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Horticultural  Series,     i.   The   Apple.     Mr.    Powell. 
The    Social    Habits  and  Work   of   Honey-Bees.     Anna 

Bot.sford  Comstock,  Cornell  University. 
The    Social    and    Economic    Problems    of    Farm    Life. 

Liberty    H.    Bailey,   Dean   of   the   College  of  Agri- 
culture, Cornell   University. 
How  to  begin  Bee  Keeping.    Mrs.  Comstock. 
Animal   Industry   Series:     i.   The  Dairy.     Charles   W. 

Burkett,  Editor  of  American  Agriculturist. 
Horticultural   Series :  2.  The  Pear.     Mr.  Powell. 
Animal  Industry  Series:  2.  The  Horse.     Mr.  Burkett. 
Poultry  Breeding  and  Rearing.    Floyd  Q.  White,  York- 

toivn,  N.  Y. 
Animal  Industry  Series :  3.  Milk.     Mr.  Burkett. 
Horticultural  Series :  3.  Stone  Fruits.    Mr.  Powell. 
Farm    Management.      W.    J.    Spillman,    Chief   Bureau 

Farm  Management,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Animal  Industry  Scries:  4.  Pigs.     Mr.  Burkett. 
Poultry  for  Eggs  and  for  Meat  Production.    Mr.  White. 
Alfalfa  Culture  in  Eastern  Farming.     Mr.  Powell. 


November 

29. 

December 

6. 

13- 
20. 

January 

10. 

17- 
24. 

February 

31- 

7- 

14- 

March 

21. 

28. 

7- 

14. 
21. 

28. 

Teachers  College 

Public  Health  Protection 

October  10.  The  Development  of  Public  Health  Work.  Hermann 
M.  Biggs,  M.D.,  General  Medical  Officer  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  of  the  City  of  Neiv  York. 

Water  Pollution  and  Water  Purification.  C.  E.  A. 
Winslow,  M.S..  Associate  Professor  of  Biology, 
College  of  the  City  of  Netv  York;  Curator  of  Public 
Health,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Clean  Streets  as  a  Factor  in  Public  Health. 

The  Collection  and  Disposal  of  Municipal  Waste. 
George  Y.  Soper,  Ph.D.,  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Com- 
mission. 


17- 


24. 
31- 
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William  Hallock  Park,  M.D.,  Director,  Research  Laboratories,  New 

York  City  Health  Department 
November    7.  Communicable    Diseases,     Diphtheria,    Typhoid     Fever, 
Scarlet  Fever,  etc. — their  Transmission. 
14.  Communicable  Diseases — their  Prevention. 
21.  Some  Examples  of  the  Control  of  Infectious  Diseases. 
Simon  Flexner,   M.D.,  Director  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  for  Medical  Research. 
28.  The  City  Milk  Supply  and  its  Control.     Ernst  Lederle, 
Sc.D.,  President  and  Commissioner,  New  York  City 
Health  Department. 
December     5.  Flies  and  other  Insects  as  Carriers  of  Disease. 

12.  Housing   and    Health.      Lawrence   Veiller,    Secretary, 

National  Housing  Association. 
19.  Tuberculosis:    The    General    Problem;    The    Organized 
Campaign  against  the  Disease.    Livingston  Farrand, 
M.D.,  Executive  Secretary,  National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 
January        9.  Tuberculosis  as  a  Social  Problem.'    Methods  of  Treat- 
ment.    James    Alexander   Miller,    M.D.,   Associate 
Professor,   Clinical   Medicine,    College   of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons. 
S.  Adolphus  Knopf,  M.D.,  Associate  Director  of  Clinic  of 
Pulmonary  Diseases,  Department  of  Health 
16.  What   the   Teacher    should   know    of   the   Tuberculosis 

Problems. 
23.  What  the  Teacher  could  do  toward  the  solution  of  the 
Tuberculosis  Problem. 

Germanistic  Society  of  America 

October  18.  "Die  Entwickelung  des  Stadtischen  Lebens  in  Deutsch- 
land."  Albert  Sudekum,  Dr.  Phil.,  Member  of  the 
German  Parliament,  Editor  of  the  Kommunale  Praxis 
and  Kommunales  lahrbuch. 
25.  "Die  Gesetzgebung  fur  Arbeiterschutz  in  Deutschland." 
JoHANN  Giesberts,  Member  of  the  German  Parlia- 
ment and  of  the  Prussian  Diet,  Member  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference  at  Basel. 

November  29.  "Drei    Jahrhunderte    Deutschen    Lebens    in    America." 
Rudolf  Cronau.  New  York  City. 
Ernst  Ludwig   Freiherr  von   Wolzogen,   Darnstadt, 
Germany. 

January        6.  "Entwicklungsgeschichte    des    Deutschen    Volksliedes," 
mit    Lieberbeispielen   zur   Laute    gesungen   von    Elsa 
Laura  von  Wolzogen. 
20.  "Drcissig  Jahre  Deutscher  Litteraturgeschichte,"  person- 
liche  Erinnerungen  und  Eindriicke. 

February     15.  "William   James  und   die    Deutsche   Pbilosophie."      Dr. 
GiJNTHER  Jacoby,  University  of  Greifszvald. 

SERVICES  IN  ST.  PAUL'S  CHAPEL 

October        2.  Chaplain  Knox. 

9.  Rev.  Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  President  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
16.  Rev.  ^William  Montague  Geer,  M.A.,  Vicar,  St.  Paul's 
Chapel,  New  York. 
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The  Reality  of  Religion 

October      23.  The    Sense   of   the    Spiritual.      Rev.    Newell    Dwight 
HiLLis.  D.D. 

30.  The  Reality  of  God.     Rev.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  D.D. 
November    6.  The  Place  of  Prayer.     Rev.  L.  Mason  Clark,  D.D. 

13.  Religion  and  Service.     Rev.  Charles  F.  Aked,  D.D. 

20.  The  Book  of  Life.     Chaplain  Knox. 

27.  Life  Eternal.    Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D. 
December     4.  Chaplain  Knox. 

11.  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Henry  Nelson,  D.D.,  Bishop-Coadju- 

tor of  Albany. 
18.  Chaplain  Knox. 
January         8.  Rev.     Walter     Rauschenbusch,     D.D.,     Professor    of 
Church  History,  Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 
15.  Rev.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  D.D.,  President  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity. 
22.  Chaplain  Knox. 

29.  Rev.  William  Payne  Shriver,  B.D.,  Superintendent  of 
Immigration   Department,  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
Presbyterian  Church. 
February      5.  Chaplain  Knox. 

12.  Special  Alumni  Service.     Rev.  Hugh  Birckhead,  '99  C, 

D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  George's  Church,  New  York. 


Christian  Citizenship 


February 


March 


April 


May 


19.  The  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Democratic  Ideal.  Rt.  Rev. 
Chauncey  Bunce  Brewster,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Con- 
necticut. 

26.  The  Training   for    Christian    Citizenship.     Rev.    Anson 
Phelps    Stokes,   Jr.,    B.D.,  Secretary   of   Yale    Uni- 
versity. 
5.  The  Test  of  Citizenship.    Rev.  William  Arnold  Shank- 
LiN,  D.D.,  President  of  JFesIcyan   University. 

12.  The  Ministry  of  all  Professions.  Rev.  John  M. 
Thomas,  D.D.,  President  of  Middlebtiry  College. 

19.  Chaplain  Knox. 

26.  Rev.  Charles  Carroll  Albertson,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
2.  Chaplain  Knox. 

9.  Rev.  J.  Neville  Figgis,  Litt.D.,  Honorary  Felloiv  of  St. 
Catharine's  College,  Cambridge. 

16.  Chaplain  Knox. 

23.  Rev.  Frank  L.  Janeway,  B.D.,  Minister  of  Christ's 
Church,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

30.  Chaplain  Knox. 
7.  Rev.    Walter    D.    Buchanan,    D.D.,    Minister    of    the 
Fourth  Ax'cnue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York. 

14.  Rev.  G.  A.  Johnston  Ross,  M.A.,  Minister  of  Bryn 
Mawr  Presbyterian  Church. 

21.  Rev.  David  M.  Steele.  B.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Luke  and  the 
Epiphany,  Philadelphia. 

28.  Chaplain  Knox. 
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COMMITTEE  ON   EMPLOYMENT  FOR  STUDENTS 
Students  Registered  with  the  Committee 

FOR     THE     ACADEMIC     YEAR     ONLY 


Registered 
Students 

Students 
Reporting 

Average 
Earnings 

Estimated 
Expenses 

School 

1909-  1910- 
10         11 

1909- 
10 

1910- 
11 

1909-10 

1910-11 

Low 

Moder- 
ate 

Columbia   College 
Applied  Science  . 
Barnard   College 
Teachers  College 

227 
122 
32 
28 
15 
49 
93 
140 

706 

261 
123 
43 
34 
25 
51 
91 
168 
18 

820 

69 
38 
14 
33 
7 
9 

SO 
81 

301 

37    $225  39 
24       180  36 
13       199  38 
12      506  69 

7  460  45 

8  584  00 
28      316  60 
54      608  49 

183 

$323  39 
290  28 
167  29 
304  83 
348  32 
454  22 
325  49 
301  46 

$527  00 
696  00 
591  00 
497  00 
575  00 
637  00 
403  00 
481  00 

$709  00 
833  00 
729  00 
689  00 
759  00 

Medical   School   . 

717  00 
648  00 

Graduate  Faculties   . 
Extension    Courses    . 

Total 

641  00 

Earnings  during  the  Academic  Year,  October  i  to  June  i 


College 

With  the  Aid 
of  the  Committee 

Without  the  aid 
of  the  Committee 

Totals 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1909-10 

1910-ll\ 

1909-10 

1910-11 

Columbia  College  . 
Applied  Science  .. 
Barnard  College   . 
Teachers  College  . 

Fine  Arts   

Medical  School   . . 

Law  School   

Graduate  Facult's 

$7255   11 

1248  12 

271  49 

1131   15 

843  00 

62  92 

6950  68 

8050  45 

$4438  32 

1441   75 

89  75 

$8297  10 
5605  62 
2519  88 

15589  78 
2380  18 
5193  08 
8879  70 

41237  63 

$8821  01 

3783  25 

914  03 

1829  00 

481  90 

506  70 

3604  86 

6469  07 

$15552  21 

6853  74 

2791  37 

16720  93 

3223  18 

5256  00 

15830  38 

49288  08 

$13259  33 
5225  00 
1003  78 
1829  00 

911   35 
1764  40 
3555  85 
4781   66 

1393  2S 

2271  10 

7160  71 

11250  73 

Totals 

$25812  92 

$16983  08 

$89702  97 

$26409  82 

$115516  89 

$43392  90 
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Reported  Earnings  for  the  Summer  Vacation,  1910 


College 

With  the  Aid            Without  the  Aid 
of  the  Committee        of  the  Committee 

Totals 

1909 

1910 

1909             1910 

1909 

1910 

Columbia  College   . 
Applied   Science   . . 
Barnard  College   . . 
Teachers  College  .. 

Fine  Arts 

Medical  School   . . . 

Law  School   

Graduate  Faculties 

$2716  47 

2143  00 

68  00 

1183   13 

126  00 

196  40 

4050  75 

2757  35 

$2087  69 

461  90 

77  00 

9  00 

94  50 

610  00 

2291  35 

2246  50 

$6617  48     $4907  67 
5970  99       2718  25 
1395  48       11)9  53 
6385  56      1269  97 
345  00       1385  00 
2148  50       1155  50 
6435  37       4712  50 
8722  12      7170  19 

$9333  97 

8113  99 

1463  48 

7568  68 

471  00 

2344  90 

10486  12 

11479  47 

$6995  36 
3180  15 
1196  S3 
1278  97 
1479  50 
1765  50 
7003  85 
9416  69 

Totals 

$13241  10 

$7877  94 

$38020  50  $24438  61 

$61261  60 

$32316  66 

Grand  Totals  for  the  Fiscal  Year,  ig 

IO-19II 

College 

With  the  Aid 
of  the  Committee 

Without  the  aid 
of  the  Committee 

Totals 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1909-10 

1910-11 

SummerVacation 
Academic  Year. 

$13241    10 
25812  92 

$7877  94 
16983  08 

$38020  50 
89702  9; 

$24438  61 
26409  82 

$51261  60 
115515  89 

$32316  55 
43392  90 

Totals 

$39054  02 

$24861  02 

$127723  47 

$60848  43 

$166778  40 

$75709  45 

Analysis  of  Positions  Obtained  by  the  Committee 

Proctors 196 

Tutors  and   Companions 189 

Salesmen    136 

Clerical  Work 114 

Stenography  and  Typewriting 47 

Translation  and  Research  Work 19 

Collectors  and  Solicitors 17 

Camp    Work    16 

Musical   Work    16 

Social  Settlement  Work 13 

Drafting    13 

Cashiers  and  Ticket  Agents 11 

Hotel   Clerks    9 

Library  Work   8 

Waiters    6 

Miscellaneous    99 

Total 909 
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STUDENTS'  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNT 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  I9,   I9II 

From  July  i,  1910,  to  June  30,  1911,  seven  hundred  and 
forty-one  accounts  were  opened,  representing  deposits  aggre- 
gating $192,840.81,  and  withdrawals  of  $182,669.90,  leaving  a 
balance  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  191 1,  of 
$10,170.91.  This  showing  would  seem  to  justify  the  University 
in  extending  this  privilege  to  the  students. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  these  accounts  students  with  small 
allowances  found  it  difficult  to  open  accounts  with  the  City 
banks  owing  to  the  balances  required,  also  small  depositors 
were  charged  one  dollar  or  more  per  month  for  carrying  such 
accounts ;  this  charge,  while  small,  was  nevertheless  an  addi- 
tional expense  to  students  who  were  working  their  way  and 
must  make  every  dollar  count  for  its  full  value. 

The  following  abstract  of  a  letter  from  a  graduate  student 
expressing  appreciation  of  the  service  covers  the  point  and  il- 
luminates the  student  viev^r :  "As  an  impecunious  graduate  stu- 
dent I  am  unable  to  open  an  account  in  a  bank  owing  to  the 
balance  required,  while  the  location  of  your  'Window'  and  the 
hours  of  accessibility  have  been  to  me  most  convenient." 

The  University  requires  a  continuous  balance  of  $5.00  and 
deposits  and  withdrawals  of  not  less  than  $5.00,  thus  bringing 
the  system  within  the  reach  of  all.  Students  who  previously 
concealed  their  money  between  the  leaves  of  books  and  in  other 
odd  places  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  and 
safety  of  the  service.  Improvident  students  who  would  spend 
all  they  had  in  one  night  out  may  now  draw  part  of  their  ac- 
count and  when  additional  funds  are  needed  must  call  at  the 
office  in  person  and  sign  a  requisition,  and  I  venture  to  say,  had 
more  funds  available  when  needed  than  in  previous  years.  The 
operation  is  simple,  direct  and  easily  understood  by  the  de- 
positor, the  object  being  to  impress  the  student  with  the  value 
of  saving  rather  than  the  accounting  system. 
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USES    OF   EARL    HALL 


1910-1911 

RELIGIOUS,    PHILANTHROPIC,    ETHICAL 

Christian    Association 

Church   Societies 

Church  Services 

Debating  and  Literary  Societies 

Scientific  and  Departmental  Clubs 

Social    Organizations 

Student  and  Class  Organizations  and  Committees 

Musical  and  Dramatic  Societies 

Mass  Meetings  and  Elections 

Social  Functions 

Lectures  and  Conferences 

Miscellaneous  


TOTAL 

NO.  OF 

AGGREGATE 

lEETINGS  . 

i\TTEN  DANCE 

370 

4,000 

23 

451 

20 

4,000 

102 

1,718 

27 

405 

68 

3,531 

139 

4.276 

120 

6,184 

lO 

2,000 

i8 

4,000 

28 

6,493 

215 

4,137 

1,140 


41-195 


Additional  unrecorded   average  daily  attendance,   350. 


Earl  Hall  is  also  open  and  largely  used  during  the  Summer 
Session. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    REGISTRAR 

FOR   THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR   ENDING  JUNE  3O,    IQII 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  as  Registrar 
of  the  University  for  the  academic  year  1910-11.  The  great 
increase  in  attendance  which  it  records  has  made  a  proportion- 
ate addition  to  the  work  of  the  Registrar's  office.  Only  an  ex- 
perienced clerical  staff,  such  as  the  office  now  has,  could  have 
handled  the  increase  with  proper  efficiency.  At  best  it  has 
been  impossible  to  give  the  clerical  assistance  to  the  College 
Committee  on  Instruction  which  was  given  the  previous  year. 
The  system  of  record  and  report  referred  to  last  year  is  well 
worth  the  clerical  labor  involved,  by  reason  of  the  promptness 
and  accuracy  secured  as  well  as  because  it  trains  the  student 
to  careful  management  of  his  affairs.  It  is  the  business  of 
such  an  office  to  render  all  the  service  possible,  within  its 
functions,  to  officers  and  students  alike,  and  by  this  service  to 
justify  the  established  regulations,  since  it  is  only  by  co- 
operation that  efficiency  can  be  secured.  I  have  previously 
testified  to  the  uniformity  of  this  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
officers  of  instruction.  Conference  with  registrars  of  other  in- 
stitutions leads  me  to  believe  that  Columbia  is  almost  unique  in 
this  respect.  As  an  example  I  would  cite  the  fact  that  on  the 
date  when  the  final  reports  of  this  year  were  due  only  two  or 
three  of  more  than  three  hundred  had  not  been  received. 
Equally  noteworthy  examples  of  the  students'  co-operation 
might  be  cited. 

Several  new  items  have  been  introduced  into  the  office 
routine  which  should  make  for  increased  efficiency.  One  is  a 
carefully  checked  series  of  notices  whereby  all  of  the  adminis- 
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trative  officers  concerned  are  informed  simultaneously  of  a  stu- 
dent's withdrawal.  Another  is  a  card  catalogue  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  from  which  students  are  admitted  to  advanced 
standing  in  the  College  or  to  the  Graduate  Schools,  with  a  brief 
memorandum  of  the  student's  subsequent  performance.  Col- 
leges which  admit  by  certificate  usually  keep  such  a  catalogue 
of  preparatory  schools  and  it  seems  just  as  necessary  in  the 
case  of  students  similarly  admitted  to  higher  standing  when  it 
is  remembered  that  they  come  each  year  from  more  than  three 
hundred  different  institutions.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
this  catalogue  should  be  a  valuable  source  of  information  for 
officers  charged  with  the  admission  of  such  students. 

The  transfer  of  registration  in  Extension  Teaching  to  this 
office  in  September  last  made  it  necessary  to  keep  the  office 
open  evenings  throughout  the  year.  While  extra  clerical  as- 
sistance was  provided  for  this  work,  it  proved  necessary  to 
have  an  experienced  member  of  the  stafif  in  attendance  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  because  of  the  inquiries  which  were 
constantly  made.  During  the  period  of  initial  registration  a 
clerk  was  also  in  attendance  at  the  Newark  and  Brooklyn  cen- 
ters. With  the  expected  rapid  development  of  this  department 
of  the  University's  activity,  a  special  arrangement  will  be  neces- 
sary. Temporary  extra  assistants,  working  under  the  direction 
of  a  regular  member  of  the  staff,  are  indispensable  in  certain 
emergencies  and  have  been  employed  to  a  certain  extent,  but  in 
an  office  involving  as  many  details  as  this  experience  and  defi- 
nite responsibility  are  essential  to  satisfactory  service.  In  some 
branches  of  administration  an  error  is  speedily  checked  and 
corrected,  whereas  in  matters  of  registration  it  may  do  serious 
damage  before  it  is  discovered.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a 
trained  and  permanent  staff. 

In  connection  with  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  work  of  this 
office  it  is  proper  to  call  attention  again  to  the  pressing  need 
of  additional  room.  This  need  is  never  greater  than  at  the 
time  of  Summer  Session  registration,  as  will  be  made  clear  by 
the  statement  that  on  July  5th  of  this  year  890  students  were 
registered  in  seven  and  one-half  hours,  an  average  of  two  per 
minute.    While  the  space  allotted  to  students  is  adequate  save 
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on  a  few  days  each  year,  the  provision  should  be  equal  to  just 
such  emergencies,  and  in  quarters  suitably  arranged  this  could 
be  accomplished  without  economic  waste.  Further  additions 
to  the  clerical  staff  are  practically  impossible  under  present  con- 
ditions ;  indeed  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  space  for  an 
additional  filing  case  can  be  found.  While  an  isolated  room 
may  be  used  for  storage  of  supplies  it  is  impracticable  to 
segregate  thus  any  member  of  the  staff.  Additional  contiguous 
space  could  be  obtained  only  at  the  expense  of  an  office  whose 
need  is  almost  as  urgent.  I  believe  that  sooner  or  later  a  suit- 
able administration  building  should  be  erected  on  the  site  of 
East  Hall,  the  first  two  floors  and  basement  of  which  would 
accommodate  the  offices  located  in  the  present  building.  The 
upper  floors  would  provide  much  needed  class  rooms,  which 
would  be  convenient  of  access  from  other  buildings.  Apart 
from  the  exigencies  noted  there  is  good  reason  why  the  offices 
in  which  registration  and  other  administrative  departments  are 
located  should  be  equipped  in  a  way  commensurate  with  their 
importance  and  with  the  dignity  of  the  University,  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  provision  made  for  the  educational  departments. 
Finally,  there  is  the  eminent  desirability  of  housing  the  records 
of  this  and  adjoining  offices  in  a  fire-proof  building,  even 
though  a  modicum  of  protection  has  been  provided  by  the 
installation  of  metal  filing  cases. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  note  the  promotion  of 
Mr.  Dickey  to  the  office  of  Assistant  Registrar,  as  a  recog- 
nition of  the  important  part  he  has  had  in  the  development  of 
the  past  three  years.  To  his  aid  in  counsel  and  direction,  as 
well  as  to  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  a  staff  that  has  re- 
sponded loyally  to  large  and  exacting  demands,  is  due  such 
measure  of  service  as  this  office  has  been  able  to  give. 

The  report  of  the  Registrar  must  always  consist  mainly  of 
statistics  presented  in  a  form  convenient  for  survey  and  an- 
alysis. His  function  is  to  record  rather  than  to  interpret,  so 
that  only  the  salient  points  are  here  selected  for  comment  and 
comparison.  These  statistics  are  not  ends  in  themselves ;  as 
such  they  would  be  of  little  consequence,  however  many  thou- 
sands of  students  they  might  attest.     They  are  as  well  an 
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accounting  of  the  stewardship  with  which  the  University  is 
charged  as  an  index  of  the  problems,  present  and  future,  to 
which  the  administration  must  give  heed.  For  this  reason 
there  must  be  comparison,  by  departments  and  faculties,  by 
years  and  periods.  Statistics,  however,  tell  no  causes  and  are 
never  a  sole  index  of  effects;  they  simply  record  facts.  The 
tables  that  follow  correspond  to  those  published  in  my  previous 
reports,  making  the  usual  classification  by  faculties,  depart- 
ments, residence,  academic  standing  and  award,  and  other 
categories.  Table  XIX  is  added.  Certain  tables  (II  and  III) 
give  a  comparative  survey  of  registration  and  of  the  rate  of 
increase  and  decrease  for  a  period  of  years;  others  (XII  and 
XVI)  make  a  similar  comparison  in  respect  to  residence  and 
the  bestowal  of  degrees.  Table  XIII  shows  from  what  institu- 
tions the  holders  of  degrees  have  come  during  the  past  year. 
The  charts  showing  the  increase  in  registration  in  the  entire 
University  since  1866  and  the  comparative  geographical  distri- 
bution of  the  student  body  in  1896-7  and  1910-11  have  been 
brought  down  to  date.  An  additional  section  of  this  report  pre- 
sents the  statistics  of  Extension  Teaching,  included  here  for  the 
first  time.  The  report  of  the  last  Summer  Session,  the  details 
of  which  will  be  incorporated  in  the  general  statistics  of  191 1- 
12,  is,  as  usual,  appended. 

This  year  has  witnessed  the  largest  total  enrollment  in  the 
history  of  the  University,  the  net  increase  being  1,256,  which 
is  541  more  than  that  of  1909-10,  and  more 
than  twice  that  of  any  previous  year.  Exclud- 
ing the  students  in  Extension  Teaching  and  special  students 
in  Teachers  College,  as  well  as  duplicates  in  the  Summer 
Session  and  elsewhere,  there  have  been  7,858  students  enrolled 
in  the  various  schools  of  the  University,  as  compared  with 
6,602  in  1909-10,  an  increase  of  more  than  19  per  cent.  The 
increase  over  1908-09  is  1,971,  or  33  per  cent.;  over  1907-08 
it  is  2,485,  or  46  per  cent.  In  the  four-year  period  since 
1906-07  the  increase  is  nearly  62  per  cent.  While  in  1909-10 
the  increase  (715)  was  mainly  attributable  to  the  large  gain 
(429)  in  the  Summer  Session  of  1909,  the  much  greater  in- 
crease (661)  in  the  Summer  Session  of  19 10  is  but  little  more 
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than  half  of  the  total.  In  the  University  Corporation,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Summer  Session,  the  enrollment  was  3,780,  as 
against  3,351  in  1910,  an  increase  of  429,  that  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  having  been  157.  The  largest  previous  increase 
was  235.  Including  the  Summer  Session,  with  allowance  for 
duplicates,  the  enrollment  of  the  Corporation  increased  from 
4,937  to  5,932,  a  gain  of  995,  as  compared  with  522  last  year, 
the  largest  hitherto.  Of  the  2,846  students  in  Extension 
Teaching  (exclusive  of  duplicates,  viz.,  269  matriculants  and 
45  registered  in  Summer  Session  of  1910)  and  special  classes 
at  Teachers  College  2,567  attended  courses  given  at  the  Uni- 
versity, making  the  total  number  actually  receiving  instruction 
at  the  University  10,425.  The  corresponding  total  last  year 
was  8,548.  As  was  pointed  out  last  year,  a  large  proportion 
of  this  enrollment  represents  continuity  of  work  looking  to 
definite  attainment.  When  proper  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  non-matriculated  students  in  the  Summer  Session  (in 
1910,  1,425),  who  "constitute  a  special  and  legitimate  class  of 
transient  residents,"  and  for  students  in  Extension  Teaching, 
many  of  whom,  however,  return  year  after  year  and  ultimately 
become  matriculants,  there  still  remains  a  very  large  number 
subject  to  the  more  formal  educational  discipline  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Of  the  6,433  such  students  this  year,  1,322,  or  more 
than  one-fifth,  received  degrees  and  diplomas  at  Commence- 
ment (see  Table  XV). 

The  increase  of  the  year  is  distributed  among  all  the  faculties 
of  the  University,  except  those  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy. 
Columbia  College  has  had  the  largest  gain,  both  actual  and 
per  cent.,  in  its  history,  its  enrollment  increasing  from  692  to 
802.  This  is  double  the  largest  increase  previously  recorded. 
The  gain  of  the  past  five  years  is  more  than  36  per  cent.  The 
number  entering  in  February  continues  to  increase,  reaching 
this  year  a  total  of  yy,  including  only  10  non-matriculants,  as 
compared  with  55,  including  8  non-matriculants,  in  1910.  The 
number  admitted  in  1909  was  22,  in  1908,  40.  The  graduates 
of  191 1  number  142,  as  compared  with  122  last  year.  Of  this 
number  16  completed  their  course  in  three  years  and  10  in 
three  and  one-half  years,  as  against  6  and  13,  respectively,  in 
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19 10,  8  and  7,  respectively,  in  1909.  A  few  of  these  were  en- 
abled to  graduate  in  the  shorter  period  solely  in  virtue  of  extra 
credit  for  high  standing,  but  the  majority  took  one  or  more 
Summer  Sessions.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  with 
Honors,  conferred  this  year  for  the  first  time,  was  obtained  by 
one  graduate,  his  subjects  being  Romance  Languages  and 
Latin.  The  total  number  of  graduates  who  availed  themselves 
of  options  in  the  professional  schools  was  54  (as  against  50 
last  year),  distributed  as  follows:  Law,  34;  Medicine,  i  for 
one  year,  5  for  two  years ;  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry, 
9 ;  Architecture,  2 ;  Teachers  College,  3.  Barnard  College, 
after  a  series  of  much  larger  increases,  has  this  year  gained 
but  12.  The  increase  of  the  last  five  years  is  more  than  forty 
per  cent. 

The  non-professional  graduate  faculties  have  a  gain  of  229, 
which  is  106  more  than  that  of  last  year,  hitherto  the  largest  in 
their  history.  Their  enrollment  has  increased  over  58  per  cent. 
in  the  last  five  years;  in  the  ten-year  period  over  193  per  cent. 
The  number  entering  in  the  second  half-year  continues  to  in- 
crease, amounting  in  February,  191 1,  to  200.  Of  this  year's 
increase  y^)  ^^^  "^  Political  Science,  114  in  Philosophy,  42  in 
Pure  Science.  The  respective  increase  last  year  was  46,  71 
and  6;  in  1908-9,  19,  9  and  10.  As  shown  in  Table  VII,  the 
increase  in  Political  Science  and  Pure  Science  is  mainly  under 
the  head  of  primary  registration,  56  in  the  former  and  34  in 
the  latter.  In  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  there  is  a  gain  of 
23,  as  against  52  last  year,  under  primary  registration,  the 
principal  increase  occurring  in  the  number  of  students  with  a 
major  in  education,  280  as  against  205.  There  is  likewise  an 
increase  of  13  in  the  number  of  Seminary  students  under  this 
faculty.  An  increase  of  these  students  is  also  found  under 
Political  Science,  to  the  number  of  18,  as  compared  with  a  de- 
crease of  6  last  year.  These  increases  are  the  expected  re- 
sult of  the  removal  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  to  its 
new  site.  The  total  number  registering  from  there  in- 
creased from  59  to  84.  The  number  of  students  from  the 
School  of  Philanthropy  registered  under  the  Faculty  of  Po- 
litical Science  decreased  from  38  ^o  35.    In  the  Summer  Ses- 
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sion  of  1910  the  number  of  reg-istrations  under  the  Graduate 
Faculties  increased  from  299  to  340,  Philosophy  and  Pure 
Science  gaining  48  and  2,  respectively,  Political  Science  losing 
9.  As  appears  from  Table  IV,  which  classifies  the  matriculated 
students  of  the  Summer  Session,  only  the  students  not  regis- 
tered in  either  of  the  succeeding  half-years  are  included  in  the 
foregoing  numbers.  As  noted  under  Table  I,  the  340  graduate 
students  of  the  Summer  Session  are  not  included  in  the  total 
of  1,367  as  there  given  (because  of  the  unequal  period  of  resi- 
dence), so  that  the  grand  total  of  non-professional  graduate 
students,  exclusive  of  duplicates,  is  actually  1,707.  Of  the 
1,367  registered  in  one  or  both  academic  half-years  822  are 
men  and  545  are  women,  as  against  693  men  and  445  women 
in  1909-10.  The  increase  of  men  is  thus  29  more  than  that  of 
women,  whereas  last  year  the  increase  of  women  was  five  times 
that  of  men.  This  ratio  seems  to  fluctuate  remarkably,  since 
in  1908-9  the  increase  of  women  was  double  that  of  men,  while 
in  1907-8  the  increase  of  men  was  94,  of  women  6. 

The  net  increase  (counting  duplicates)  in  all  schools  of  the 
University,  exclusive  of  Summer  Session,  is  851,  as  compared 
with  368  last  year.  This  is  distributed  among  the  registration 
groups  as  follows:  Undergraduate  colleges,  122,  or  14  per 
cent. ;  non-professional  graduate  faculties,  229,  or  27  per  cent. ; 
professional  schools,  500,  or  59  per  cent.  Of  the  latter  the 
largest  increase  is  in  Teachers  College,  which  has  made  the 
phenomenal  gain  of  448.  This  is  nearly  three  times  the  actual 
increase,  and  nearly  twice  the  per  cent,  increase,  of  any  previ- 
ous year.  Its  gain  in  the  last  five  years  is  over  81  per  cent., 
in  the  ten-year  period  over  197  per  cent.  Substantial  increases 
have  occurred  in  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chem- 
istry (38)  and  the  School  of  Law  (52).  The  enrollment  in 
the  former  has,  for  the  first  time,  passed  700;  in  the  latter  it 
is  the  largest  since  the  new  admission  requirements  went  into 
effect  (1903).  In  the  former  schools  13  College  students 
availed  themselves  of  the  professional  option,  as  against  1 1  last 
3'ear,  making  the  actual  attendance  737 ;  in  the  School  of  Law 
32  College  seniors  exercised  this  option,  making  the  actual 
attendance  408.    In  the  School  of  Medicine  the  new  collegiate 
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requirement  for  admission  has  caused  a  net  decrease  of  17, 
which  is  unexpectedly  small.  The  first-year  class  has  decreased 
by  only  18,  while  in  the  other  classes  the  increase  aggregates 
29.  The  new  requirements  effected  a  significant  decrease  of 
non-matriculants,  from  46  to  18.  In  the  School  of  Architecture 
there  is  an  increase  of  16;  in  Music,  of  i.  The  College  of 
Pharmacy  has  an  enrollment  smaller  by  38  than  that  of  last 
year,  when  there  was  a  considerable  gain.  With  this  exception 
the  attendance  was  larger  than  in  any  year  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  present  requirements  for  admission. 

The  registration  under  the  several  faculties  is  classified  in 
Table  I.  In  Table  II  will  be  found  a  summary  of  the  regis- 
tration by  faculties  since  1900-1901,  and  in  Table  III  a  survey 
of  the  rate  of  increase  and  decrease  by  years  and  by  periods. 
As  was  pointed  out  two  years  ago  (Annual  Reports,  1909,  page 
168),  Tables  II  and  III  must  be  examined  in  the  Hght  of  cir- 
cumstances bearing  upon  registration,  such  as  increase  of 
tuition  charges  and  of  requirements  for  admission ;  likewise 
with  allowance  for  the  relative  age  of  the  various  schools.  The 
recent  growth  of  the  student  body  (including  Summer  Session 
since  1900)  is  shown  by  the  following  summary  of  totals: 


igo  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  INCLUDING  SUMMER   SESSION 

1893- I9IO 

1893-1894 1,804  1902-1903 4,507 

1894-1895 1,942  1903-1904 4,709 

1895-1896 1,878  1904-1905 4,981 

1896-1897 1,946  1905-1906 4,964 

1897-1898 2,191  1906-1907 4,852 

1898-1899 2,812  1907-1908 5,373 

1899-1900 3,207  1908-1909 5,887 

1900-1901 3,761  1909-1910 6,602 

1901-1902 4,234  1910-1911 7,858 

The  proportion  of  men  and  women  for  the  past  six  years, 
exclusive  of  the  Summer  Session,  is  as  follows : 

1905-6        1906-7        1907-8        1908-9       1909-10     1910-11 

Men 3029  2832  2930  3205  3297  •         3662 

Women 1204  1257  1412  1545  1820  2231 

Total 4233  4089  4342  4750  5117  5893 


TOTAL  ENROLLMENT   INCLUDING  SUMMER  SeSSION 
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GEOGRAPHICAL    DISTRIBUTION    OF    STUDENTS 
(1910-11  is  inclusive  of  1910  summer  session,  with  allowance  for  duplicates) 
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TABLE  I 

REGISTRATION    AT    COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY,    IN    ALL    FACULTIES,    DURING   THI 
ACADEMIC    YEARS     I9IO-II 


Faculties 

u 

> 
I 

•a 
c 
o 
u 
o 
CO 

> 
t-t 

u 

CD 

V 

> 

Si 
*J 
u 

3 
0 

V 

•o 

'■B 
a 

(S 
u 

a 
o 

V 

CI) 

3 

•a 

aj 
u< 

O 

9 
0 

Columbia  College* 

320 
185 

219 
115 

119 

144 

104 
53 

40 
50 

801 

Barnard  College 

547 

TotsI  Uiid6rgr3du3t8s     

1,341 

"57 

72 
18 

Faculty  of  Political  Science 

323 
692 

205 

880 

Faculty  of  Philosophy                    

764 

Faculty  of  Pure  Science 

228 

Total  non-prof6ssional  graduato  studsnts**    

1,367 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science*** 

189 

136 

68 

136 

213 

119 

81 

126 

161 
95 
91 

514 

141 
"  7l" 
457 

20 

26 

18 

9 

320 

32 

18 

'"'4 
280 

2 
3 

724 

Faculty  of  Law*** 

876 

Faculty  of  Medicine*** 

829 

Faculty  of  Pharmacy  

275 

Teachers  College*** 

1,571 

Facultyof  Fine  Arts  |^-J?it-^ure***... 

124 
3 

158 
24 

Total  profossional  studonts 

3,457 

....  1 

Deduct  double  registration  \ 

£80 

Net  total 

5,893 

Summer  session   1910.           

j 

2,633 

1 

Grand  total  

....1  .... 

8,525 

i 

Deduct  double  registration  X    

1 

667 

Grand  nat  total 

7,858 



Students  in  extension  teaching  ^ 

1,008 

Special  students  in  Teachers  College  f  f 

........ 

1,838 

*The  registration  by  years  in  Columbia  College  is  according  to  the  technical  classification, 
deficient  students  being  required  to  register  with  a  class  lower  than  that  to  which  they  would 
normally  belong. 

**The  total,  1367,  does  not  include  46  college  graduates  in  law  (31),  medicine  (12),  and 
applied  science  (3),  who  are  also  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  It  likewise 
does  not  include  340  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Session  who 
did  not  return  in  either  of  the  succeding  half-years.  For  classification  by  faculties  see 
Table  IV. 

***Exclusive  of  college  students  also  registered  under  the  professional  faculties  (in  the 
exercise  of  a  professional  option),  as  follows:  13  Seniors  in  the  Schools  of  Mines.  Rngineering 
and  Chemistry  (Faculty  of  .Vpplied  Science);  34  Seniors  in  the  School  of  Law;  10  Juniors  and 
6  Seniors  in  the  School  of  IVIedicinc;  3  Seniors  in  Teachers  College;  1  Junior  and  1  Senior  in 
the  .School  of  .Architecture. 

tThe  280  are  Teachers  College  students,  246  enrolled  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  as 
candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  (142  men  and  104  women)  and  34  special  non-candidates 
(18  men  and  16  women). 

tSummer  Session  students  who  returned  for  work  at  the  University. 

^Attendance  at  the  University  (excluding  259  matriculated  students  and  45  students  also 
registered  in  the  Summer  Session),  729;  attending  away  from  the  University,  279. 

ttlncluding  940  in  Technical  Education  courses,  789  in  Physical  Education,  82  in  Fine 
Arts,  27  in  Music. 
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TABLE  II 


REGISTRATION    AT    COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY,    IN    ALL    FACULTIES,    DURING   THE 
ACADEMIC  YEARS    190O-I9II 


Faculties 

1 

©J 

0 

1 

1 

05 
0 

1 

1 

i 

i 
1 

1 

CO 

s 
1 

I 

OS 

0 

2 

0 

1 
0 

o» 

Columbia  College 

476 
301 

492 
339 

495 
358 

504 
403 

534 
366 

589 
390 

638 
419 

650 
453 

667 

498 

692 
535 

802 

Barnard  Colleere 

547 

Tot3l  undergraduates 

777 

831 

853 

907 

900 

979 

1,057 

1,103 

1,165 

1,227 

1,349 

Faculties  of  Political  Science, 
Philosophy,  Pure  Science*. . 

466 

535 

623 

692 
692 

782 

861 

877 

977 

1,015 

1.138 

1,367 

Total  non-professional  graduate  students* 

466 

535 

623 

782 

861 

T80 
286 
437 
358 
865 
107 
33 

877 

977 

1,015 

1,138 

1,367 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science  . . . 
Faculty  of  Law 

498 
423 

797 

541 
440 
809 

638 
461 
795 

650 
384 
674 

601 
341 
555 
442 
721 
78 
44 

537 
264 
381 
247 
743 
106 
31 

618 
249 
314 
224 
896 
125 
31 

697 
330 
330 
267 
992 
130 
28 

686 
324 
346 
313 
1,123 
142 
23 

724 
376 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Faculty  of  Pharmacy 

329 
275 

Teachers  College** 

528 
68 

634 

85 

633 

84 

688 
90 

1  571 

Ti'.-^^    A  ^. ^  (  Architecture 

Fine  Arts  -j  ^usic*** 

158 
24 

Total  professional  students    

2,314 

2,509 

2,611 

2,486 

2,782 

2,661 

2,309 

2,457 

2,774 

2.957 

3,457 

Deduct  double  registration  \  . 

105 

134 

133 

196 

3S6 

368 

154. 

195 

304 

305 

380 

Net  total 

3,452 

3,741 

3,955 

3,889 

4,238 

4,233 

4,089 

4  34? 

4,750 

5,117 

5,893 

Summer  Session,   

417 

579 

643 

1,001 

961 

1,018 

1.041  1.395 

1,532 

1,971 

2.632 

Grand  net  totalt 

3,761 

4,234 

4,507 

1,196 

4,709 

4,981 

4,964 

4,852  5,373 

5,887 

3,01a 

6,602 

2,58S 

7,858 

Students  in  Extension  Teaching^ 
Specialstudentsin Teachers  Coll. 

679 

900 

1,590 

1,886 

2,738 

2,719  3,267 

1,008 
1,838 

*These  figures  also  include  auditors  registered  in  the  graduate  faculties;  these  were  accounted  for 
separately  in  all  reports  previous  to  1903;  they  were  abolished  in  1905. 

**The  decrease  in  1906-7  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Columbia  and  Barnard  students  enrolled  as 
candidates  for  a  professional  diploma  in  Teachers  College  are  no  longer  included  in  the  primary 
registration  since  that  year. 

***Music  was  included  under  Barnard  College  prior  to  1904-5. 

tStudents  in  Columbia  University  and  in  Barnard  College  also  enrolled  in  Teachers  College  as 
candidates  for  a  professional  diploma  (prior  to  1906-7),  Teachers  College  students  enrolled  in  the 
non-professional  graduate  faculties  as  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees,  students  who  graduated  from 
Columbia  College  in  February  and  entered  a  graduate  or  professional  faculty  at  that  time. 

tExcluding  summer  session  students  who  returned  for  work  in  the  succeeding  fall.  The  summer 
session  falls  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  as  here  reported.  The  first  session  was  in  the  summer  of 
1900,  the  last  included  here  is  that  of  1910.  A  detailed  report  of  the  summer  session  of  1911  it 
appended.  . 

§Including,  prior  to  1910-11,  those  here  classified  as  special  students  in  Teachers  College,  rnor 
to  1905-6  only  such  students  as  were  in  attendance  at  the  University  are  included, 
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Table  IV  classifies  the  matriculated  students  of  the  Summer 
Session,  constituting,  in  1910,  45.86  per  cent,  of  the  total  regis- 
tration. Of  the  considerable  number  (215  in  1907,  268  in 
1908,  368  in  1909,  455  in  1910)  regularly  matriculated  under 
the  Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure  Science, 
many  (in  19 10,  340)  do  not  return  during  either  of  the  suc- 
ceeding half-years  and  hence  are  not  accredited  to  those  facul- 
ties in  the  statistics  of  the  year.  Those  who  complete  the  resi- 
dence requirement  for  the  A.M.  in  Summer  Session  exclu- 
sively would  never  appear  as  non-professional  graduate  stu- 
dents. There  is  likewise  a  large  number  of  Summer  Session 
students  matriculated  in  Teachers  College  (in  1910,  170)  who 
do  not  return  during  the  remainder  of  that  year,  although 
sooner  or  later  all  spend  at  least  one  full  year  in  residence. 
Some  of  these,  however  (in  1910,  139),  and  of  the  students 
matriculated  under  the  faculties  of  Columbia  College,  Barnard 
College  and  Applied  Science  nearly  all  (the  exceptions  being 
mainly  those  who  have  completed  their  work  for  the  degree), 
return  in  the  fall  and  are  accordingly  included  in  the  statistics 
of  Table  I.  They  account  for  a  large  part  of  the  double  regis- 
tration noted  as  due  to  the  Summer  Session.  The  graduate 
students  registered  for  1910-11  in  Summer  Session  only  are 
included  in  the  statistics  of  the  Faculties  of  Political  Science, 
Philosophy  and  Pure  Science  as  given  in  Tables  VII  and  VIII. 
They  are  not  included  in  the  statistics  of  those  faculties  as 
given  in  Tables  I,  II  and  III. 

The  discrepancies  between  the  totals  as  given  in  Table  IV 
and  those  given  in  the  report  of  the  Summer  Session  last  year 
are  due  to  changes  and  additions  in  matriculation  of  students 
subsequent  to  the  compilation  of  the  earlier  statistics. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  MATRICULATED  STUDENTS  IN  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

OF   I9IO 


Faculties 

Returned  During 

Academic  Year 

1910-11 

Did 
During 

Not  Return 
Academic   Year 
1910-11 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Columbia  College 

Barnard  College 

131 

' '  48  " 
48 

121 

48 

169 

16 
16 

■  ■  ■  "6  ■ 
6 

16 
6 

22 

137 
54 

Total  undergraduates 

121 

191 

Political  Science 

Philosophy* 

13 
53 
13 

79 

" '  39  ' 

7 

46 

13 
92 

20 

125 

18 

163 

34 

215 

16 
95 
14 

125 

34 

258 
48 

340 

47 
350 

Pure  Science   

68 

Total  non-professional  grad- 
uate students  

465 

Applied  Science 

119 

12 

3 

23 

11 

168 

'  116  ' 
116 

119 

12 

3 

139 
11 

284 

23 

23 

142 
12 

Medicine 

3 

Teachers  College 

Fine  Arts 

54 
9 

86 

116 
116 

170 
9 

202 

309 
20 

Total  professional  students . . 

486 

Grandtotal    

368 

210 

578 

317 

247 

564 

1,142 

•Including  164  students  (130  men  and  34  women)  with  education  as  a  major 
subject  and  registered  under  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  through  Teachers  College. 
Of  this  number  44   (29  men  and  IS  women)  returned  during  the  academic  year. 

Table  V  explains  the  distribution  by  departments  of  the  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chem- 
istry and  shows  the  number  of  College  students  who  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  professional  option  in  these  schools. 
The  respective  figures  for  1909-10  are  added  for  comparison. 
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TABLE  V 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  MINES,  ENGINEERING  AND 

CHEMISTRY 


Departments 


Chemical  Engineering. . . 

Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering 

Electrical  Engineering... 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

Metallurgy 

Mining  Engineering 

Sanitary  Engineering... 
Unclassified 


Total 

Uniform  First  Year 

College  students  also  registered  in 
the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering 
and  Chemisti^ 


22 
2 

61 
29 
30 

6 
60 

3 


213 


161 


141 


20 


Total 


1910-11 


47 

9 

134 

56 

97 

15 

171 

4 

2 


535 

189 


724 

13 


737 


1909-10 


36 

14 
100 
56 
85 
15 
153 


463 

223 


697 


From  Table  VI  it  appears  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  33  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  6.38  per  cent,  last  year,  in 
the  number  of  seminary  students  in  attendance  under  the  non- 
professional graduate  faculties,  whereas  in  1908-09  there  was  a 
decrease  of  18  per  cent.  The  attendance  this  year  exceeds  by 
18  the  largest  previous  registration  of  such  students.  The  in- 
crease comes  mainly  from  Union  Theological  and  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  especially  from  the  former,  due  in  part 
to  its  change  of  location,  as  noted  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

TABLE  VI 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SEMINARY  STUDENTS 


Seminaries 

Politi- 
cal 
Sci- 
ence 

Phi- 
losophy 

Pure 
Sci- 
ence 

Total 

1910-11 

1909-10 

1908-9 

43 

15 

7 

2 

39 
10 
4 
11 

2 

84 
25 
11 
13 

59 

17 

8 

16 

65 

General  Theological  Seminary 

13 
6 

9 

New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary 

1 

Total 

67 

64 

2 

133 

100 

94 
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Tables  VII  and  VIII  give  a  detailed  classification  of  stu- 
dents pursuing  work  under  the  Faculties  of  Political  Science, 
Philosophy  and  Pure  Science,  showing  the  primary  registration 
as  well  as  that  of  students  enrolled  in  the  professional  schools 
and  in  affiliated  institutions.  The  proportion  of  men  and 
women  is  likewise  shown.  Candidates  for  the  higher  degrees 
pursuing  work  in  the  Summer  Session  are  primarily  registered 
under  these  faculties.  Only  those  who  did  not  return  for  either 
of  the  succeeding  half-years  are  included  in  Tables  VII  and 
VIII ;  complete  statistics  of  graduate  registration  in  the  Sum- 
mer Session  have  been  given  in  Table  IV.  For  reasons  pre- 
viously noted  these  students  are  not  included  under  these 
faculties  in  Tables  I,  II  and  III,  and  are  here  entered  sepa- 
rately in  order  not  to  affect  comparisons. 


TABLE  VII 

CLASSIFICATION    OF   STUDENTS   REGISTERED   IN   THE   FACULTIES   OF   POLITICAL 
SCIENCE,    PHILOSOPHY,   AND  PURE  SCIENCE 

A — Faculty  of  Political  Science 


Matriculate             Non- 
Matriculated 

Total 

Grand  Total 

Men 

161 
18 
63 

6 
30 

2 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

178 
18 
67 
10 
30 
2 

305 

W'omen 

1910- 
11 

1909- 
10 

Primarily  registered   

Summer    Session    

Seminary  Students    

School   of   Philantliropy.  . 

School    of    Law 

Officers     

16 

ii 

3 

17 

4 

18 
14 

32 

95 
16 

■■■"25 

3 

273 
34 
67 

35 

30 

5 

217 
43 
49 
38 
39 
3 

Total 

280 

107 

26 

139 

444 

389 

B — Faculty  of  Philosophy 


Matr 

culated 

Non- 
Matriculated 

Total 

Grand 

Total 

Men 

155 
163 
142 

59 
1 

13 

Women 

Men 
6 

"is 

4 

'"2 

30 

Women 

Men 

161 

163 

160 

63 

1 
15 

663 

Women 

1910- 
11 

1909- 
10 

Primarily  registered    .... 

Summer   Session    

Teachers  College   

Seminary  Students   

School  of  Law  

Officers 

213 
95 
104 

1 

5 

26 

■■■'ie 

239 

95 

120 

1 

5 

400 
258 
280 

64 
1 

20 

377 

210 

205 

51 

■■'is 

Total 

(•Omitting  duplicates) 

418 

42 

460 

1023 

•860 

200 
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C — Faculty  of  Pure  Science 


Matriculated 

Non- 
Matriculated 

Total 

Grand  Total 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1910- 
11 

1909- 
10 

Primarily  registered    

Summer   Session    

Applied  Science   

School   of   Medicine 

Officers     

119 

34 

3 

12 

34 

2 

48 
14 

2 

10 
.... 

7 

129 
34 

3 
12 
35 

2 

SS 
14 

2 

184 
48 

3 
12 
37 

2 

150 

46 

7 

19 

3f 

Total 

204 

64 

11 

7 

215 

71 

236 

253 

The  Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure  Sci- 
ence also  give  instruction  to  students  of  Columbia,  Barnard 
and  Teachers  College  who  are  admitted  to  certain  courses 
(numbered  under  200)  that  are  open  to  qualified  undergradu- 
ates. Since  such  students  receive  credit  for  this  work  toward 
the  bachelor's  degree  only,  they  are  not  included  in  the  statis- 
tics of  the  graduate  faculties.  In  1910-11  (exclusive  of  the 
Summer  Session)  the  number  of  undergraduate  students  tak- 
ing one  or  more  courses  under  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science 
was  93;  under  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  50;  under  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Pure  Science,  14. 


TABLE  VIII 

POLITICAL   SCIENCE,    PHILOSOPHY   AND  PURE   SCIENCE    (tOTAl) 

A — By  Primary  Registration 


Matriculated  Non- 

I  Matriculated 


Total 


Grand  Total 


Pol.   Sc,  Phil.,  and  Pure 

Science    

Summer   Session    

Seminaries     

School   of   Philanthropy.. 

Teachers  College   

Applied  Science   

Law     

Medicine    

Officers  

Total 

(*Omitting  duplicate) 


1910- 

Men 
435 

Women 

Men 
33 

Women 

Men 
468 

Women 

11 

338 

SI 

389 

857 

215 

125 

215 

125 

340 

124 

1 

8 

132 

1 

133 

6 

11 

4 

14 

10 

25 

35 

142 

104 

18 

16 

160 

120 

280 

3 

3 

3 

31 

31 

31 

12 

12 

12 

49 
1017 

10 

3 
66 

52 
1083 

10 

62 

689 

81 

670 

1753 

1909- 
10 


744 

299 

100 

38 

20s 

7 

39 

19 

52 

*1602 
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Matriculated     Matdcuiated 

Total 

Grand  Total 

Men 

280 
533 
204 

1017 

Women 

Men 

25 
30 
11 

66 

Women 

Men 

305 
563 
215 

1083 

Women 

1910- 
11 

444 

1023 

286 

1909- 
10 

Political  Science    

Philosophy     

107 

418 

64 

32 

42 

7 

139 

460 

71 

389 
860 

253 

Total 

689 

81 

670 

1763 

1602 

C — By  Faculties  (omitting  students  registered  primarily  in  the  profes- 
sional faculties  of  Applied  Science,  Law,  and  Medicine, 
but  including  Summer  Session) 


Matriculated 

Non- 
Matriculated 

Total 

Grand  Total 

Men 

250 
532 
189 

971 

Women 

Men 

25 
30 
11 

66 

Women 

Men 

275 
562 
200 

1037 

Women 

1910- 
11 

1909- 
10 

Political  Science    

Philosophy     

107 

418 

64 

32 

42 

7 

139 

460 

71 

414 

1022 

271 

350 
860 
227 

Total 

589 

81 

670 

1707 

1437 

D — By  Faculties    {omitting  Summer  Session  and  students  registered 

primarily  in  the  professional  faculties  of  Applied 

Science,  Law,  and  Medicine) 


Matriculated 

Non- 
Matriculated 

Total 

Grand  Total 

Men 

232 
369 
155 

766 

Women 

Men 

25 
30 
11 

66 

Women 

Men 

257 
399 
166 

822 

Women 

1910- 
11 

1909- 
10 

Political   Science    

91 

323 

SO 

32 

42 

7 

123 

365 
57 

380 
764 
223 

307 
651 

181 

Total 

(*Omitting  duplicate) 

464 

81 

646 

1367 

•1138 

Table  IX  indicates  the  major  and  minor  subjects  actually- 
pursued  by  graduate  students  under  these  faculties  during  the 
academic  year  1910-11,  exclusive  of  the  Summer  Session. 
Table  X  summarizes  the  election  of  major  and  minor  subjects 
by  divisions  and  by  faculties. 
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MAJOR  AND  MINOR  SUBJECTS  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE  FACULTIES  OF  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE,    PHILOSOPHY,    AND    PURE    SCIENCE 


Subjects 

Political 
Science 

Philosophy*   | 

Pure  S 

:ience 

Total 

1 

Major 
4 

Minor 
6 

Majoi 

Minor 

Major 

Minor 

Major 
4 

^inor 

Administrative   Law    .... 

6 

American  History   

29 

20 

29 

20 

Anatomy     

3 

2 

3 

2 

Ancient    History    

5 

ii 

5 

11 

Anthropology    

5 

8 

5 

8 

Art   Researcli    

1 



1 

Astronomy     

10 

10 

Bacteriology    

i 

8 

i 

8 

Biological  Chemistry   .... 

16 

24 

16 

24 

Botany    

13 

22 

13 

22 

Chemistry    

40 

44 

40 

44 

Chinese  Lang,  and  Lit... 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Civil    Engineering    

4 

4 

4 

4 

Comparative  Literature  . . 

8 

56 

8 

56 

Constitutional  Law   

30 

43 

30 

43 

Education     

207 

208 

207 

208 

Electrical   Engineering   .  . 

1 

2 

1 

2 

English     

170 

102 

170 

102 

Geology    

i4 

ie 

14 

16 

Germanic  Lang,   and  Lit. 

47 

32 

47 

32 

Greek    (incl.   Archeology) 

7 

19 

7 

19 

History    of    Thought    and 

Culture   

26 

49 

\ 

26 

49 

Indo-Iranian  Languages. . 

4 

International  Law 

9 

\7 

9 

17 

Latin  (incl.  Roman  Arch.) 

33 

22 

33 

22 

Mathematical  Physics   .  .  . 

8 

is 

8 

13 

Mathematics    

35 

33 

35 

33 

Mechanical   Engineering.. 

3 

3 

Mediaeval  History    

ii 

20 

ii 

20 

Metallurgy     

2 

4 

2 

4 

Mineralogy    

2 

2 

Mining   

2 

6 

2 

6 

Modern  European  History 

13 

41 

13 

41 

2 
59 

i 

45 

2 
59 

1 

Philosophy    (incl.    Ethics) 

45 

Physics 

13 

14 

13 

14 

Physiology     

9 

11 

9 

11 

Political  Economy 

60 

72 

60 

72 

Psychology     

is 

39 

18 

39 

Roman    Law    and    Comp. 

Jurisprudence    

4 

8 

4 

8 

Romance    Lang,    and    Lit. 

(incl.   Celtic) 

28 

45 

28 

4S 

Semitic    Languages    

16 

12 

16 

12 

Social  Economy    

33 

20 

33 

20 

Sociology   and    Statistics. 

80 

93 

80 

93 

Zoology    

i9 

23 

19 

23 

Total 

304 

400 

603 

597 

180 

241 

1087 

1238 

♦Including  Art  Research  and  Music,  under  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  twenty-five  or  more 
candidates  for  a  higher  degree  have  pursued  major  work  in 
each  of  fourteen  subjects,  the  order  being  education,  English, 
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sociology,  political  economy,  philosophy,  Germanic  languages, 
chemistry,  mathematics,  Latin  and  social  economy  (with  an 
equal  number  of  major  candidates),  constitutional  law,  Ameri- 
can history,  Romance  languages,  history  of  thought  and  cul- 
ture. In  1909-10  the  number  of  subjects  with  twenty-five  or 
more  major  candidates  was  eleven,  the  order  having  been 
education,  English,  sociology,  philosophy,  Germanic  languages, 
political  economy,  American  history,  social  economy,  Latin, 
chemistry  and  constitutional  law  (with  an  equal  number  of 
major  candidates). 

TABLE  X 

(a)  summary  by  divisions 


Divisions 

Political 
Science 

Philosophy 

Pure  Science 

Total 

Major 

Minor 

Major 

Minor 

Major 
61 

Minor 
90 

Major 
61 

Minor 

Biology 

90 

Chemistry    

40 

44 

40 

44 

Classical    Philology    

40 

41 

40 

41 

Education     

207 

208 

207 

208 

Engineering     

5 

9 

5 

9 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

14 

18 

14 

18 

History,     Economics     and 

304 

400 

304 

400 

Mathematics  and  Physical 

Science 

56 

70 

56 

70 

Mining  and  Metallurgy.. 

4 

10 

4 

10 

Modern     Languages     and 

Literatures     

253 

235 

253 

235 

Oriental    Languages    .... 

19 

19 

19 

19 

Philosophy,    Psychology 

and  Anthropology    .... 

304 

82 

92 

82 

92 

Total 

400 

*601 

*596 

180 

241 

1085 

123« 

•Omitting  two  students  with  subjects  imder  the   Faculty  of  Fine  Arts. 


(b)   summary  by  faculties 


Faculties 

Political 
Science 

Philosophy 

Pure  Science 

Total 

Political    Science    

Philosophy     

Pure   Science    

Major 
304 

Minor 

344 

147 

2 

Major 
"603 

Minor 

55 

422 

22 

Major 

"iso 

Minor 

1 

26 

217 

Major 

304 

*601 

18P 

Minor 

400 

•595 

241 

Total 

304 

493 

603 

499 

180 

244 

1085 

1236 

"Omitting  two  students  with  subjects  under  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts. 
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Table  XI  shows  the  geographical  distribution  of  students  in 
■S  ,.-.,--^  ■;!■'.  the  Corporation,  as  well  as  in  Barnard  College, 
Geographical  Teachers  College,  and  the  College  of  Pharmacy, 
Distribution  but  does  not  include  the  Summer  Session.  It 
embraces  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  as  well  as 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
Porto  Rico.  The  following  summary  compares  the  percentage 
of  students  from  the  several  registration  divisions  during  the 
last  seven  years : 


1904-5 

1905-6 

1906-7 

1907-8 

1908-9 

1909-10 

1910-11 

North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division..., 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

83.86 
2.78 
1.69 
6.18 
2.61 
0.09 
3.79 

82.35 
2.65 
1.77 
6.78 
2.76 
0.14 
3.55 

80.85 
2.76 
2.03 
8.05 
2.57 
0.17 
3.57 

78.40 
3.38 
2.56 
8.75 
2.79 
0.14 
3.98 

80.15 
3.20 
1.89 
8.39 
2.61 
0.27 
3.49 

79.87 
3.17 
2.42 
8.72 
2.68 
0.27 
2.87 

79.40 
3.56 
2.26 
8.72 
2.58 

Insular  Territories 

0.24 

Foreign  Countries 

3.24 

The  percentage  of  students  from  the  North  Atlantic  division 
shows  a  very  slight  decrease  as  compared  with  1909-10  and  is 
smaller  than  in  any  recent  year  except  1907-8.  There  is  an 
actual  increase  in  this  division  of  592  students.  There  has  been 
a  small  percentage  increase  from  the  South  Atlantic  division, 
in  which  the  actual  increase  is  48.  The  South  Central  and 
Western  divisions  show  a  very  small  percentage  decrease,  but 
an  actual  increase  of  9  and  15,  respectively.  The  percentage 
of  the  North  Central  division  remains  stationary,  but  there  is 
an  actual  increase  of  66.  The  registration  from  Insular  and 
Non-contiguous  Territories  has  remained  stationary,  that  from 
foreign  countries  has  increased  from  147  to  191.  From  China 
and  Japan  there  are  39  and  27  students,  respectively,  as  com- 
pared with  24  and  15,  respectively,  in  1909-10.  The-re  is  also 
an  increase  from  Germany  and  Turkey  from  5  to  12  and  from 
2  to  7,  respectively.  The  number  of  students  from  Canada 
has  increased  from  37  to  53.  The  number  of  foreign  countries 
represented  is  twenty-six ;  their  enrollment  includes  every 
school  of  the  University,  the  largest  registration  being  in 
Teachers  College,  followed  by  Political  Science,  Philosophy, 
the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry  and  College, 
each  with  more  than  twenty,  and  Pure  Science  with  twelve. 
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Students  came  this  year  from  every  one  of  the  States  and 
Territories  of  this  country;  from  each,  twelve  excepted,  the 
registration  exceeded  ten.  From  each  of  fourteen  States  the 
attendance  exceeded  25.  Eleven  of  these  show  an  increase,  as 
compared  with  last  year,  of  more  than  25  per  cent. ;  namely, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Maryland,  Missouri, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  From  six 
States  the  enrollment  was  more  than  50  each, — from  California, 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts  and  Michigan. 
From  three  States  other  than  New  York  it  exceeded  100, — 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  From  Alaska,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  Porto  Rico  came  14  students.  Of  the 
5,893  students  (exclusive  of  Summer  Session),  4,679  were 
from  the  North  Atlantic  division,  1,214  from  all  other  registra- 
tion divisions,  and  of  these  1,009  from  other  sections  of  this 
country.  The  increase  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  3,195 
to  3^675  and  494  to  569,  respectively,  is  15  per  cent.,  which  is 
exactly  proportionate  to  the  total  increase  (exclusive  of  Sum- 
mer Session),  indicating  that  the  gro\vth  of  the  University  is 
not  merely  local  in  character.  Some  of  the  States  named  above 
show  an  increase  much  above  this  ratio.  Georgia  increased 
46  per  cent.,  South  Carolina  43  per  cent.,  Tennessee  50  per 
cent.;  Wisconsin  more  than  doubled  its  registration,  16  to  39. 
In  the  Western  division  California  increased  from  45  to  55, 
as  compared  with  an  increase  of  but  four  the  previous  year. 
Several  States  with  a  smaller  actual  enrollment  show  a  greater 
proportionate  increase.  From  Vermont,  for  example,  it  was 
from  II  to  19;  from  Mississippi,  the  same;  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, 3  to  10.  Of  the  few  States  that  show  a  decreased  en- 
rollment may  be  noted  Arkansas,  13  to  4,  Kentucky,  24  to  19, 
Minnesota,  43  to  2,7- 

Two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one  students  in  the 
University  claim  New  York  City  for  their  permanent  residence, 
distributed  as  follows:  College,  528;  Law,  161 ;  Medicine,  164; 
Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry,  440 ;  Fine  Arts,  82 ;  Po- 
litical Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure  Science,  587;  Barnard 
College,  365;  Teachers  College,  427;  Pharmacy,  177. 

The  geographical  distribution  by  states,  inclusive  of  Summer 
Session,  with  allowance  for  duplicates,  is  shown  on  the  outline 
map  which  faces  Table  I. 
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TABLE  XI 

RESIDENCE  OF  STUDENTS    (a)   THE  UNITED  STATES 
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Q 
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North  Atlantic  Division  .  .  . 
(79.40  per  cent.) 

727 
12 

270 

9 
3 
4 

278 

7 
3 
7 
3 

41 
202 

13 

"2 
10 

615 

10 

"s 
1 

69 

519 

10 

"i 

18 

128 

5 

"2 

1 

14 

103 
2 
1 

ii 

234 

S 
1 

22 
181 

10 
2 
3 

21 

1 

568 

12 
7 

22 
2 

61 
428 

30 
4 
2 

29 

173 

2 

5 

10 

'22 

121 

11 

1 

1 

6 

522 

6 

1 
2 

'60 

449 
3 

"i 

7 

1086 

22 

12 

29 

2 

188 

750 

71 

6 

6 

80 

2 
3 
2 
9 

19 
8 
8 

23 
6 

38 

6 

267 

10 
3 
2 

'24 

224 

4 

"5 

1 

"i 

"i 
2 

189 

4 
3 
7 

"31 
135 

2 
"3 

4679 
95 

33 

,     Massachusetts    

1 

86 
10 

76 
624 

11 
1 
2 
6 

23 

210 

17 

2 

2 

24 

569 

3676 

Pennsylvania     

Rhode    Island     

175 
16 
19 

South  Atlantic   Division .  .  . 
(3.56  per  cent.) 

310 

4 

1 
2 
8 
1 
4 
4 
3 
1 
17 

4 
3 
2 
1 

1 
"3 

"i 

4 
1 

4 

"i 

4 
3 
1 
5 

2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 

"2 

7 

3 

14 

6 

3 
3 

- 

1 
S 
7 
4 
5 
7 

"2 
2 
2 
2 

1 

7 

35 

Maryland     

38 

North    Carolina    

26 
30 

46 

10 

South    Central    Division .  .  . 
(2.26  per  cent.) 

16 

4 

12 

2 

10 

3 

5 

2 

6 

23 

3 

1 
1 
1 
5 

133 

28 

4 

2 

2 

] 

2 

2 

'68 

11 
10 
6 
9 
4 
3 
5 
] 

8 

■■■5 

1 

14 

4 

844 

35 
24 
18 
13 
39 
18 
20 
6 

"i 

"'2 

56 

8 

11 

1 

S 

7 
3 

5 
4 

19 

6 

5 
2 

"2 
9 

2 

"2 

3 

2 

"i 

2 

SI 

5 
5 
2 
1 

'    5 
6 
2 

"s 

"2 
1 

30 

4 
4 
5 

"2 
2 

2 
2 

6 

19 

1 

1 

6 

80 

4 

2 

2 

3 

42 

4 
7 
4 
4 
1 
2 
5 
2 

7 

8 

4 

96 

13 
IS 
2 
7 
10 
4 
9 
5 

'  'i 
22 

"s 
3 
1 
3 

4 

27 

Te.xas     

23 

North    Central    Division... 
(8.72  per  cent.) 

514 

71 

63 

1 

41 

30 

4 
1 
3 
1 

54 

37 

49 

16 

3 

Ohio     

6 

10 

12 
1 
6 

13 

23 
1 
4 

12 

5 

"i 

7 

"3 

44 

3 

24 

58 

4 
34 
5 
1 
2 

9 
1 
2 
8 

"  '4 
1 

"i 

107 

4 

3 
19 

13 

ie 

1 

3 

6 

3 
7 

39 

Western    Division    

(2.S8  per  cent.) 

12 

152 

5 

4 

2 
2 
1 

3 

3 
1 

3 

4 

6 

2 

1 

55 

23 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

10 

1 

1 
1 
1 
3 

2 

Oregon    

4 
2 
8 

3 
1 
4 

"3 
1 

2 
"3 

1 

"i 

2 
4 
6 

1 

14 

Utah     

12 

26 

2 

2 

Insular    and    Non-Contigu- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

1 

14 

(0.24  per  cent.) 

1 

1 

1 

3 
7 

"i 

273 

263 

S 

8 

781 

372 

322 

691 

181 

343 

728 

211 

547 

Total 

1516 

5702 
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TABLE  Xl— {Continued) 
(b)   foreign  countries 


1910-11 

"o 

U 

4J 

•5 

c 
.i 
'0 

■? 

"H. 
a. 
< 

< 

.s 

CI 

.5 

CO 

"o 

"H. 
0 

c 
'G 

3 

0 

"o 
U 
-0 
rt 
C 

"3 

u 

u 

H 

>> 
« 
E 

u 
(8 

0 

"o 
U 

3 

Q 

0 

H 

<u 

1^: 

Australia     

2 

3 

Brazil     

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

5 

7 

15 
2 
2 

"7 

24 

5 
2 

2 

S3 

Chile    

1 

10 
3 

7 

39 

1, 

Denmark     

1 

2 

1 

1 
3 

S 

1 
1 

4 
6 

"2 
4 

12 

Great   Hritain  and   Ireland. 

9 

Holland     

2 

"is 

3 

India    

2 

2 

2 
8 

1 

6 

Tacan     

27 

4 

8 

? 

1 

Poland     

1 

I 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1 
^3 
724 

1 

21 

802 

4 
376 

7 
329 

1 

182 

37 

380 

36 
764 

12 
223 

547 

2 

275 

17 
280 

Total   (3.24   per   cent.) 

65 

191 

Grand    Total    

1571 

5893 

Table  XII  shows  the  comparative  geographical  distribution 
of  students  in  the  Corporation  only  (exclusive  of  Summer 
Session)  each  year  since  1896-7.  A  summary  of  percentages 
for  the  past  eight  years  follows : 


1903-J 

1904-.^ 

190.5-6 

1906-7 

190T-S 

1908-9 

1009-10 

1910-11 

North  Atlantic  Division.. 

82.19 

S2.:)2 

81.20 

80.59 

78.13 

79.15 

80  (M 

79.20 

South  Atlantic  Divi.sinn.. 

2.60 

2.86 

2.50 

2.65 

2.94 

3.07 

2.95 

3,30 

South  Central  Division  . . 

2.29 

1.77 

2.01 

1.84 

2.64 

1.94 

2.60 

2.40 

North  Central  Division.. 

6.5G 

6,64 

6.60 

7.76 

8.35 

8,58 

8.18 

8.41 

Western  Division 

3.20 

3.00 

3.14 

2.75 

2.77 

2.91 

2.83 

2.62 

Insular  Territories 

0.24 

0.14 

0.17 

0.14 

0.10 

0.09 

0.06 

0.08 

Foreign  Countries 

2.83 

3.27 

4.29 

4.27 

5.07 

4.26 

3.34 

3.99 

Comparison  of  this  summary  with  that  given  above  for  the 
entire  University  shows  a  greater  decrease  from  the  North 
Atlantic  division,  0.84  per  cent,  as  compared  with  0.47  per  cent. 
In  the  schools  of  the  Corporation  the  registration  from  the 
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South  Atlantic  and  North  Central  divisions  increased  0.35  and 
0.23  per  cent.,  respectively,  while  in  the  University  as  a  whole 
the  ratio  decreased  0.39  per  cent,  in  the  former  and  remained 
stationary  in  the  latter.  In  the  South  Central  and  Western 
divisions  the  percentage  decrease  is  somewhat  larger  in  the 
Corporation  than  in  the  combined  schools.  As  with  the  latter 
there  is  an  actual  increase  of  attendance  in  the  Corporation 
from  every  division,  that  from  the  South  Atlantic  being  26, 
from  the  North  Central,  44.  The  gain  in  registration  of  stu- 
dents from  foreign  countries  is  0.65  per  cent.,  representing  an 
actual  increase  of  39.  Of  the  3,780  students  in  the  Corpora- 
tion, 787  came  from  elsewhere  than  the  North  Atlantic  di- 
vision ;  in  1909-10  the  number  was  669,  in  1907-08  it  was  647, 
in  1906-07  it  was  550.  An  examination  of  the  registration  from 
various  sections  of  the  United  States  other  than  the  North  At- 
lantic division  in  the  several  schools  of  the  Corporation,  as 
compared  with  that  of  1909-10,  shows  that  the  College  has 
gained  in  the  South  Central  (10  to  16)  and  Western  (7-12) 
divisions,  but  has  lost  in  the  South  Atlantic  (10  to  6)  and 
North  Central  (26  to  20).  The  total  number  of  College  stu- 
dents from  these  four  divisions  is  thus  54 ;  from  foreigi;!  coun- 
tries there  are  21,  including  11  from  China.  In  the  School  of 
Law  the  number  of  students  from  the  South  Atlantic  and 
North  Central  divisions  increased,  respectively,  from  16  to  18, 
and  from  T^y  to  42.  Total  from  the  four  divisions,  96.  The 
School  of  Medicine  had  a  corresponding  total  of  44,  includ- 
ing 13  from  the  Western  division,  a  gain  of  five.  In  the 
Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry  there  were  18 
students  from  the  South  Atlantic  division,  as  compared  with 
12  the  preceding  year.  Total  from  the  four  divisions,  75. 
The  registration  in  Fine  Arts  from,  the  North  Central  division 
has  increased  from  25  to  30,  the  total  from  the  four  divisions 
being  53.  Political  Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure  Science  have 
increased  their  enrollment  from  the  South  Atlantic  division 
from  43  to  56,  from  the  North  Central  division,  141  to  186.  In 
the  South  Central  and  Western  divisions  there  is  a  net  decrease, 
from  35  to  31  and  from  30  to  29,  respectively.  The  total  at- 
tendance from  these  four  divisions  was  thus  302. 
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TABLE  XII 

RESIDENCE     OF     STUDENTS     IN     THE     CORPORATION       1897-I9II      (EXCLUDING 
BARNARD    COLLEGE,    TEACHERS    COLLEGE    AND    COLLEGE    OF    PHARMACY) 

(a)    THE  UNITED  STATES 


1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

191C 

1911 

North  Atlantic  Dlv. 

ie6( 

I84e 

1894 

2069 

2273 

2442 

2541 

2442 

2416 

2349 

2234 

2312 

2528 

2682 

2993 

u 
i 

10 
3 

9 
4 

9 

4 

12 
4 

11 

7 

7 
7 

8 
2 

13 
2 

12 
6 

14 

9 

16 

7 

13 
4 

lb 
6 

2(J 

New  Hampshire 

3 

9 
36 

13 
41 

6 
37 

10 
62 

13 

57 

10 
62 

13 
63 

15 
49 

10 
43 

13 
52 

8 
52 

11 

47 

3 
55 

6 
57 

18 

Massachusetts    .. 

60 

Ehode  Island  ... 

8 

10 

11 

11 

18 

19 

22 

16 

11 

8 

8 

11 

9 

il 

11 

Connecticut    

4(1 

r)4 

as 

70 

63 

70 

56 

54 

4a 

38 

37 

46 

53 

50 

61 

New  York  

1 80S 

1 43,^ 

1501 

1630 

179U 

1951 

2014 

1933 

1955 

1901 

1858 

1815 

2058 

2144 

2388 

New  Jersey   

21^ 

237 

230 

230 

256 

260 

296 

299 

271 

258 

227 

256 

264 

297 

328 

Pennsylvania    ... 

38 

47 

38 

43 

51 

52 

63 

66 

63 

61 

71 

73 

69 

96 

104 

South  Atlantic  Div. 

41 

47 

45 

69 

66 

69 

8/ 

80 

84 

7b 

7b 

87 

98 

89 

125 

2 
5 

2 
7 

"7 

5 
7 

3 
9 

5 
10 

5 
12 

1 
14 

2 
13 

2 
13 

1 

Maryland  

6 

4 

10 

7 

22 

Dist.  of  Col 

1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

9 

10 

7 

4 

6 

6 

10 

6 

11 

10 

5 
5 

10 
4 

10 
2 

14 
2 

9 
3 

5 
2 

15 
4 

9 
2 

12 
6 

12 
7 

9 
6 

13 

5 

17 
5 

19 

1 

23 

West  Virginia  ... 

3 

North    Carolina.. 

« 

« 

8 

15 

12 

10 

16 

14 

11 

7 

15 

19 

18 

16 

18 

South    Carolina.. 

2 

2 

2 

1 

5 

5 

9 

6 

9 

10 

9 

13 

13 

12 

20 

12 
1 
36 

14 

3 

48 

11 

2 

42 

20 
3 
48 

22 
2 
75 

23 
3 
63 

16 
5 
65 

19 

8 

68 

15 
10 
52 

13 

5 

68 

16 

4 

52 

18 
2 
78 

19 
5 
62 

20 

5 

87 

23 

5 

South  Central  Div. 

11 

Kentucky  

8 

10 

11 

13 

22 

16 

18 

16 

14 

13 

9 

13 

10 

16 

10 

Tennessee    

7 

9 

6 

5 

14 

10 

10 

7 

2 

6 

10 

14 

b 

9 

15 

Alabama    

7 

10 

8 

8 

13 

7 

9 

10 

8 

10 

10 

10 

8 

13 

19 

Mississippi   

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

7 

4 

6 

7 

6 

6 

8 

2 

9 

13 

Louisiana    

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

8 

8 

4 

8 

4 

5 

b 

4 

5 

5 
4 

11 
2 

9 
5 

14 
3 

15 

4 

16 
4 

14 

5 

18 
6 

10 
7 

13 
5 

9 
2 

18 
6 

20 
7 

19 
9 

10 

Arkansas   

4 

Oklahoma    

2 

'/ 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

5 

K 

fl 

North  Central  Div. 

114 

129 

133 

159 

160 

169 

191 

195 

195 

191 

220 

247 

274 

274 

3ia 

Ohio  

37 
10 
12 

7 

37 
11 
19 

7 

25 
17 
24 
10 

34 
24 
23 
16 

41 
21 
29 
11 

37 
22 
24 
16 

45 
18 
25 
12 

52 
22 
26 
15 

59 
23 
18 
13 

45 
25 
18 
14 

58 
31 
20 
10 

57 
29 
32 
10 

59 
38 
38 
22 

62 
36 
42 
20 

70 

50 

Illinois    

43 

Michigan    

23 

Wisconsin    

8 

13 

11 

9 

5 

10 

13 

9 

6 

12 

17 

22 

14 

7 

17 

Minnesota    

R 

7 

8 

8 

8 

9 

11 

16 

17 

18 

16 

22 

13 

25 

21 

12 
9 

13 

12 

1 

11 
11 
2 

8 

14 

2 

13 
17 
2 

18 
13 
3 

20 

17 

3 

18 
14 
1 

16 

17 

2 

9 
24 
3 

16 
23 

7 

15 

25 

8 

19 

26 

6 

24 
24 

23 

33 

North  Dakota  ... 

6       3 

South    Dakota    . . 

1 

7 

1 
12 

"io 

4 
10 

5 
16 

4 
13 

4 
10 

3 
0 

2 
9 

4 
9 

1 
13 

3      a 

Nebraska   

fi 

2 

9 

13 

7 
38 

7 
45 

6 
55 

8 
59 

3 
76 

3 
86 

6 
92 

5 
85 

10 
88 

11 

ei 

11 
78 

14 
82 

15 
13 

16 
•5 

n 

Western    Division. 

11 

4 

4 
1 

8 
9 

7 
1 

8 
1 

10 
1 

7 
R 

12 
1 

12 

13 
? 

14 
9 

12 
1 

12 
1 

8 
1 

8 

Wyoming  

f. 

6 
1 

12 
1 

12 
1 

13 
1 

21 
3 

17 

5 

28 
4 

24 
1 

22 

14 

17 
1 

13 
1 

14 

9 

15 
2 

Ifl 

New  Mexico  

2 

1 
0 
1 

2 
11 
1 
2 
7 

3 
12 
1 
2 
6 

4 

16 

3 

'"7 

1 
9 
2 
1 
8 

3 
5 

1 

"12 

2 
3 

1 

1 

18 

2 

n 
2 

2 
17 

1 

•Utah    

4 

5 

6 
3 

5 
3 

8 
2 
1 
S 

9 
1 

1 
8 

R 

1 

Idaho    

1 

Washington    

4 

4 

1 

2 

4 

21 

Oregon   

5 
14 

3 
15 

3 
19 

3 
24 

5 
23 

7 
26 

8 
23 

6 
28 

7 
24 

7 
25 

3 

20 

6 
28 

13 
26 

11 

24 

13 

California    

2."? 

Insular    and    Non- 

contiguous Ter- 

ritories     

3 

3 

4 

3 

4 

1 

4 

7 

4 

5 

4 

3 

3 

2 

t 

Alaska    

1 
3 

1 

2 

1 
1 
8 

2887 

1 
1 

I 

Hawaiian    Island 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

3 

Philippine  Island 

Porto  Rico  

2 
2654 

1 
2830 

8 
2980 

2 
2839 

2 
2769 

1 
2713 

1 
2809 

2 
3058 

2 
??19 

Total    

1898 

2120 

2173 

2407 

3621 
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TABLE  'Kll— {Continued) 

(b)  foreign  countries 


North  America  ... 
Canada    

1897 

14 

7 

1898 

18 

11 

1899 

15 

10 

1900 

18 
9 

1901 

20 

6 

1 
7 
6 

1902 

21 
10 

8 

1903 

34 

16 
2 
9 
6 
1 
3 

1904 

35 
21 
•6 
5 
5 
1 
5 

1905 

37 

20 
3 
7 
6 
1 
4 

1906 

21 
1 

7 
5 

1 
6 

2 

1 

1907 

33 

21 

4 
7 

1 

1908 

50 
33 
2 
11 

4 

1909 

46 
24 

2 
12 

5 

3 
11 

2 

"2 
3 
3 

1 

"42 

3 

1910 

41 

26 
1 
4 
7 
3 
5 
1 
1 
2 

1911 

43 

33 

Cuba    

4 
2 
1 

5 
2 

4 

1 

5 

4 

3 

Mexico  

6 

West  Indies   .... 

1 

1 

2 

2 

9 

"i 

10 

1 
4 

4 

Argentine  Rep'lic 
Brazil    

2 

1 

1 

Chile    

2 

Columbia   

1 

. .. . 

1 

2 

1 

Ecuador    

Peru    

20 

2 

"2 
21 

2 

1 

1 
2 
22 
1 

2 

"41 
2 

1 

2 

4 

35 

1 
1 
1 

1 

3 
39 
2 

1 

""2 
2 
4 

7 

Unclassified   

1 
7 

2 
8 

2 

7 

1 
25 

1 

1 

Europe    

5 

13 
3 

7 

31 

Austria-Hungary 

""4 
5 

11 

1 
1 
4 
3 

4 

1 

Denmark    

France  

1 
1 

3 

4 
3 

5 

2 

1 

9 

1 
3 

7 

8 
10 

10 

4 
6 

6 
2 
1 
3 

1 

9 

Germany    

6 

1 
5 

8 

Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  

1 

2 

1 

3 

Greece    

Holland  

1 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

"i 

2 

Italy    

1 

Norway   

Poland   

1 

2 

1 

Roumania    

1 

12 
1 
2 
1 

"49 

8 

3 

35 

3 

Russia    

1 
1 

5 
1 

3 
1 

1 

3 

1 

3 
2 
1 

"i 

26 
5 
1 

19 

3 
2 
1 
1 

■37 

9 

3 

24 

1 

4 
1 
1 

"3 

41 
8 
5 

26 
1 

8 
2 
1 
4 
1 

36 
11 
3 

19 
1 
1 
1 

.... 

136 
3194 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 

40 

20 

5 

1 

1 

Spain    

1 

Sweden    

1 

1 

Switzerland    

1 
1 
5 

1 

1 

Turkey    

2 
3 

2 
10 

1 
16 

1 
8 

7 

Asia    

12 

11 

19 
3 
2 

14 

73 

China    

38 

India  

3 
9 

6 

.Tapan    

3 

1 

9 

1 

14 
1 

6 
1 

24 

Persia  

3 

1 

Syria   

Turkey    

1 
1 

1 

"3 
3 

1 
2 
2 

1 

45 
2452 

1 
2 

2 

1 

41 
2695 

1 
4 
4 
3 

96 

2935 

"3 
3 
2 

124 

2893 

1 
1 
1 
2 

121 

2834 

.... 

1 
1 

150 

2959 

1 

1 
1 

112 
3351 

Africa   

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

45 

2875 

71 
3051 

3 
3 
1 

84 

2971 

2 

South  Africa  

Australia    

2 

Total  

23 
1921 

37 
2157 

35 
2208 

151 

Grand   Total*.. 

3780 

Table  XIII  shows  that  of  the  3,780  students  in  the  various 
faculties  of  the  Corporation  2,016,  or  51.4  per  cent.,  are  grad- 
uates of  higher  institutions  of  learning,  as  against  51.3  per  cent, 
in  1909-10,  50.7  per  cent,  in  1908-09,  49.4  per  cent,  in  1907-08, 
and  39.4  per  cent,  in  1902-03.  These  graduates  represent  280 
institutions  of  collegiate  rank  in  the  United  States  and  71  simi- 
lar institutions  in  foreign  countries.  In  1909-10  there  were 
1,716  graduates  of  271  domestic  and  69  foreign  institutions. 
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TABLE  XIII 

PARENTAGE  OF  DEGREES   HELD  BY  STUDENTS 

Note.— The  inclusion  of  an  institution  in  this  table  does  not  signify  the  recognition  of  its 
degrees  by  Columbia  University. 

(a)    higher  institutions   in   the   UNITED   STATES 


1910-11 

<L> 

u 

5 

2 

c 

•3 

u 

v 
o 
B 
.li 

t/5 

•a 

V 

"E 
< 

o 

c 

'o 
X 

o. 
o 

c 

V 

3 

u 
3 

u 

Is 
u 

u 

u 

3 

3 

c 

H 

10 

2 

1 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

■i 

2 

15 

5 

39 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

4 

1 
1 

S 

1 

1 

3 

1 
2 
2 

'  'i 
1 

2 

2 

1 
2 

8 

13 

15 

Buchtel   College    

1 
1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

] 
36 

2 

1 

3 

1 

11 

1 

20 

20 

18 

14 
1 

1 
1 

2 

123 

College   of   St.   Elizabeth 

2 

2 
1 

3 

2 

222 

6 

1 

87 

41 

22 

87 

60 

6 

530 

1 

3 

2 

6 

ii 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

11 

5 

33 

Creighton     Law    School 

1 

3 

2 
2 

2 

10 

3 
1 

Denison   University   

3 

5 
4 

4 

2 

1 

2 

10 

g 
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1910-11 


u 

V 

B 

JS 

<u 

o 

o 
C/2 

o 

(U 

43 

p 

s 

g 

3 

Cm 

^ 

Doane   College    

Drake   University    

Drew  Theological  Seminary 

Drury   College    

Earlham    College    

Eclectic  Medical  College 

Elmira  College   

Elon   College  

Emory  College   (Ga.) 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Emporia   College    

Eureka  College 

Findlay   College   

Florida  State  College  for  Women. 

Fordham  University    

Fort  Worth  University 

Franklin   College    

Franklin  and  Marshall  College.... 

Furman  University   

General  Theological  Seminary 

Georgetown   University    

George  Washington  University. . . . 

Geneva   College    

German  Wallace  College 

Gettysburg  College    

Grinnell    College    

Grove  City  College 

Guilford   College    

Hamilton  College  _ 

Hamline    University    

Hampden    Sidney   College 

Hanover   College    

Harvard  University 

Haverford    College 

Hebrew   Union    College 

High    College    

Hiram   College   

Hobart  College  

Holy   Cross   College    

Hope   College   

Illinois    College    

Illinois    Wesleyan    University 

Indiana  University    

Iowa  College  _ 

James   Millikin   University 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Juniata   College    

Kansas  City  University 

Kansas   State  Normal   College 

Kentucky   University    

Kingfisher    College    

Knox   College    

Lafayette    College    

Laval  University   

Lebanon    Valley_   College 

Lehigh  University _ 

Leland  Stanford  University 

Lawrence   College    

Lake  Forest  College 

Livingston   College    


11 


1... 


1 
3 

10 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 
4 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
5 
1 
4 
2 
2 
2 
7 
2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
1 
9 
3 
2 
2 

88 
4 
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TABLE  XIII 

—  {Con 

tinned') 

1910-11 

U 

h4 

4) 

C 

•3 

c 

.v. 

T3 

V 

"o. 

a 

0) 

c 

V 

"n 
0 

"o 

a 
0 

1 

(U 

<J 

C 
v 
"0 

0 
u 
3 
Ah 

u 
3 
0 
u 

'.S 

u 

u. 

3 

"5 

H 

1 

1 

2 

1 
2 
1 

1 

Manhattan   College    

"i 

1 

1 

4 
2 

Maryland   Agricultural   College.... 

1 

"3 

1 
3 

Mercer   University    

... 

3 
1 

1 

3 

1 
3 

Meridian    College    ••••••• 

"i 
1 

2 
1 

3 

1 

5 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Middlebury    College    

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

Montana   State    College 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

4 
1 

8 

17 
3 

Muhlenberg  College 

1 

2 

1 

National    Normal    University. . . .... 

New  Mexico  Agric.   and  Mech.   College. 

1 

1 

1 

.  •  . 

1 

New  Rochelle   College 

1 

1 

New  York  College  of  Dentistry. ... 

New  York  Medical   Coll.   and  Hosp.    for 

1 

1 

1 

43 

New  York  Law   School 

"i 

1 

4 

"i 

"u 
2 
2 

'16 
39 

"7 
10 

1 

51 

Normal  College   (New    lorK  v.-iiy; 

2 

1 
2 
9 

1 

Norwich    University    •■•■•••••■  \ 

2 

Notre   Dame  College  of  Maryland 

Oberlin   College    

7 

S 
1 
1 

"i 

"i 

3 

1 

25 

1 

Ohio  Normal   University 

"i 

1 

■■5 
3 

1 

i 

6 

4 

"2 

1 
1 

2 
14 

10 

Otterbein    University    

2 

1 

Park  College   . ■  •  •  • 

Peabody   Teachers    College 

... 

"i 

i 

1 

1 

Penn.  College  for  Women 

1 

1 

Pennsylvania   State    College 

2 

1 
1 

'23 

1 

3 

5 
3 

Polytechnic   Institute    (Brooklyn) 

"i 
20 

"i 

1 

Potomac    University    . . . . . ........  •  -.  •  ■  • 

Presbvterian   College  of  South   Carolina. 

1 

1 

1 

7 

6 

6 

2 
4 
3 

3 

1 

2 

67 

Purdue    University    

3 

4 

Radcliffe   College 

1 

4 

1 

1 

Randolph-Macon  Women  s  C9llege 

1 

1 

2 

Richmond  College    

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

Rose   Polytechnic   Institute 

1 
1 
3 

Rush   Medical   College 

Rutgers  College  .•••••• -•  •  • 

St.  Francis   Xavier  College 

■■5 

4 
3 

1 
4 

1 

9 

12 
1 

St.  Ignatius  College 

St.   John's    College    (Brooklyn) 

"i 

"'i 

'  i 

2 

1 

St.  Jolin's    University    ;  •  • 

1 

1 

1 

St.  John's    College    (VVisconsin) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

St.  Louis   University    
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1910-11 


St.  qiaf    College    

St.  Peter's  College    

St.  Stephen's  College   

St.  Vincent's   College   

Saginaw  Valley   College 

Scio   College    

Simmons  College   

Smith  College   

South    Carolina   Military    College 

Southern  University   

Southwestern  College   

Southwestern    University     .  ^ 

Spring   Hill    College 

State   University   of  Kentucky 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

Susquehanna    University    

Swarthmore   College    

Syracuse   University    

Tarkio   College    (Missouri) 

Temple    University    

Texas    Christian    University 

Trinity   College   (Connecticut) 

Trinity    College   (Washington,   D.    C). 
Trinity    College    (North    Carolina)  . . . . 

Trinity    University    (Texas) 

Tri-State  College  

Tufts  College   

Tulane  University    

Union   Theological   Seminary , 

University  of  Alabama     

University  of  Arkansas     

University  of  California    

University  of  Chicago    

University  of  Cincinnati     

University  of  C^olorado    

University  of  Denver     

University  of  Georgia 

University  of  Illinois     , 

University  of  Iowa     

University  of  Kansas     

University  of  Maine     

University  of  Michigan    , 

University  of  Minnesota    

University  of  Mississippi     

University  of  Missouri     

University  of  Montana    

University  of  Nashville    - 

University  of  Nebraska   

University  of  North   Carolina     ...... 

University  of  North    Dakota    

University  of  Oklahoma    

University  of  Oregon     

University  of   Pennsylvania     

University  of  Pittsburg     

University  of  Rochester    

University  of  South    Carolina    

University  of  South    Dakota 

University  of  Southern    California     . 

University  of  Tennessee    

University  of  Texas   

University  of  Utah   


1 
3 

1 
1 

1 
2 
1 

31 
2 
1 
1 

2 
S 
1 
1 
1 
5 

32 
1 
4 
1 

11 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
3 

10 
1 
4 
8 

27 
7 
4 
4 

10 

11 
4 
6 
S 

19 

11 
2 

10 
1 
5 
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1910-11 


11 

u 

c 

to 

dj 

5s 

T3 

0 

Jl 

u 

c 

0. 
0 

V 

0 

v 

3 

ji: 

3 

u 

Cu 

Ph 

<; 

r^ 

University  of  Vermont    

University  of  Virginia     

University  of  Washington     

University  of  W'isconsin    

University  of  Woostcr     

University  of  the   South    

Upsala   College   (New  Jersey) 

Ursinus   College    

Utah    Agricultural    College 

Valparaiso    University     

Vanderliilt    University    

Vassar  College    

Virginia   Military    Institute 

Virginia    Union     University _.  .  .  . 

Wabash   College   

Wake    Forest   College 

Wartburg   College 

Washburn  College  .' 

Washington  and  Lee  University 

\\  ashington    State    College 

Washini^ton    University    

Wellesley    College    

Wells    College    

Wesleyan    College     (Virginia) 

Wesleyan     Female    College 

Wesleyan    University    

Western  Maryland  College 

Western    University    

Western    Reserve    University 

Western    University   of    Pennsylvania... 

Westminster    College     

West  V'irginia   University 

Whitman  College    

William   Jewell    College 

Williams     College     

Wilson    College    

Wittenberg    College    

Wofford    College    

Woman's   College   (Baltimore) 

Woman's  Medical  College    (New  York). 
Woman's   State   College    (Mississippi)... 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute    

Yale  University   


Total. 


24 


5  357  220 


20 


10 


98  397  805  245 


35 


S 
S 
5 

14 
8 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 

12 

29 
2 
1 
7 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 

16 
1 
1 
3 

24 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
6 
3 

29 
2 
2 
4 
6 
1 
4 
2 

86 
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(b)   higher  institutions  in  foreign  countries 


2 

4 

6 

1 

4 
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1910-11 


OJ 

u 

(U 

0) 

V 

U 

C/) 

W 

J3 

a 

3 

c 

T3 

n) 

O. 

w 

o 

lU 

M 

o 

"o 

T3 

"E. 

<; 

"o 

i 

PL, 

2 

o 

< 

3 

Demidoff  Law   University,    Russia..... 

Doshisha  University,    Japan ". . . . 

Doninshia   Gakko,   Japan 

Dublin  University    

Durham    University,    England 

Evangelical    School,    Smyrna 

Glasgow   University,    Scotland 

Gymnasium  Beregszasz,  Hungary   

Gymnasium  Josephinum     

Gymnasium,  Libau,  Russia    

Gymnasium  Rheine    

Gymnasium  Russia    

Imperial    University,    Japan 

Institute    Cientifico   y   Literario,   Mexico 

Kelo-Gijuku    University     

Kings    College,    Canada 

Kwansei    College,    Japan 

London   University    

Lyceum,    Bucharest    

McGill  University   

Meigigaguin    College,  Japan 

Meiyi  Woman's  Seminary,   Japan - 

Nippon  Law  College,  Japan 

Ottoman   Law   College,   Turkey , 

Peking  University    

Praga    Classical   College,    Russia 

Prince    Ferdinand   Lyceum,    Bulgaria.... 

Queen's  University   

Royal  University  of  Ireland 

Rejo-Gyuku    University,    Japan 

Royal  University  of  Palermo,  Italy 

St.   John's  University,   China 

St.   Paul's  College,  Japan 

Santo    Domingo    College 

Sodo    College    

Teachers  College,  Paris 

Teachers   Institute,    Russia 

University  of  Berlin     

University  of  Bishop's    College,    Canada. 

University  of  Bucharest    

University  of  Chili    

University  College,   London    

University  of  Constantinople    

University  of  Dijon    

University  of  Gothenburg   

University  of  Heidelberg     

University  of  Manitoba     

University  of  Mexico     

University  of  Munich     

University  of  Montpellier    

University  of  New    Brunswick    

University  of  Odessa     

University  of  Oxford     ■ 

University  of  Paris     

University  of  Salamanca  

University  of  Sydney     

University  of  Toronto    

University  of  Valladolid    

University  of  Wiirzburg    

University  of  Zurich    

Waseda   University   

Woman's  College,  Tokyo 


Total. 


34 


12 


67 


10 


120 
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1910-11 

V 

bo 

J 

u 
a 

V 

c 

•a 
0 

"H. 
a 
< 

1) 

u 

c 

u 

"o 

P-, 

J3 
0. 
0 

0 

1 

V 

0 

a 

'0 

a 

P-, 

u 
u 
3 
u 

V 

3 

1 

Total     graduates     of     domestic 

6 

357 

6 

363 

7 

356 
376 

94.7 

89.2 

220 

6 

225 

17 

208 
329 

63.2 

62.9 

98 

8 

106 

1 

105 
724 

14.6 

14.7 

397 

34 

431 

86 

346 
380 

90.8 

89.2 

805 

57 

862 

125 

737 
764 

98.5 

95.3 

245 

10 

256 

36 

219 
223 

98.2 

96.1 

35 

9 

2171 

Total  graduates   of  foreign   in- 

35 

9 

1 

8 
24 

33.8 

26.0 

ISO 

Grand  total  graduates  of  higher 

6 

2291 

Deduct   for  graduates   of  more 

2 

33 
168 

20.9 

19.0 

«75 

Total  students  holding  degrees 

Total   students  enrolled 

Percentage      holding      degrees, 
1911   

5 
802 

0.6 

1.0 

2016 
3780 

53  4 

Percentage      holding      degrees, 
1910    

51.8 

Table  XIV  shows  the  number  and  the  nature  of  degrees  con- 
ferred by  the  institutions  enumerated  in  Table  XIII  and  their 
distribution  among  students  of  the  several  faculties  at  Colum- 
bia. Of  the  2,016  students  affected,  a  considerable  number, 
including  381  Masters  of  Arts  and  21  Doctors  of  Philosophy, 
held  more  than  one  degree,  the  total  of  such  additional  degrees 
being  525. 


Table  XV  classifies  the  degrees  and  diplomas  granted  by 
Columbia  University  in  1910-11.  Table  XVI  gives  a  compari- 
son of  totals  for  the  past  eight  years.  The  number  of  bachelor's 
degrees  conferred  on  students  of  Columbia  and  Barnard  Col- 
leges increased  this  year  from  209  to  247.  From  Teachers 
College  there  were  214  Bachelors  of  Science  in  Education,  as 
compared  with  158  in  1910.  There  is  a  striking  increase  in  the 
number  of  Masters  of  Art,  269  to  315  and  Doctors  of  Phi- 
losophy, 44  to  76,  making  a  total  of  391  higher  degrees  con- 
ferred in  the  last  academic  year. 
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TABLE  XIV 

NATURE  OF   DEGREES    HELD  BY  STUDENTS 


Degrees,   1910-11 

0) 

bo 

U 

.2 

'u 

■'3 

o 
C 

'3 
CO 

•73 

"a 
a 

<; 

o 

•o 

"o 

£2. 
0 

IS 

1) 
0 
c 

"0 

m 

OJ 

u 

u 

3 

0 

u 

IS 
0 

< 

3 
0 

H 

Bachelor    of   Arts 

3 

1 

286 
38 
14 

133 

42 

9 

44 

48 

3 

277 

29 

26 

5 

546 

134 

37 

"3 

15 
10 

122 
71 
16 

18 

10 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1432 

374 

108 

1 

8 

3 

8 

4 

1 
1 

1 

"is 

25 

28 

29 

7 

1 

1 

40 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

20 

1 

2 

4 

2 

31 

1 

1 

26s 

1 
6 
7 
43 
9 
1 

1 

"i 

1 
21 

'io 

3 
2 

■99 

381 

"           Letters    

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

12 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

21 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 
1 

6 

4 

1 

2 
1 

1 

113 

8 

105 
101 

1 

"           Science  in  Civil  Engineering 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Total   degrees  held 

6 

380 
24 

356 

289 

225 

17 

208 
218 

502 

157 

345 
274 

981 

244 

737 
620 

289 

7C 

219 
174 

36 
3 

"si 

27 

10 

2 

8 
6 

2641 

Deduct   for  students  holding   more   than 

B2B 

6 
■3 

201 « 

1716 
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TABLE  XV 

DEGREES   AND    DIPLOMAS   GRANTED,    I9IO-II 


A.  Degrees  conferred  in  course 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

"    (College  and  Medicine) 

"  Laws   

"  Science   

''  "         (College  and  Medicine) 

"         (Architecture)    

"  "         (Education)     

"  Architecture     

"  Music    

Chemist     

Chemical    Engineer    

Civil    Engineer    

Electrical    Engineer    

Engineer  of  Mines 

Mechanical    Engineer    

Metallurgical    Engineer     

Doctor  of   Medicine 

Pharmaceutical   Chemist . . . 

Doctor  of   Pharmacy 

Master  of  Arts 

Doctor    of   Philosophy 

Total    

Deduct    duplicates*    

Total  individuals  receiving  degrees  in  course 

B.  Honorary  Degrees 

Master  of  Arts 

"  Science   

Doctor  of  Laws 

"  Letters    

"  Sacred  Theology 

"  Science    

Total    

C.  Certificates  and  Teachers  College  diplomas  granted 

Certificate   of   Proficiency  in   Architecture 

Bachelor's  diploma  in  Education 

Special  "  "  

Master's  "  "  

Doctor's  "  "  

Total    

Total  degrees  and  diplomas  granted 

Deduct  duplicatesf   

Total  individuals  receiving  degrees  and  diplomas 


Men 

92 

2 

94 

44 

4 

1 

29 

7 

2 

2 

6 

28 

10 

46 

IS 

6 

70 

11 

2 

185 

72 

728 

10 

718 

1 
2 
4 
2 
2 
1 

~12 

2 
30 
IS 
47 
14 

108 
848 

98 

750 

Women 

105 

■■"iss 
i 

130 
4 

426 

1 

424 

{90 

138 

35 

1 

364 
789 

205 

684 

Total 


197 

2 

94 

44 

4 

1 

214 

7 

2 

2 

6 

28 

10 

46 

IS 

6 

70 

11 

3 

315 

76 

1153 
11 

1142 


12 


2 

220 

153 

82 

IS 


472 
1637 

303 

1334 


*Distributed  as  follows:  LL.B.  and  A.M.,  7  men;  Mus.B.  and  A.M.,  1  man; 
A.B.  and  A.M.,  2  men,  1  woman. 

tin  addition  to  those  noted  under  *,  the  following  duplications  occur:  A.B.  and 
Bachelor's  Diploma,  17  women;  (Columbia)  B.S.  and  Bachelor's  Diploma^  1  man; 
B.S.  Education  and  Bachelor's  Diploma.  28  men,  148  women;  B.S.  in  Education 
and  Special  Diploma,  1  woman;  Special  Diploma,  3  women;  A.M.  and  Master's 
Diploma,  47  men,  34  women;  Ph.D.  and  ]")octor's  Diploma,  12  men,  1  woman. 
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TABLE  XVI 

NUMBER  OF  DEGREES  AND  DIPLOMAS  GRANTED,   I904-II 


1903- 

1904- 

1905- 

1906- 

1907- 

1908- 

1909- 

1910- 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

A.    Degrees  conferred  in  course 

Bachelor   of  Arts  (men) 

102 

106 

104 

113 

94 

91 

93 

#94 

"                  "     (women) 

80 

83 

75 

76 

97 

98 

86 

105 

"               Laws    

110 

119 

80 

75 

55 

69 

80 

94 

"                Science   (Columbia 

Xollege) 

5 

8 

15 

25 

t28 

t48 

"                     "        (Barnard 

College) 

2 

"                     "        (Education) 

39 

79 

118 

103 

120 

i39 

158 

214 

"                      "      (Architecture) 

10 

S 

5 

7 

6 

6 

2 

1 

"                     "        (Chemistry) 

4 

3 

4 

6 

9 

6 

1 

"                Architecture    

2 

6 

7 

"                Music    

2 

2 

38 

47 

45 

31 

30 

29 
6 

39 
6 

46 

Chemical   Engineer    

6 

Chemist    

2 

2 

22 
23 

17 
19 

24 

24 

20 
16 

20 

21 

25 
20 

31 

27 

28 

Electrical  Engineer   

10 

21 

11 
1 

15 
2 

14 

12 
3 

22 
4 

12 
3 

IS 

Metallurgical    Engineer    

6 

Doctor  of   Medicine    

178 

185 

152 

•93 

81 

82 

70 

70 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist 

3 

10 

8 

21 

7 

8 

11 

Doctor   of    Pharmacy 

1 

4 

3 

5 

4 

3 

Master  of   Arts 

160 

197 

178 

193 

219 

231 

269 

315 

1 
38 

914 

2 
42 

886 

"42 
809 

2 

55 

863 

■'S9 
926 

"44 
973 

Doctor   of    Philosophy 

28 

"iie 

76 

Total 

1153 

Deduct  duplicates    

16 

22 

19 

5 

7 

7 

6 

11 

Total  individuals  receiving  degrees 

800 

892 

867 

804 

856 

919 

967 

1142 

B.     Honorary  degrees 

Master   of  Arts 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

"             Science    

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

28 

1 

6 

3 

1 

5 
2 

7 
2 

2 

4 

4 

Letters    

2 

"            Sacred   Theology    .... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

6 

14 
46 

2 
9 

8 

1 
10 

1 
13 

3 
13 

1 

Total 

IS 

C.     Certificates  and  Teachers  Col- 

lege diplomas  granted 

Certificates   in   architecture 

1 

.... 

3 

2 

Consular    certificate    

1 

.... 

Higher  diploma  in  education 

1 

Bachelor's  diploma  in  education.. 

140 

i97 

197 

104 

i33 

i34 

iS8 
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Special                "                       " 

22 

59 

89 

109 

103 

153 

Master's            "                     " 

23 

17 

36 

51 

51 

56 

6b 

82 

Doctor's             "                     " 

1 
165 

7 
221 

3 
258 

5 
219 

5 
280 

4 
303 

8 
337 

IS 

Total 

472 

Total  degrees  and  diplomas  granted 

987 

1181 

1153 

1036 

1153 

1242 

1323 

1637 

Deduct  duplicates 

112 

138 

214 

152 

187 

201 

230 

303 

Total  individuals  receiving  degrees 

875 

1043 

939 

884 

966 

1041 

1093 

1334 

•Including  1  A.B.,  College  and  Medicine, 
tincluding  3  B.S.,  College  and  Medicine. 


Table  XVII  shows  the  chief  specialties  (major  subjects)  of 
the  recipients  of  higher  degrees   (A.M  and  Ph.D.)  at  Com- 
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mencement  and  the  number  of  such  degrees  granted  under 
each  faculty.  There  is  a  noteworthy  increase  in  the  number 
of  these  degrees,  from  290  in  1910  to  391  in  191 1. 

TABLE  XVII 
(a)  specialties  of  recipients  of  higher  degrees,    :9io-ii 


Major  Subjects 


A.M. 


Pb.D. 


Men     Women     Men    Women 


ToUl 


Administrative   Law    

American  History   

Anatomy     

Ancient  History 

Anthropology    .  _. 

Biological  Chemistry 

Botany    

Chemistry    

Chinese     

Civil   Engineering    

Comparative  Literature    

Constitutional  Law    

Education     

English     

Geology    

Germanic    Languages    

Greek    

History  of  Thought  and  Culture 

International  Law    

Latin     

Mathematics    

Mediaeval   History    

Metallurgy  

Mining    

Modern  European  History 

Music    

Philosophy    (including    Ethics) 

Physics     

Physiology     

Political   Economy    

Psychology     

Roman  Law  and  Comparative  Jurisprudence 

Romance  Languages    

Semitic    Languages    

Social  Economy 

Sociology   and    Statistics 

Zoology     


Total. 


186 


129 


72 


2 

12 

1 

6 

2 

1 

8 

26 

2 

3 

3 

IS 

99 

49 

10 

16 

3 

7 

1 

14 

11 

3 

1 

1 

6 

2 

16 

3 

S 

23 

5 

3 

9 

2 

8 

10 

3 


391 


(b)  higher  degrees  granted 

UNDER  E.\CH 

FACULTY 

Faculties 

A.M. 

Ph.D. 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

59 
98 
29 

186 
152 
162 

20 
90 
19 

16 
32 

24 

72 
86 
61 

1 
2 

1 

96 

Philosophy   (including  Music) 

222 
7i 

Total,    1911 

129 

117 

79 

4 
9 
8 

891 

1910 

290 

"       1909 

874 
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Table  XVIII  shows  the  number  of  students  of  various  ages 
registered  in  the  College  and  in  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engi- 
neering and  Chemistry,  with  the  average  and  the  median  age 
in  each  class.  The  latter  is  a  better  index  than  the  former  be- 
cause the  students  above  the  normal  age  affect  the  average  dis- 
proportionately to  their  number.  The  figures  are  given  for  the 
opening  of  the  academic  year. 

The  median  age  of  the  College  freshman  is  18  years  9 
months,  as  compared  with  18  years  11  months  in  1909-10,  18 
years  5  months  in  1908-09,  18  years  3  months  in  1907-08,  18 
years  i  month  in  1906-07,  17  years  11  months  in  1905-06.  The 
increase  in  the  last  two  years  is  by  no  means  as  significant  as 
would  appear.  In  the  first  place,  the  figures  of  those  two  years, 
but  not  those  of  previous  years,  are  according  to  technical 
classification,  deficient  students  in  some  cases  being  required  to 
register  with  a  class  lower  than  that  to  which  they  would 
normally  belong.  Thus,  320  men  are  officially  registered  as 
freshmen,  although  the  number  admitted  this  year  is  but  246. 
The  remaining  74  have  been  in  College  at  least  one  year  and 
are  correspondingly  older,  which  fact  of  course  affects  both  the 
average  and  the  median  age  of  the  class.  The  elimination  of 
this  factor  would  probably  reduce  the  former  by  five  months, 
the  latter  by  three  months.  In  comparing  1909-10  and  1910-11 
with  the  earlier  years  and  the  latter  with  one  another  it  must, 
moreover,  be  noted  that  there  has  recently  been  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  older  men  who  enter  Columbia  College  after 
an  interval  of  several  years  since  the  completion  of  their  secon- 
dary course  or  because  of  an  interruption  in  their  preparation, 
due  to  financial  or  other  reasons  not  related  to  the  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  admission.  In  1910-11  fifty  men  entered  after 
an  interval  of  one  year  or  more.  Such  students  are  always 
more  numerous  in  an  urban  college  than  elsewhere,  particu- 
larly in  a  university  college  offering  or  requiring  collegiate 
preparation  for  professional  study  through  the  medium  of  a 
combined  course.  As  an  evidence  of  the  increasing  number 
of  such  students  may  be  taken  the  fact  that  in  1905-06  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  freshman  class  more  than  twenty-one  years 
of  age  was  5 ;  in  1906-07  it  was  11  ;  in  1907-08,  14;  in  1908-09, 
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21 ;  in  1909-10,  46;  in  1910-11,  45.  An  allowance  of  about  25 
per  cent,  of  the  increase  in  the  last  two  years  should  be  made 
on  account  of  the  technical  registration  of  deficient  students,  as 
explained  above. 

The  median  age  of  first-year  students  in  the  Schools  of 
Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry  is  19  years  i  month,  as 
compared  with  20  years  in  1909-10  (last  year's  table  has  typo- 
graphical errors  in  the  figures  of  the  first  and  second  years), 
and  19  years  6  months  in  1908-09.  The  decrease  is  only  ap- 
parent, since  the  figures  of  the  two  previous  years,  but  not  of 
this  year,  are  according  to  the  same  system  of  classification  for 
deficient  students  as  that  which  prevails  in  the  College.  There 
has  accordingly  been  little  actual  variation  in  the  age  of  first- 
year  students  in  these  schools,  the  median  age  in  1905-06  hav- 
ing been  19  years  i  month,  in  1906-07,  18  years  10  months,  in 
1907-08,  19  years.  These  students  are  of  course,  normally 
older  than  College  freshmen,  because  a  portion  of  them  take  a 
collegiate  course  before  entering  upon  professional  study.  The 
number  of  such  students  has  increased  from  12.7  per  cent,  of 
580  in  1905-06  to  14.6  per  cent,  of  724  in  1910-11.  In  these 
schools  there  are  43  first-year  students  more  than  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  while  in  1905-06  there  were  26. 

Table  XIX  classifies  students  attending  one  or  more  courses 
of  instruction  in  the  several  departments.  In  the  detailed  sta- 
tistics filed  in  this  office  the  enrollment  of  individual  courses  is 
given,  the  count  being  by  units  of  instruction  instead  of  by 
students.  Table  XX  summarizes  these  statistics,  showing  the 
number  of  half-year  courses  and  the  number  of  registrations 
in  each  department.  In  Table  XIX  the  repetitions  caused  by 
students'  pursuing  more  than  one  course  in  one  department 
are  removed.  Only  students  primarily  registered  in  the  Cor- 
poration are  included  in  these  tables,  no  account  being  taken  of 
courses  given  at  Barnard  College,  Teachers  College,  and  the 
College  of  Pharmacy,  except  those  attended  by  students  in  the 
Schools  of  the  Corporation  (e.g.,  courses  in  education  at 
Teachers  College),  and  only  as  to  such  students.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education  gives  instruction  to  the  largest 
number    of    students    (906),    followed    by   chemistry    (837), 
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physics,  including  mathematical  physics  (830),  English  (821), 
mathematics  (811),  civil  engineering  (612),  history  (610), 
electrical  engineering  (527),  municipal  and  private  law  (499). 
The  departments  of  philosophy,  mechanical  engineering  and 
engineering  drafting  instruct  more  than  400  students  each ;  the 
departments  of  Romance  languages,  surgery,  Germanic  lan- 
guages, public  law  and  geology  more  than  300  students  each. 
In  the  College  the  Department  of  English  instructs  the  largest 
number  of  students  (633),  followed  in  the  order  named  by  the 
departments  of  physical  education  (500),  history  (394),  mathe- 
matics (339),  philosophy  (331),  Romance  languages  (301), 
Germanic  languages  (253),  Latin  (218)  and  chemistry  (216). 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS  ATTENDING  ONE  OR  M 

COLLEGE 

L 

1910-11 

E 
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■-3 
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01 

u 
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a 
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Anatomy    

1 

6 

1 

19 

"7 

'24 

10 

8 
3 

IS 

5 

. 

Anthropology    

7 

12 
5 

"4 
18 

"s 

"24 
13 
12 
10 
36 
5 

'io 
9 

6 

"ii 

"5 
5 

11 
5 

5 
10 

3 
31 
14 

"s 

"5 
24 

6 
13 

5 
14 

5 
17 

7 
13 

'io 

3 
8 
4 

"s 

3 

10 

28 
14 

'i9 

'21 

13 
11 

10 

'io 
"4 

"2 

i36 

'99 
"96 

■44 
'ii 

Architecture    

Astronomy 

Bacteriology  and  Hygiene 

Biological    Chemistry    

9 
6 

22 

1 
8 

'42 
16 

1 
10 
67 

8 

"4 
24 
12 

'16 
40 

'13 
10 
17 

Botany     . .    . 

23 

117 

1 

1 

"is 

3 

14 
49 

"i 

'56 
8 
1 
3 

199 
8 

'12 

82 

9 

163 

"53 
'57 

Chemistry    

Civil  Engineering 

Clinical   Pathology    

Dermatology      

Diseases   of  Children 

Economics  and  Social   Science 

Education     

Electrical    Engineering    

Engineering   Drafting    

4 

303 

2 

"8 

123 

21 

151 

144 
233 

English  and  Comparative  Literature 

Fine  Arts    

Genito-Urinary   and   Venereal   Diseases 

Geology    

Greek     

Gynecology    

Indo-Iranian   Languages    

Laryngology     

Metallurgy     

3 

2 

1 

11 

20 

2 
23 

Music  

Neurology     

Obstetrics     

Ophthalmology     

Orthopedic   Surgery    

Pathology    

100 
292 

40 
3 

70 

136 
168 

24 
3 

61 

64 
21 
13 
11 
19 

Physiology     

Practice   of  Medicine 

31 

2 

22 

146 
7 
13 

67 

8 

23 

'65 
8 
4 
2 

39 

9 

21 

'26 
1 
6 
2 

"io 
7 

Roman   Law  and  Jurisprudence 

Romance  Languages  and  Literature 

Celtic     

French     

Italian    

Social   Economy    

Surgery    

Zoology   

27 

21 
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XIX 

RSES  OF  INSTRUCTION   IN   THE  VARIOUS   DEPARTMENTS 
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TABLE  XX 


AGGREGATE    ATTENDANCE    IN    ALL    COURSES,    IQIO-II     (EXCLUDING    BARNARD 
COLLEGE,   TEACHERS   COLLEGE  AND  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY) 


1910-1911 


Department 

Anatomy   

Anthropology     i 

Architecture     

Astronomy    

Bacteriology   and   Hygiene 

Biological    Chemistry     

Botany     

Chemistry 

Chinese    

Civil    Engineering    

Clinical  Pathology 

Dermatology    

Diseases  of  Children 

Economics     

Education   

Electrical    Engineering    

Engineering  Drafting    

English   and   Comparative    Literature 

Fine  Arts   

Genito-Urinary  and  Venereal  Diseases 

Geology 

Germanic    Languages   and    Literature 

Greek     

Gynecology 

History  and  Political  Philosophy 

Indo-Iranian   Languages    

Laryngology     

Latin .  . 

Materia  Medica,  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics. 

Mathematics     

Mechanical  Engineering  

Metallurgy    

Mineralogy     

Mining    

Municipal  and  Private   Law 

Music    

Neurology     

Obstetrics    

Ophthalmology 

Orthopedic  Surgery   

Otology    

Pathology    

Philosophy    

Physical    Education    

Physics  and  Mathematical  Physics 

Physiology    

Politics   and   Government 

Practice  of  Medicine   

Psychology     

Public  Law 

Religion     

Roman  Law  and  Jurisprudence 

Romance  Languages  anl  Literature: 

Celtic     

French     

Italian   

Spanish     

Semitic  Languages   

Social   Economy    

Sociology    

Surgery     

Zoology   


No.  of 
Courses 


35 
K- 
63 
13 

3 
25 
25 
78 
16 
45 

4 

6 
11 
18 
82 
24 

8 
90 

6 

7 
31 
52 
32 
14 
47 
14 

8 
43 
17 
49 
39 
23 
14 
17 
37 
27 
11 

7 

4 
10 

5 

9 
37 
11 
49 
13 

3 
43 
30 
21 

4 
10 

2 
45 
10 

7 
27 

8 
12 
42 
33 

498 


No.  of 
Registra- 
tions 


837 
130 

2130 

240 

95 

252 

226 

2056 
48 

1571 
163 
162 
751 
847 
367 
928 
656 

2711 
43 
273 
584 
765 
176 
537 

1182 

24 

344 

555 

878 

1817 

1748 
623 
342 
926 

3283 
372 
380 
320 
273 
304 
233 
530 
929 

1760 

1462 
201 
255 
648 
426 
473 
135 
43 

4 

733 

43 

74 

128 

261 

573 

1600 

286 

40716 


Percentage 

of  Total 
Enrollment 


2.06 

0.32 

5.23 

.59 

.24 

.62 

.56 

5.05 

.12 

3.85 

.40 

.40 

1.84 

2.08 

.90 

2.28 

1.61 

6.66 

.11 

.67 

1.44 

1.88 

.44 

1.32 

2.90 

.06 

.84 

1.36 

2.15 

4.46 

4.29 

1.53 

.84 

2.27 

8.06 

.91 

.93 

.79 

.67 

.75 

.57 

1.30 

2.28 

4.32 

3.59 

.49 

.63 

1.59 

1.05 

1.16 

.33 

.11 


.01 

1.80 

.11 

.18 

.32 

.64 

1.41 

3.93 

.70 

100.00 
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EXTENSION  TEACHING 

In  the  statistics  of  this  report,  except  in  Table  D,  only  the 
courses  are  considered  which  were  scheduled  in  the  Announce- 
ment of  Extension  Teaching  for  1910-11  (or  added  thereto 
subsequent  to  its  appearance),  to  be  given  at  Morningside 
Heights  and  at  centers  definitely  established  and  maintained 
throughout  the  year.  These  centers  were  located  in  the  Engi- 
neering Societies  Building,  25  West  39th  Street,  New  York 
(for  courses  in  Architecture  only),  at  33  East  Park  Street, 
Newark,  and  in  the  building  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  Fulton  and  Bond  streets,  Brooklyn.  The  courses 
given  in  West  39th  Street  are  grouped  with  those  given  at 
Morningside  Heights,  as  being  an  integral  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  instruction  at  the  latter  place,  the  temporary  segre- 
gation being  merely  physical.  Courses  given  elsewhere  (at 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  at  Meriden,  Conn.),  the  attendance  in 
which  is  designated  in  Table  I  of  the  general  report  as  "away 
from  the  University,"  are  included  only  in  Table  D,  but  are 
counted  in  the  total  as  given  in  Table  I. 

The  total  number  of  students  registered  in  Extension  Teach- 
ing at  Morningside,  Newark  and  Brooklyn  was  1033,  dis- 
tributed according  to  Table  D,  below.  These  included  259 
matriculated  students,  or  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  total, 
who  are  classified  by  faculties  in  Table  C.  They  are  eliminated 
from  the  total  as  given  in  Table  I,  since  they  are  duplicates  of 
registrations  there  counted  under  the  several  faculties.  The 
above  total  likewise  includes  45  students  registered  in  the 
Summer  Session  of  1910  who  are  similarly  excluded  from  the 
total  given  in  Table  I.  As  shown  by  Table  D,  the  elimination 
of  these  304  duplicates  from  the  total  of  1033,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  the  279  attending  elsewhere  than  at  Morningside, 
Newark  or  Brooklyn  produce  the  total  of  1008  in  Table  I  as 
the  number  of  persons  instructed  only  in  Extension  Teach- 
ing. In  addition  to  the  304  duplicates  noted  above  there  were 
128  students  in  Extension  Teaching  registered  prior  to  19 10- 11 
in  some  department  of  the  University  (see  Table  B).  The 
courses  oflfered  at  Morningside  were  arranged  under  two  gen- 
eral   groups,    (a)    Evening    Collegiate,    {h)    Afternoon    and 
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Saturday.  Four  hundred  and  forty-four  students  (including 
64  attending  only  courses  in  Architecture)  attended  only  the 
former,  2)77  oi^ly  the  latter,  while  loi  attended  both  (see 
Table  D).  Table  A  classifies  the  students  according  to  sex, 
the  courses  in  Brooklyn  being  offered  only  to  men. 

The  classification  according  to  residence  as  given  in  Table 
E,  shows  that  a  large  majority  of  the  students  come  from  New 
York  City,  as  would  be  expected,  although  over  30  per  cent. 
have  their  permanent  home  elsewhere.  From  New  Jersey 
there  were  150  in  attendance,  including  those  registered  at 
Newark.  About  one-twelfth  of  the  Extension  Teaching  stu- 
dents came  from  26  States  other  than  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  and  from  6  foreign  countries.  Many  registered  from 
the  more  distant  places  are  undoubtedly  among  the  duplicates 
who  are  also  in  attendance  as  matriculated  students.  There 
are,  nevertheless,  some  of  these  who  have  come  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  taking  certain  courses  in  Extension  Teaching,  such 
as  those  in  practical  optics,  or  who  have  been  prevented  by 
inadequate  preparation  or  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  employ- 
ment from  undertaking  a  regular  course  as  they  had  planned. 

The  aggregate  registration  by  departments  is  shown  in 
Table  F,  as  in  the  corresponding  table  of  the  Summer  Session 
statistics.  Courses  given  at  Newark  or  Brooklyn  as  well  as 
at  Morningside  are  counted  only  once,  as  such,  but  the  ad- 
ditional sections  are  indicated  by  the  number  of  classes  re- 
ported for  each  place.  When  not  specified  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  courses  were  given  at  Morningside  only. 

As  stated  in  the  early  part  of  this  report  the  office  of  the 
Registrar  was  open  evenings  throughout  the  year  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  Extension  Teaching  students  and  the  work 
at  Newark  and  Brooklyn  was  in  charge  of  the  Registrar  or 
his  representative  during  the  registration  period  of  the  first 
half-year. 

A — Students  Classified  According  to  Sex 
Morning- 
side     Newark    Brooklyn    Total 

Men    474  20  55  549  53.15% 

Women    448  36  ..  484  46.85% 

922  56  55        1033         100.00% 
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B — Students  Classified  as  Old  and  New 
Morning- 
side      Newark    Brooklyn    Total 
Previously  registered    ..428  2  2  432  41.93% 

New  students 494  54  53  601  58.07% 


922  56  55        1033         100.00% 


C — Students  Classified  According  to  Faculties 

I.     Non-matriculated 774  74.93% 

II.     Matriculated  :* 

1.  Columbia  College  85 

2.  Barnard   College   14 

3.  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry...     34 

4.  Law     5 

5.  Fine   Arts    2 

6.  Political  Science  5 

7.  Philosophy     8 

8.  Pure   Science    3 

9.  Teachers  College  104 

259         25.07% 


1033        100.00% 

*An  matriculated  students  were  registered  at  Morningside  except  S  Teachers 
College  students,  3  registered  at  Newark  and  2  at  Brooklyn,  and  1  Columbia  Col- 
lege student,  registered  at  Brooklyn. 


D — Summary  of  Attendance  at  all  Centers 
Morningside :   (o)   Evening    Collegiate    (including    Archi- 
tecture)           545 

{b)  Afternoon  and  Saturday 478 

1  023 
Attending  both  (a)  and  (6) 101 

Net  attendance   922 

Newark   56 

Brooklyn  55 

Total  attendance  at  Permanent  Centers 1  033 

Duplicate  Registrations : 

Matriculated  students  259 

Summer  Session    ( 1910) 45 

304 

Net  additional  registrations  729 

Attendance  at  Temporary  Centers : 

Paterson,  N.  J 170 

Meriden,  Conn 109 

279 

Total  attendance  in  Extension  Teaching  only 1  008 
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E — Students  Classified  According  to  Residence 
New  York  City: 

Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 544 

Brooklyn  130 

Queens    35 

Richmond  9 

718         69.51% 

New  York  State  (outside  of  New  York  City) 77  7A5% 

New  Jersey   150  14.52% 

Other  States: 

Alabama    3 

TI!alifornia   2 

Connecticut    12 

Georgia    1 

Illinois   3 

Indiana    2 

Iowa  2 

Louisiana    1 

Maine  2 

Maryland    4 

Massachusetts    9 

Michigan  2 

Minnesota    1 

Missouri    2 

Montana    1 

Nebraska 1 

New  Hampshire   1 

Ohio 9 

Pennsylvania    10 

Rhode  Island 1 

Tennessee   1  . 

Texas    4 

Utah    1 

Vermont    3 

Virginia    2 

Wisconsin  1 

81  7.84% 


Foreign  Countries : 

Bermuda   1 

China    1 

Cuba    1 

England  1 

Japan    2 

Mexico 1 

7  .68% 


1033        100.00% 
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F — Aggregate  Attendance  on  Courses 


Subjects 


No. 

of 

Courses • 


Additional 
Classes 


No.  of 
Regis- 
trations 


Percentage 

of  Total 
Enrollment 


Architecture  

Botany   

Chemistry   

Drawing   (Freehand) 

Economics 

Education    

Engineering    

English    

Fine  Arts   

French   

Geology 

German    

History    

Latin  

Mathematics    

Mechanical  Drawing. 

Mechanics  

Philosophy    

Physical  Education   . 

Physics    

Practical  Optics   . . . . 

Psychology   

Spanish    

Zoology   

Totals 


10 
4 
3 

■■2t 

1 

19 

1 
5 


9§ 

6 

6 

2 

1 

4 

II 

1 

9 

1 

1 

1 


101 


Newark  3 
Brooklyn  3 

Newark  2 
Brooklyn  2 

Brooklyn  2 

Brooklyn  2 
Newark  3 
Brooklyn  5 


Brooklyn  1 


170 

20 

60 

7 

19 

15 

18 

513 

513 

21 

161 

161 

21 

129 

128 

88 

275 

275 

31 

9 

44 

13 

45 

97 

9 

27 

6 


1926 


8.83 
1.04 
3.11 
0.36 
0.99 
0.78 
0.93 
26.63 
26.63 
1.09 
8.36 
8.36 
1.09 
6.70 
6.64 
4.57 
14.28 
14.28 
1.61 
0.47 
2.28 
0.67 
2.34 
5.04 
0.47 
1.40 
0.32 


100.00 


"Courses  duplicated  in  Newark  and  Brooklyn  are  counted  only  once  in  the  first 
column,  the  number  of  additional  classes  in  each  of  those  places  being  indicated  in 
the  second  column. 

tCiiven  in  Brooklyn  only. 

JGiven  in  Newark  only. 

jTwo  courses  given  in  Brooklyn  only. 
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SUMMER   SESSION    OF    I9II 

The  Summer  Session  of  191 1  continues  tEe  remarkable 
growth  which  began  in  1907  with  an  increase  over  the  preced- 
ing year  of  354.  The  total  this  year  is  2973,  a  gain  of  341,  or 
12.96  per  cent.,  despite  the  extraordinary  increases  in  1909  and 
1910  of  439  and  661,  respectively,  the  sum  of  which  exceeded 
the  total  registration  of  1906.  The  gain  over  1909  is  50.84 
per  cent. ;  over  1908,  94.06  per  cent. ;  in  the  four  years  since 
1907,  more  than  113  per  cent.  The  comparative  enrollment 
for  the  twelve  sessions  since  the  establishment  of  the  Summer 
Session  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Year 

General 

Medical 

Total 

Percentage  of 

Increase  Over 

Preceding 

Year 

Percentage  of 

Increase  Over 

1900 

1900 

417 

_ 

417 

_ 

_ 

1901 

579 

— 

579 

38.85 

38.85 

1903 

643 



643 

11.05 

54.19 

1903 

940 

53 

993 

54.43 

138.13 

1904 

914 

47 

961 

-  3  33 

130.45 

1905 

976 

43 

1,018 

5.93 

144.13 

1906 

1,008 

33 

1,041 

3.36 

149.64 

1907 

1,363 

43 

1,395 

33.73 

334.53 

1908 

1,498 

34 

1,533 

10.05 

367.38 

1909 

1,949 

33 

1,971 
2,632 

38.65 
33.54 

373.66 

1910 

2,6 

33 

531.18 

1911 

3,9 

73 

3,973 

13.96 

613.95 

The  percentage  of  women  is  somewhat  smaller  than  last  year 
('56.41  as  against  57.63).  In  recent  years  the  variation  of  this 
percentage  has  been  inconsiderable.  The  women  have  always 
outnumbered  the  men,  their  proportion  having  been  much 
larger  in  the  earlier  sessions  (72.66  per  cent,  in  1900,  73.32 
per  cent,  in  1901).  The  most  nearly  equal  division  occurred 
in  1908,  when  the  women  constituted  50.33  per  cent,  of  the  at- 
tendance, the  men  49.67  per  cent.  There  were  1,684  new  stu- 
dents this  year,  the  number  exceeding,  as  it  did  last  year,  the 
total  attendance  in  the  Summer  Session  of  1908.  This  is  about 
the  normal  percentage  and  is  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of 
last  year  (56.64  as  against  59.04),  when  the  proportion  of  new 
students  was  unusually  large.  In  1909  it  was  55.09  per  cent. ; 
in  1908,  56.86  per  cent.    As  was  pointed  out  last  year  the  dis- 
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tribution  of  old  and  new  students  is  significant  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Summer  Session.  The  former  number  this  year 
about  the  same  as  the  matriculated  students,  1289  and  1241, 
respectively.  The  two  groups,  of  course,  partly  coincide,  al- 
though there  is  annually  a  considerable  number  of  new  ma- 
triculants in  Teachers  College  and  the  Graduate  Faculties. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  some  two  hundred  non-ma- 
triculants who  attend  two  or  more  sessions,  consecutively  or 
otherwise.  Their  purpose  is  often  quite  as  serious  as  that  of 
the  candidate  for  a  degree.  Even  the  student  who  attends  but 
one  summer  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a  mere  transient  resi- 
dent for  whom  the  summer  session  accomplishes  little  that  is 
worth  while.  In  some  departments,  for  example  in  Household 
Arts,  such  students  are  found  in  large  numbers  and  it  is  to 
them  that  the  increased  proportion  of  non-matriculants  is  due. 
This  is  58.26  per  cent,  in  191 1,  while  in  1910  it  was  54.14  per 
cent.,  in  1909,  52.66.  With  such  large  annual  increases  the 
proportion  of  matriculated  students  could  scarcely  be  main- 
tained, although  the  actual  number  this  year  (1241)  exceeds 
the  total  attendance  of  five  years  ago. 

All  of  the  Summer  Session  students  matriculated  in  Co- 
lumbia and  Barnard  College  and  the  professional  schools  (ex- 
cept Teachers  College)  were  in  residence  during  the  academic 
year  1910-11 ;  nearly  all  will  return  in  1911-12.  The  majority 
of  those  matriculated  in  Teachers  College  and  the  non-pro- 
fessional graduate  schools  do  not  return  during  the  ensuing 
academic  year  (see  Table  IV  of  the  general  report).  Some 
of  the  latter  class  obtain  their  entire  residence  in  Summer 
Session.  The  usual  proportion,  a  little  less  than  one-fourth 
(not  including  the  incoming  class)  of  the  students  in  the  Col- 
lege and  in  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry, 
attended  the  Summer  Session  this  year.  The  proportion  of 
Barnard  College  students  is  regularly  much  smaller,  usually 
about  one-eighth.  The  number  of  matriculated  students  in 
Law  and  Medicine  increased,  respectively,  from  12  to  25  and 
from  3  to  8,  while  in  Fine  Arts  it  decreased  from  20  to  7.  In 
Teachers  College  there  was  a  slight  decrease  (383  to  378), 
there  having  been  an  extraordinary  increase   (107)   in   1910. 
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In  the  Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure 
Science  there  is  an  increase  of  only  12  (465  to  477),  as  com- 
pared with  96  last  year,  91  in  1909,  and  53  in  1908.  This 
year's  increase  is  confined  to  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  which 
has  gained  16  students,  this  being  partly  offset  by  a  loss  of  4  in 
Political  Science.  Under  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  are  in- 
cluded 185  students  with  education  as  a  major  subject,  as  com- 
pared with  164  in  1910.  In  addition  to  the  students  already 
matriculated  there  were  105  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
several  schools  of  the  University,  including  40  for  the  Col- 
lege and  39  for  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chem- 
istry. Of  these  13  and  20,  respectively,  have  been  admitted 
since  the  close  of  the  Summer  Session. 

Of  the  2,973  students  in  the  Summer  Session  1,065,  or  more 
than  one-third,  hold  degrees,  1,377  ^^  ^^^>  distributed  as  follows: 


715  A.B. 

30  Pd.B. 

2  B.Di. 

206  B.S. 

7  Pd.M. 

12  B.E. 

30  B.L. 

27  L.I. 

14  M.E. 

160  A.M. 

18  LL.B. 

2  C.E. 

8  M.S. 

3  LL.M. 

1  E.E. 

71  Ph.B. 

10  M.D. 

1  Chem.E. 

1  Ph.M. 

14  B.D. 

29  Miscellaneous 

16  Ph.D. 

The  statistics  of  geographical  distribution,  as  given  in  Table 
E,  show  a  small  increase  in  the  percentage  of  students  from 
the  North  Atlantic  division,  59.65  to  60.41,  while  in  1909  it  was 
considerably  higher  (65.26).  Of  the  total  gain  of  341  the 
increase  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey  numbers  181. 
All  the  other  States  contributed  to  the  net  gain  of  226  in  this 
division  except  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire.  Connecti- 
cut increased  49  to  60,  Massachusetts  64  to  88,  Pennsylvania 
173  to  191.  The  percentage  of  increase  within  the  North 
Atlantic  division  is  14.39  against  a  general  percentage  in- 
crease of  12.96,  while  in  1910  it  was  23.62  against  33.54.  The 
South  Atlantic  division  sent  15.04  per  cent,  of  all  the  students 
in  the  Summer  Session,  as  compared  with  14.01  per  cent,  last 
year,  the  actual  number  increasing  from  369  to  447,  or  21.14 
per  cent.  In  the  North  Central  division  there  was  an  increase 
of  25    (385   to  410),   although  the  percentage   of  the  total 
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dropped  from  14.63  to  13.79.  Ii^  the  South  Central  and  the 
Western  divisions  there  were  slight  decreases,  181  to  177  and 
71  to  69,  respectively. 

In  the  divisions  other  than  the  North  Atlantic,  Ohio  con- 
tinues to  send  the  largest  number  of  students  ( 1 14)  ;  the 
States  sending  50  or  more  are  Virginia  (98),  Maryland  (91), 
Georgia  (68),  North  Carolina  (66),  Indiana  (63),  Michigan 
(55),  and  Tennessee  (50).  There  was  an  increased  attend- 
ance from  every  one  of  the  South  Atlantic  States;  from 
Georgia  it  was  nearly  20  per  cent.  (57  to  68),  from  North 
Carolina  37.5  per  cent.  (48  to  66),  South  Carolina  over  43  per 
cent.  (30  to  43),  West  Virginia  66.6  per  cent.  (15  to  25).  In 
the  North  Central  division  six  of  the  twelve  States  sent  more 
students  than  in  1910.  The  largest  increase  came  from 
Michigan  (36  to  55)  and  Ohio  (99  to  114).  From  Minnesota 
and  Mistouri  it  was  5  and  6,  respectively.  The  number  from 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  in  1910  was  2  and  i,  respec- 
tively; in  191 1  it  was  6  and  5.  The  largest  decrease  was  from 
Kansas  (23  to  13)  ;  from  Illinois  and  Indiana  it  was  6  each, 
from  Iowa  5,  from  Wisconsin  i.  In  the  divisions  where  there 
was  a  net  decrease  certain  States  made  relatively  large  gains. 
From  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Oklahoma  the  attendance  was 
nearly  double  that  of  1910  (7,  6,  7,  respectively,  to  12,  11,  12)  ; 
from  Arkansas  it  grew  from  2  to  10.  The  principal  decrease 
was  in  the  case  of  Texas  (49  to  24).  Similarly  in  the  West- 
ern division  Colorado  and  Idaho  increased,  respectively,  from 
6  to  10  and  from  i  to  3,  while  California  gained  4  (29  to  33). 
Five  States  of  this  division  show  a  decrease  of  one  to  four 
students  each,  while  Washington  sent  the  same  number  as  last 
year  (11).  Nevada  falls  out,  the  only  State  that  is  missing  in 
Table  E,  while  Wyoming,  not  included  last  year,  finds  a  place 
with  2  students.  There  is  an  increase  of  over  46  per  cent.  (45 
to  66)  in  the  number  of  students  whose  permanent  homes  are 
in  foreign  countries.  As  was  the  case  last  year  the  increase 
comes  mainly  from  Canada  (19  to  26)  and  China  (9  to  15). 
The  wide  distribution  of  Summer  Session  registration  is  even 
more  significant  than  that  found  in  the  corresponding  tables 
(XI  and  XII)   of  the  general  report,  by  reason  of  the  rela- 
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tively  short  period  of  residence.  Most  of  the  registrations  from 
the  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  probably  duplicated  in 
the  two  sets  of  registration  statistics,  but  this  is  not  the  case 
with  those  from  distant  sections  of  the  United  States  and  from 
Canada.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Summer  Session,  in  1900, 
the  distribution  has  constantly  widened.  Whereas  in  that  year 
58  per  cent,  of  the  students  were  residents  of  Greater  New 
York,  the  proportion  this  year  is  less  than  40  per  cent.  The 
191 1  Summer  Session  students  came  from  50  States  and  Terri- 
tories (including  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Porto  Rico)  and 
17  foreign  countries. 

The  detailed  statistical  summaries  which  follow  differ 
slightly  from  those  published  in  the  Directory  of  Summer 
Session  students  because  of  changes  and  additions  in  ma- 
triculation after  the  tables  there  included  had  gone  to  press : 

A — Students  Classified  According  to  Sex 

Men    1296  43.59% 

Women    1677  56.41% 

2973  100.00% 

B — Students  Classified  as  Old  and  New 

Previously   registered   1289  43 .  36% 

New  students    1684  56.64% 

2970  100.00% 

C — Students  Classified  According  to  Faculties 

I.    Non-matriculated  1732  58.26% 

II.    Matriculated : 

1.  Columbia  College   150 

2.  Barnard  College   48 

3.  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry..  148 

4.  Law   25 

5.  Medicine    8 

6.  Fine   Arts    7 

7.  Political  Science   43 

8.  Philosophy*    366 

9.  Pure   Science    68 

10.  Teachers  College  378 

1241         41.74% 


2973        100.00% 

*lncluding   18S  students  with  education  as  a  major  subject  and  registered  under 
the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  through  Teachers  College. 
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D — Students  Classified  According  to  Teaching  Positions 

Elementary  schools   599  20. 14% 

Secondary  schools  457  15.35% 

Higher  educational  institutions 185  6.23% 

Normal  schools   122  4.11% 

Principals   (school)    187  6.30% 

Supervisors    94  3.17% 

Superintendents    81  2 .  72)% 

Special   teachers    31  1.04% 

Private   school  teachers 84  2.83% 

Librarians   9  0.30% 

Not  engaged  in  teaching 1,124  37.80% 

Total 2  973  100.00% 


E — Students  Classified  According  to  Residence 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Connecticut    60 

Maine    9 

Massachusetts    88 

New  Hampshire  4 

New  Jersey   242 

New  York : 

Outside  of  New  York  City 322 

Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 627 

Brooklyn  173 

Queens     51 

Richmond   9 

860 

1182 

Pennsylvania    191 

Rhode  Island  14 

Vermont    6 

1796         60.41% 


South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 5 

District   of   Columbia 37 

Florida    14 

Georgia    68 

Maryland    91 

North  Carolina  66 

South  Carolina   43 

Virginia  98 

West  Virginia  25 

447  15.04% 

Carried  forward  2243  75.45% 
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Brought  forward  2243         75.45% 

South  Central  Division: 

Alabama    32 

Arkansas  10 

Kentucky    26 

Louisiana    12 

Mississippi    11 

Oklahoma   12 

Tennessee   50 

Texas    24 

177  5.95% 


North  Central  Division: 

Illinois   42 

Indiana    63 

Iowa  21 

Kansas  13 

Michigan    55 

Minnesota  23 

Missouri    33 

Nebraska 4 

North  Dakota  6 

Ohio  114 

South  Dakota   5 

Wisconsin  31 


410  13.79% 


Western  Division : 

Arizona   1 

California   33 

Colorado    10 

Idaho    3 

Montana    3 

New  Mexico   1 

Oregon    1 

Utah   4 

Washington    11 

Wyoming    2 


69  2.32% 


Insular  and  Non-Contiguous  Territories : 

Philippine  Islands   1 

Porto  Rico  7 

8  .27% 

Carried  forward  2907         97.78% 
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Brought  forward  2907         97.78% 

Foreign  Countries : 

Bermuda   1 

Bolivia    1 

Brazil  1 

Canada    26 

Chile 1 

China   15 

Costa  Rica   1 

Cuba    2 

England    2 

France   3 

Germany   2 

India    1 

Japan    2 

Mexico    3 

Peru  2 

Switzerland    1 

Turkey    2 

66  2.22% 


2973        100.00% 

Note:  Of  the  2973  students  registered,  26  withdrew  without  obtaining  credit 
before  the  close  of  the  Summer  Session.  These  numbers  do  not  include  24  persons 
who  cancelled  their  registration  before  entering  upon  actual  residence. 
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TABLE  F 


Subjects 


No.  of 
Courses 


No.  of 
Regis- 
trations 


Percentage 

of  Total 
Enrollment 


Agriculture    

Anthropology 

Architecture    

Biblical  Literature    

Botany    

Chemistry 

Economics    

Education 

Engineering    

English   

Fine  Arts  

Geography   

Geology    

German  

Greek    

History  

Household  Arts  

Industrial  Arts  

Kindergarten 

Latin   

Law   

Library  Economy 

Mathematics    

Mechanical  Drawing  

Medicine 

Mineralogy    

Music    , 

Nature-Study 

Philosophy 

Philosophy  and  Religion 

Physical  Education  , 

Physics  and  Mechanics 

Physiology  , 

Politics   

Psychology    

Romance  Languages 

Sociology 

Stenography  and  Typewriting 
Zoology 

Totals 


2 
2 

10 
1 
2 

13 
6 

60 
2 

14 
7 
1 
3 

14 
3 
9 

24 

19 
9 
7 
8 
3 

10 
5 
7 
2 
6 
1 
7 
2 

24 

14 
4 
2 
7 

21 
3 
2 
2 


338 


15 

17 

50 

11 

36 

321 

125 

2191 

17 

529 

126 

26 

46 

326 

20 

313 

534 

229 

211 

157 

122 

72 

327 

21 

41 

10 

103 

20 

85 

19 

649 

241 

50 

18 

133 

329 

97 

62 

36 


7735 


0.19 
0.22 
0.65 
0.14 
0.46 
4.15 
1.62 
28.33 
0.22 
6.84 
1.63 
0.34 
0.60 
4.20 
0.26 
4.05 
6.90 
2.96 
2.73 
2.03 
1.58 
0.93 
4.23 
0.27 
0.53 
0.13 
1.33 
0.25 
1.10 
0.25 
8.3S 
3.12 
0.65 
0.23 
1.72 
4.25 
1.25 
0.80 
0.47 

100.00 
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G — Aggregate  Attendance  on  Courses,  1902-1911 
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Department 


Agriculture 

Anthropology 

Architecture* 

Biblical  Literature. . 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Economics 

Education 

Engineering 

English , 

Fine  Arts 

Geography , 

Geology 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

History 

Household  Artst 

Industrial  Artsg 

Kindergarten 

Latin 

Law 

Library  Economy  . . . 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Drawing. 

Medicine 

Mineralogy 

Music 

Nature  Study 

Philippine  Islands. . . 

Philosophy 

Philosophy  and  His- 
tory of  Religion. .  . 
Physical  Education. . 
Physics  &  Mechanics 

Physiology 

Politics 

Psychology 

Romance   Languages 

Sociology 

Stenography  

Zoology .    


Eh  u'^ 


Total 

No.  of  courses  given. 


59 
351 
260 

38 
101 

51 

72 
51 


108 

46 
63 


82 


1500 
59 


5Bg 


13 


72 

21 

618 

334 


25 

152 


134 

112 

50 


^p2 


164 


105 
68 
10 

92 
110 


2254 


13 


119 

28 

317 

332 

55 
21 

174 


122 

14 

124 


-iJ     C   Q 


67 


217 
35 


149 
86 
23 

138 
92 


2248 
111 


156 

12 

366 

367 

49 

19 

201 

10 


35 
134 


—  1) 


55 


210 
38 


157 
96 
19 

91 

114 

33 


16 


164 

32 

305 

363 

49 

204 
6 

103 

58 

127 


199 
40 

28 
24 
24 

45 


147 

136 

23 

95 

101 

48 


2381     2406 
117      123 


a 


5  So 
^2" 


32 


257 
35 

480 
42 

408 

79 

32 

200 

17 

192 

96 

146 

139 

81 


246 
44 


172 

204 

25 

130 

189 


3409 
149 


18 


292 
54 

601 
46 

813 


214 
13 

187 
111 
166 
109 
102 


840 
62 

16 
44 
40 

118 


187 

208 

48 

185 
194 


3701 
151 


26 
12 
2 
804 
97 


506 

127 

44 

43 

251 

19 

212 
266 
202 
103 
145 


318 
51 


81 


90 

21 

881 

250 

64 

215 
218 
113 

13 


5018 
189 


rt  go 
Eh  u-^ 

a 


tl 


30 

19 

80 

286 

119 

,630 

27 

532 

362 

79 

31 

819 

21 

8 

238 

411 

302 

199 

149 

81 

27 

282 

32 

28 

11 

92 


100 

25 
649 
240 

62 

6 

115 

275 

102 

24 

17 


6954 
269 


Cd 


15 

17 

50 

11 

36 

321 

125 

t2,191 

17 

529 

126 

26 

46 

326 

20 

313 

534 

229 

211 

157 

122 

73 

327 

21 

41 

10 

103 

20 

85 

19 

649 

241 

50 

18 

133 

829 

97 

62 

36 

7735 
338 


♦Includin.ar  courses  in  Architectural  and  Freehand  Drawing  only,  1Q06-1910. 
tlncludinK  courses  in  the  teaching  of   various  elementary,  secondarv  and  technical  subjects, 
tincluding  courses  in   Domestic  Art,    1908  and    1909,   and  Domestic  Science,   1904-1909. 
§Including  courses  in  the  department  of  Manual  Training,   1902-1909. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wm.  Addison  Hervey, 

Registrar. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  3O,  I9II 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

By  dint  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  in  its  con- 
struction, Kent  Hall  was  ready  for  occupancy  when  the  Uni- 
j,  versity  opened  last  September.     It  has  fully 

justified  the  promise  which  it  gave  of  being  a 
most  useful  and  attractive  building  and  gives  to  Law  and 
Political  Science  ample  room  for  some  time  to  come. 

Although  begun  about  a  year  later,  the  Philosophy  building 
was  completed  this  spring  and  was  furnished  and  occupied  by 
p. ..        ,  the  Departments  of  Indo-Iranian  Languages, 

Romance  Languages,  German,  English  and 
Comparative  Literature,  Classical  Philology  and  Philosophy 
before  Commencement  Day.  The  building  is  exceedingly  at- 
tractive and  the  plan  which  was  begun  in  Kent,  of  having  the 
various  floors  divided  into  large  rooms  which  are  shared  by 
several  officers  in  common  and  which  may  be  used  as  seminar 
and  reading-rooms  has  also  been  carried  out  in  Philosophy 
and  bids  fair  to  be  equally  successful.  This  plan  certainly  re- 
sults in  exclusive  reservation  of  less  space  and  insures  the  con- 
tinual use  of  a  greater  part  of  the  building  than  is  the  case  in 
those  buildings  which  are  divided  into  a  large  number  of  indi- 
vidual offices. 

The  changes  in  the  Library  described  in  my  last  report,  which 

were  made  possible  by  moving  Law,   Political  Science  and 

T .,  Philosophy  into  their  new  quarters,  have  all 

been  effected  and  have  greatly  increased  the 

efficiency  of  that  building  for  library  purposes. 

Additional  space  will  be  secured  in  the  Library  and  in  Have- 
meyer  upon  the  completion  of  the  new  Avery  building,  the 
cornerstone  of  which  was  laid  on  Commencement  Day.  This 
building,  which  has  been  made  possible  by  the  generous  gift 
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of  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Avery,  will  be  the  first  of  the  inner  group  to 
be  constructed  and  is  located  northeast  of  the  Library,  south  of 
Schermerhorn  and  west  of  Fayerweather.  It  ^^gj-y  Library 
is  being  built  of  limestone  and  overburned 
brick  and  has  the  same  length  and  breadth  as  the  last-named 
building,  150x55  feet,  and,  of  course,  the  same  cornice  line. 
It  has  a  basement,  four  stories  and  an  attic,  with  a  small 
mezzanine  floor  over  the  entrance  vestibule.  In  the  basement 
will  be  located  the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  stu- 
dents' locker-rooms  and  lavatories  and  a  large  room  for  archi- 
tectural plaster  casts,  which  will  also  be  used  for  modelling  in 
clay.  The  first  floor,  with  the  exception  of  the  space  devoted 
to  the  entrance  vestibule,  will  consist  of  one  large  reading- 
room,  143  X  51  feet,  designed  to  contain  the  reference  volumes 
of  the  remarkable  collection  of  the  Avery  Architectural 
Library.  The  second  floor  will  be  arranged  for  class-rooms 
and  studies  for  the  Department  of  Architecture,  the  third  floor 
for  drafting  rooms  and  studies,  the  fourth  floor  for  drafting 
rooms,  a  working  architectural  library  and  an  exhibition  room 
for  architectural  drawings,  paintings,  etc.  The  attic  will  be 
used  as  a  work  room  for  the  mounting  of  drawings  and  the 
making  of  blue  prints.  The  building  will  be  so  arranged,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  demands  due  to  the  growth  of  the  Avery 
Library  make  it  necessary,  the  entire  structure  may  be  de- 
voted to  this  purpose.  It  will  have  an  electric  elevator  for 
passengers  and  electrically  driven  book  lifts  connecting  the 
Avery  Library  with  all  the  floors  above  and  below.  At  the 
outset,  the  main  reading-room  on  the  first  floor  will  accommo- 
date 17,000  volumes,  with  ultimate  stack  facilities  in  the  base- 
ment for  35,000  more.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  it 
will  be  a  most  useful  building  and  will  be  of  service  from  base- 
ment to  attic.  Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  arising  from  its 
construction  will  be,  as  intimated  above,  the  setting  free  of  that 
space  in  the  Library  now  devoted  to  the  Avery  Library  and  to 
instruction  in  Greek  and  Roman  Archaeolog>'  and  liberating 
that  portion  of  Havemeyer  now  assigned  to  the  teaching  of 
Architecture.  The  former  space  will  be  used  for  the  storing 
and  exhibition  of  rare  books.     The  liberating  of  the  space  in 
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Havemeyer  will  make  it  possible  to  devote  the  top  floor  of  that 
building  entirely  to  Chemistry,  for  which  purpose  it  was  origi- 
nally intended.  Additional  space  will  be  afforded  in  the  base- 
ment of  Havemeyer  by  the  removal  of  the  assay  laboratory  to 
the  top  floor  of  the  School  of  Mines.  This  change,  which  will 
be  effected  during  the  summer,  will  afford  far  more  satisfac- 
tory and  hygienic  working  conditions  for  our  students  in 
assaying. 

Our  engineering  building  and  laboratories  are  very  crowded. 
As  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  last  year,  adequate  space  for 
this  purpose  could  be  best  and  most  cheaply 
Engineering  provided  in  buildings  of  good  modern  factory 

construction  on  a  site  within  easy  reach  of  the 
University  and  much  better  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Decen- 
tralization resulting  from  a  policy  of  this  kind  may  doubtless 
have  its  disadvantages.  There  are,  however,  corresponding 
and  perhaps  proportionately  greater  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  placing  such  of  our  professional  schools  as  may  require 
special  conditions  in  close  touch  with  the  facilities  and  the  ma- 
terial which  these  conditions  demand.  A  realization  of  this  fact 
has  led  to  a  postponement  at  least  of  the  development  of  East 
Field  for  medical  school  purposes,  as  originally  intended,  those 
immediately  interested  being  of  the  belief  that  the  proper  place 
for  a  medical  school  is  in  close  proximity  to  a  hospital,  where  it 
may  have  exceptional  facilities  for  clinical  and  bedside  instruc- 
tion. East  Field  not  being  large  enough  for  both  hospital  and 
medical  school  of  the  type  demanded  by  Columbia,  the  solution 
j^  ,.    ,  of  the  problem  of  taking  our  medical  instruc- 

«  ,      .  tion  out  of  the  present  inefficient  college  build- 

ings at  Fifty-ninth  Street  has  been  postponed 
until  a  site  adequate  in  every  respect  is  available.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  addition  to  the  Sloane  Hospital  assigned  to  clinical 
instruction  in  gynecology  has  been  completed  and  three 
stories  are  being  added  to  the  original  building  on  the  corner 
of  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  nurses  and  attendants.  A  new  laboratory  for  the 
Vanderbilt  Clinic  has  been  built  over  the  passage  joining  the 
Clinic  with  the  main  building  and  an  additional  laboratory  for 
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surgical  research  has  also  been  constructed  as  an  extension  to 
the  north  wing.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  increasing  demands 
made  upon  the  already  overtaxed  power  plant  at  the  Medical 
School,  which  will  at  once  require  additional  equipment  if  the 
School  is  to  remain  at  its  present  site. 

Although  East  Field  may  not  be  used  for  Medical  School 
buildings,  its  development  has  nevertheless  been  begun  by  the 
erection,    at    the    northwest    corner    of    Ii6th  President's 

Street  and  Morningside  Drive,  of  a  President's  House 

House,  construction  upon  which  was  begu^i  in 
June.  It  will  be  built  of  the  same  materials  as  our  University 
buildings — Stony  Creek  granite,  Indiana  limestone  and  over- 
burned  brick — the  dimensions,  not  including  a  small  exten- 
sion, being  37  x  78  feet.  It  will  have  a  basement  and  four 
stories.  The  basement  will  contain  the  kitchen,  store- 
rooms, laundry,  heating  equipment,  etc.  The  first  floor  will 
be  given  up  to  dining  and  breakfast  rooms,  reception 
room  and  library,  the  second  floor  to  the  drawing  and 
music  rooms, — arranged  so  that  they  may,  on  occasion,  be 
thrown  into  one  spacious  hall  for  receptions  and  other  large 
gatherings — and  on  the  third  and  fourth  floors  will  be  rooms 
for  the  President's  family  and  guests  and  for  servants.  The 
roof  will  be  flat  so  that  it  may  be  used  in  warm  weather.  The 
building  should  serve  as  a  most  desirable  official  and  social 
center  at  the  University. 

The  urgent  need  of  a  large  auditorium  for  Commencement 
exercises  and  similar  functions,  which  would  be  secured  by 
the  completion  of  University  Hall,  of  an  audi-  Needs 

torium  seating  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  per- 
sons with  direct  access  to  the  subway  station  at  Ii6th  Street 
and  Broadway,  of  a  student  clubhouse  on  South  Field,  which 
could  also  include  more  convenient  and  dignified  quarters  for 
the  University  Commons  than  are  at  present  available,  of  a 
building  or  buildings  which  would  provide  suitable  living  ac- 
commodations at  reasonable  rates  near  the  University  for 
officers  and  their  families  and  of  a  third  residence  hall,  has 
been  referred  to  and  discussed  in  previous  annual  reports.  The 
need  for  another  residence  hall  and  an  adequate  Commons  is 
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very  pressing  indeed.  No  matter  how  efficient  the  manage- 
ment, the  Commons  will  never  be  satisfactory  while  it  is  located 
in  its  present  barn-like  and  unprepossessing  quarters  and  pos- 
sibilities for  conferring  a  great  benefit  upon  our  students  which 
are  now  neglected  will  not  be  realized.  As  for  our  residence 
halls,  every  room  is  now  assigned  long  before  the  University 
opens  and  we  have  a  demand  sufficient  to  carry  another  build- 
ing as  soon  as  it  is  completed.  The  past  year  was  the  first 
during  which  Hartley  and  Livingston  were  filled  throughout 
the  year,  and  the  following  statement  of  expenditure  and  in- 
come will  therefore  be  interesting,  especially  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  the  occupants  receive  better  accommodations 
for  less  money  than  can  be  secured  anywhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  University: 


Cost  of  Hartley  and  Livingston,  including 

equipment    $700,000  00 

Land  occupied  by  Residence  Halls ^235,000  00 


$935,000  00 


Income  from  Residence  Halls  for  igio-ii..       $88,591  72 
Cost  of  operation  and  maintenance,  1910-11       $36,848  74 

Net  income $5i,74i  98 

*Assessed  valuation. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  exceptional  accommodations  pro- 
vided, it  is  only  by  very  careful  and  economical  administration 
and  by  the  considerate  cooperation  of  those  occupying  the 
buildings  that  a  satisfactory  result  can  be  maintained.  This  is 
likewise  true  of  our  academic  buildings,  which,  as  they  grow 
older  and  their  use  rapidly  increases,  require  larger  expendi- 
tures for  efficient  maintenance.  Our  restricted  financial  condi- 
tion has  made  it  possible  to  do  little  on  our  buildings  but  what 
was  absolutely  necessary  and  much  could  be  done  to  make  them 
more  attractive  and  prevent  undue  depreciation.  An  adequate 
endowment  fund  for  the  proper  care  and  maintenance  of  our 
buildings  and  grounds  would  be  a  most  helpful  gift  to  the 
University. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frederick  A.  Goetze, 

Consulting  Engineer. 

June  30,  191 1. 


REPORT    OF    THE    LIBRARIAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC   YEAR   ENDING  JUNE  30,    I9II 

To  the  President  of  the  University. 

Sir: 

During  the  year  1910-11  there  have  been  many  changes  in 
the  library  organization  and  administration,  perhaps  more  than 
in  any  other  year  since  its  removal  to  the  new  building  in 
1897.  These  comprehended  important  changes  in  the  relation 
between  the  University  libraries  and  other  libraries  in  the 
community,  extensive  additions  to  reading-room  accommoda- 
tions, especially  in  the  School  of  Law,  of  Political  Science,  and 
of  Philosophy,  new  regulations  governing  the  relations  between 
the  several  libraries  of  the  University,  and  changes  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  staff  and  in  administrative  methods  and 
forms. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year,  perhaps,  was  the  com- 
pletion of  the  central  building  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
In  its  new  location  at  the  corner  of  Forty- 
second  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  this  great  Relation  to 
library  is  only  fifteen  minutes  distant  from  the  Other  Libraries 
University.  With  its  extensive  and  easily  ac- 
cessible collections  of  books,  manuscripts,  prints,  maps,  etc., and 
its  admirably  arranged  department  reading-rooms,  it  affords 
almost  unrivalled  opportunities  for  research,  especially  in  his- 
tory, literature,  and  the  social  sciences. 

In  my  last  report  I  referred  to  the  removal  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  to  Morningside  Heights.  This  has  not 
only  added  extensively  to  the  resources  of  University  students 
interested  in  the  history  of  thought  and  in  the  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  to  mention  but  two  points  in  which  its  collections 
are  closely  related  to  others  in  the  University — but  it  has  made 
it  unnecessary  for  the  University  to  continue  to  maintain  in 
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the  general  library  a  department  of  theology.  For  this  reason 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Trustees  at  their 
meeting  January  9:  "Resolved,  That  the  Librarian  have  au- 
thority to  transfer,  on  deposit  or  by  exchange,  to  the  library  of 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  such  books  in  theology  and 
ecclesiastical  history  as  he  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, select  for  the  purpose." 

With  a  view  to  supplementing  the  resources  of  the  libraries 
of  other  institutions  also,  the  Trustees  at  the  same  meeting 
"Resolved,  That  the  Librarian  be  authorized  to  extend  to  the 
members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Normal  College  and  to  the  prin- 
cipals and  heads  of  departments  of  the  New  York  High 
Schools,  full  library  privileges."  Of  this  measure  of  the  Trus- 
tees the  principal  of  one  of  the  larger  high  schools  said,  "This 
is  real  University  extension  of  the  most  practical  kind." 

These  privileges  are  the  more  keenly  appreciated  by  mem- 
bers of  the  University  and  by  scholars  resident  in  the  com- 
munity because  they  allow  not  only  the  consultation  of  books 
in  the  reading-room  but  also  the  borrowing  of  books  for  home 
use.  There  is  no  other  library  of  the  same  size  in  the  city 
which  is  administered  with  the  same  liberality. 

In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  State  Library, 
efiforts  have  also  been  made  to  do  more  through  inter-library 
loans  for  scholars  hitherto  dependent  upon  that  institution. 
The  relation  of  this  University  to  other  institutions  of  learning 
in  this  great  commonwealth  will  make  this  form  of  service 
necessary  always,  but  until  the  state  library  is  restored  it  will, 
of  course,  be  of  more  than  ordinary  importance. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  larger  increase  in  the 

space  devoted  to  library  purposes  than  at  any  other  time  in 

its  history.    The  following  table  will  show  the 

Buildings  space  added  in  each  building  and  the  purposes 

to  which  the  space  has  been  allotted. 

Building  Reading-room  Book  stack  OMce 

Low   Library   4,227  sq.  ft.  5,449  sq.  ft.  717  sq.  ft 

Kent  Hall   10,913  4,056 

Philosophy    7,760 

32,900  9,505 
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This  increase  in  reading-room  space  was  almost  five  times 
greater  in  tlie  department  libraries  than  in  the  general  library, 
and  by  the  addition  of  the  seminar  rooms  a  still  further  in- 
crease in  this  space  may  be  secured ;  a  total  of  18,673  sq.  ft.  in 
the  department  reading-rooms,  or  27,788  sq.  ft.  in  all.  The 
present  seating  capacity  of  these  new  rooms  is,  Low  Library, 
104;  Kent  Hall,  345;  Philosophy,  166;  total,  615. 

In  the  added  stack  space  have  been  installed  altogether 
43,326  feet  of  shelving;  of  this  27,026  feet  are  in  the  Low 
Library  and  16,300  feet  in  Kent  Hall. 

This  additional  room  made  possible  a  rearrangement  of  the 
reading-rooms  and  book  collections.  The  law  library  was  re- 
moved from  the  Low  Library  building  to  Kent  Hall.  The 
former  law  reading-room,  a  room  62'  x  37'  in  size,  was  con- 
verted into  a  periodical  reading-room,  and  furnished  with  tables 
planned  for  the  display  of  the  most  important  current  periodi- 
cals. This  room  has  seats  for  100  people  and  shelving  for 
about  4,000  volumes.  In  this  room  the  University  has  for  the 
first  time  a  separate  periodical  reading-room,  and  one  not  only 
adequate  in  its  accommodations  but  exceptionally  well  located, 
placed  as  it  is  next  to  the  general  reading-room  and  over  a 
stack  room  with  shelving  for  more  than  30,000  volumes  of  the 
most  used  general  periodicals. 

The  changes  in  the  stacks  were  of  less  importance,  and  were 
necessary  only  because  of  the  growth  in  the  size  of  the  col- 
lections. Classical  and  Oriental  literature  and  philosophy  were 
moved  to  the  fourth  floor,  north  wing,  and  history  to  the  fourth 
floor,  west  wing.  The  several  literatures  as  well  as  all  of  his- 
tory, have  thus  been  brought  together  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years.  Though  this  arrangement  involves  the  separation 
of  classical  literature  from  modern  literature  and  the  separa- 
tion of  history  from  the  social  sciences,  it  is  still  a  great  im- 
provement upon  the  old  conditions,  when  the  congestion  on  the 
shelves  made  necessary  the  separation  of  periodicals  and 
monographs,  and  of  the  older  and  newer  literature  of  the  same 
subject. 

The  two  questions  to  be  considered  in  plans  for  future  build- 
ings are  these :  whether  the  new  arrangements  have  not  brought 
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about  too  great  a  separation  of  readers  from  books,  and 
whether  the  collections  on  related  subjects  which  are  now  sepa- 
rate cannot  be  brought  nearer  together.  The  removal  of  the 
School  of  Political  Science  from  the  library  building  to  the 
upper  floors  of  Kent  Hall  has  affected  considerably  the  use  of 
the  stack  collections ;  how  much,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  because 
in  the  past  these  collections  were  scattered  in  different  parts  of 
the  building  and  no  record  of  use  could  be  made.  The 
changes  in  shelf  arrangement  this  year,  however,  made  such  a 
record  possible.  The  record  kept  showed  an  average  attend- 
ance in  the  History  studies  of  only  seven  at  any  given  time  and 
in  the  Social  Science  studies  of  only  five.  In  short,  the  descent 
of  ninety-two  steps  from  the  department  rooms  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  Kent  Hall  and  the  ascent  of  ninety  steps  in  the  library 
building  seem  to  affect  considerably  the  use  of  the  collections 
stored  in  the  latter  place ;  students  appear  to  content  themselves 
with  the  reading  of  the  selected  books  shelved  in  the  general 
reading-room  and  in  the  department  reading-room.  In  the 
graduate  schools  there  is  sufficient  reading-room  space;  but 
the  proper  allotment  of  this  space  must  receive  careful 
attention. 

In  the  undergraduate  schools,  however,  there  is  urgent  need 
for  more  room  for  readers.  No  reading-rooms  in  the  Univer- 
sity are  more  necessary,  none  are  more  used,  and  nowhere  does 
congestion  demoralize  more  the  course  of  instruction  and  the 
work  of  individuals.  In  Columbia  College  the  departments  of 
history  and  German  have  already  found  it  necessary  to  find 
other  quarters  for  their  work,  and  in  both  Columbia  College 
and  Barnard  College  individual  students  are  at  considerable 
cost  to  themselves  seeking  other  places  in  which  to  study,  or 
else  contenting  themselves  with  less  study.  I  hope  that  these 
conditions  may  be  speedily  remedied. 

The  following  table  indicates,   partially  at 
c  \\  T*'^^    °        least,  the  additions  to  University  libraries  dur- 
ing the  year: 
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Accessions 
Books : 

General   Library    *23,I29 

School  of  Law 661 

School  of  Medicine  (College  of  P.  &  S.) 59 

College  of  Pharmacy 150 

Teachers   College    3i645 

Columbia  College   80 

Barnard  College   774 

Total 28,498 

Manuscripts    6 

Prints,  photographs   14 

Maps   76 

Among  collections  acquired  during  the  year,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary, perhaps,  were  those  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the 
library  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps.  They  included  (i)  The  Acta 
Consistorialia  Alexandri  Cardinalis  Caesarini  sub  Pontificatu 
Urbani  VIII.  This  important  manuscript  registers  all  that 
passed  at  the  secret  papal  consistories  between  the  years  1628 
and  1642,  and  is  especially  interesting  as  a  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  consistory  in  regard  to  heretics  and  the  sup- 
pression of  heretical  doctrines,  particularly  in  France.  (2)  A 
collection  of  manuscript  reports  of  the  English  factory  at  St. 
Petersburg  written  by  William  Morton  Pitt  about  the  year 
1700.  These  are  of  value  not  only  as  a  record  of  the  business 
of  the  factory,  of  wages  and  prices,  but  also  for  the  light  they 
throw  upon  the  political  and  economic  conditions  of  Russia  at 
that  time.  (3)  A  collection  of  manuscript  and  printed  docu- 
ments of  the  seventeenth  century  relating  to  Poland  and 
Sweden,  containing  reports  written  by  the  Papal  Nuncios  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Roman  Curia.  They  include  a  large  number 
of  documents  and  letters  relating  to  Queen  Christiana  of 
Sweden  and  a  number  of  rare,  if  not  unique,  printed  mani- 
festos relating  to  the  troubles  of  Poland  at  the  time  of  the 
election  of  King  Stanislaus  in  1733. 

Other  manuscripts  acquired  were  a  facsimile,  blanc  sur  noir, 

♦Includes  9,651  volumes  belonging  to  the  Reform  Club,  and  not 
duplicated  in  the  general  collection. 
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of  a  cyclic  manuscript  of  Guillaume  au  Cort  Nes,  a  thirteenth 
century  manuscript,  belonging  to  the  library  of  the  Prince  di 
Trivulzio  in  Milan;  a  facsimile  blanc  sur  noir,  of  a  cyclic 
manuscript  of  the  same  author,  296  of  Berne;  and  the  diary 
of  Alexander  Anderson,  commonly  known  as  the  first  Ameri- 
can wood  engraver,  presented  by  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Lloyd 
Phoenix.  This  volume  of  the  Diary,  embracing  the  period 
January  i,  1793,  to  December  30,  1794,  added  to  the  volumes 
already  in  our  possession,  covering  the  period  1795- 1799,  forms 
a  unique  record  of  early  American  art  history  and  of  early 
New  York  life. 

Among  printed  books  acquired  the  most  valuable,  perhaps, 
were  those  in  the  field  of  English  literature  of  the  period  of  the 
Restoration.  Of  these  the  following  first  editions  may  be  men- 
tioned: John  Milton,  Character  of  the  Long  Parliament  and 
Assembly  of  Divines,  1681 ;  D'Urfey,  The  banditti,  1686,  Com- 
monwealth of  Women,  1686,  and  Squire  Oldsapp,  1679; 
Etherege,  She  would  if  she  could,  1668,  and  The  man  of  mode, 
1676;  and  Chalkhill,  Thelma  and  Clearchus,  1683. 

Most  interesting  for  its  associations  was  the  library  of  Chan- 
cellor Kent  presented  by  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Kent,  749  volumes. 
Of  this  collection  the  eminent  jurist  said  in  his  Autobiography 
(New  York  genealogical  and  biographical  record,  4:1-7) 
"There  is  scarcely  a  work,  authority,  or  document,  referred  to 
in  the  three  volumes  of  my  Commentaries,  but  what  has  a  place 
in  my  own  library." 

Among  miscellaneous  gifts  of  importance  were  those  of 
Professor  J.  McK.  Cattell  and  Professor  Brander  Matthews. 

The  following  gifts  were  made  for  the  purchase  of  books; 
from  an  anonymous  donor,  $7,500  for  general  purposes; 
from  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Low,  $250  for  the  purchase  of  books  on 
international  law;  from  Mr.  George  De  Witt,  $250  for  the 
purchase  of  books  on  Dutch  history  and  literature;  and  from 
Mr.  James  Loeb,  $175  for  labor  literature.  In  addition  the 
Committee  of  Fifty  for  the  Investigation  of  the  Liquor  Prob- 
lem presented  $300  for  books  relating  to  this  problem. 

There  is  still  need  of  a  definition  of  the  policy  of  the  several 
departments  with  respect  to  the  collection  of  books  and  still 
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need  of  more  system  in  the  selection  of  books.  I  have  outlined 
the  general  problem  as  it  is  affected  by  the  existence  of  other 
libraries  in  this  city  in  an  article  in  the  Columbia  University 
Quarterly  for  March,  191 1,  entitled,  "The  library  resources  of 
New  York  City  and  their  increase,"  and  with  the  assistance  of 
my  colleagues  I  shall  undertake  in  the  near  future  a  more  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  problem  as  it  relates  to  the  several  de- 
partments of  instruction. 

The  solution  of  the  problem,  however,  will  fall  upon  the 
officers  of  instruction  rather  than  upon  the  officers  of  the 
Library,  at  least  until  there  are  department  librarians.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  teaching  staff  of  the  several  depart- 
ments may  undertake,  with  such  assistance  as  the  library  staff 
may  be  able  to  give,  to  study  this  problem,  formulate  a  policy 
to  be  pursued  in  making  additions  to  the  department  collect- 
ions, and  by  a  systematic  distribution  of  the  labor  of  book 
selection,  provide  for  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  policy 
adopted,  as  has  been  done  in  the  Germanic  department  during 
the  past  year. 

In  all  our  consideration  of  this  question,  it  may  be  well  to 
emphasize  also  the  fact  that  the  aim  of  the  library  is  not  the 
collection  of  books  but  the  distribution  of  them,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  departments  not  the  ownership  of  books  but  their 
use.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  only  those  books  should  be 
asked  for  which  are  needed  and  only  those  books  bought  which 
cannot  better  be  borrowed.  A  great  library,  like  a  great  book, 
may  be  only  a  great  evil. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  January  9th,  it  was  "Resolved, 
That  during  the  further  pleasure  of  the  Trustees  the  relative 
academic  rank  of  the  permanent  officials  on  the 
staff  of  the  library  be  fixed  as  follows:  the  Administrative 
librarian  to  rank  as  a  professor;  the  assistant  Organization 
librarian  to  rank  as  an  associate  professor; 
supervisors  having  the  grade  of  assistant  librarians  to  rank  as 
assistant  professors;  bibliographers  to  rank  as  instructors." 

This  formal  recognition  of  the  academic  character  of  the 
service  of  the  higher  officials  of  the  Library  staff  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  more  careful   differentiation  between  the 
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bibliographical  duties  of  these  higher  officials  and  the  merely 
clerical  duties  of  the  remainder  of  the  staif.  In  the  future 
every  assistant  in  the  bibliographical  service  of  the  library  will 
be  expected  not  only  to  perform  the  general  duties  belonging 
to  his  office,  but  also  to  acquire  special  knowledge  of  the  library 
equipment  and  needs  of  some  department  of  instruction. 

It  has  also  led  to  a  more  exact  definition  of  the  qualifications 
for  admission  to  the  University  library  service.  Hereafter 
appointees  to  the  bibliographical  service  must  have  obtained 
a  university  degree  and  must  also  have  pursued  a  professional 
course  of  study,  and  in  making  appointments  preference  will 
be  given  to  candidates  who  have  pursued  an  undergraduate 
course  in  bibliography  and  to  those  who  have  pursued  their 
professional  studies  in  a  university  school  of  library  economy. 
At  present,  of  27  assistants  of  the  grade  of  bibliographer,  12 
are  college  graduates,  and  5  are  library  school  graduates. 

These  new  requirements  have  resulted  in  the  abandonment 
of  the  apprentice  class  established  in  the  year  1900.  As  long 
as  the  financial  conditions  of  the  library  made  it  impossible  to 
pay  any  but  the  smallest  salaries  and  as  long  as  its  adminis- 
trative procedure  included  much  that  was  peculiar  to  this  in- 
stitution, such  a  training  class  was  both  desirable  and  neces- 
sary. Its  shortcoming  was  that  it  tended  to  promote  inbreed- 
ing, that  it  developed  a  merely  mechanical  facility  in  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  library  as  it  had  been  carried  on  in  the  past. 
While,  however,  the  class  for  the  training  of  apprentices  has 
been  abandoned,  it  is  hoped  to  greatly  increase  the  opportunities 
of  members  of  the  staff  for  the  study  of  library  economy, 
especially  the  study  of  the  organization  and  administration  of 
libraries  of  educational  institutions.  It  is  also  planned  to  allow 
members  of  the  staff  to  attend  University  lectures  in  the  sub- 
jects which  they  have  chosen  as  their  specialty. 

The  most  important  changes  in  the  staff  during  the  year 
were  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Hicks,  formerly 
librarian  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  War  College,  Assistant  Librarian, 
Brooklyn  Public  Library,  and  recently  in  charge  of  the  College 
Study,  to  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Reading  Rooms, 
and  the  appointment  of  Miss  Isadore  G.  Mudge  as  Reference 
Librarian. 
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In  adapting  the  library  service  to  the  constantly  changing 
conditions  of  university  instruction,  systematic  records  are  of 
hardly  less  importance  than  an  expert  staff,  and  among  these 
records  those  of  an  administrative  character  are,  perhaps,  equal 
in  importance  to  those  of  a  bibliographical  nature,  particularly 
in  a  large  and  rapidly  growing  library.  The  three  principal 
records  of  this  class  are  the  history  of  the  library,  the  staff 
manual,  and  the  department  reports.  The  value  of  the  first  as 
a  record  of  the  development  of  the  organization  of  the  library, 
its  administrative  policies  and  methods,  is  obvious ;  the  value 
of  the  second  as  a  description  of  the  present  organization  and 
procedure,  and  of  the  third  as  a  statement  of  progress  is  even 
more  obvious. 

During  the  past  year  it  has  been  possible  to  complete  the  first 
draft  of  the  history  of  the  libraries  of  the  University,  amount- 
ing to  388  folios  in  manuscript.  Substantial  progress  was  also 
made  in  the  preparation  of  a  staff  manual,  including  a  record 
of  the  staff,  a  collection  of  forms,  and  a  list  of  supplies  used 
in  the  dift'erent  departments  of  the  library,  and  in  the  standard- 
ization of  departmental  and  individual  monthly  reports,  especi- 
ally the  statistical  parts. 

In  the  Book  order  department  there  has  been  some  simplifica- 
tion of  records  and  of  processes.    A  special  printed  card  form 
has  been  adopted  for  use  in  recording  the  re- 
ceipt  of  continuations,  and   at  the  beginning  Accession 
of   the   new   year   the   ledger   records   will   be       Departments 
transferred   to   a   loose-leaf   ledger,    a   billing 
machine  having  been  purchased  for  this  purpose.    The  follow- 
ing figures  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment: 

Titles  searched   Here  4,357    Not  here  7,569    Total  11,926 

Orders  sent  out  isthand  4,633       2d  hand  1,897  6,530 

Books  received    ist  hand  4,828      2d  hand      735  5,563 

Orders   outstanding    3,800 

The  average  cost  of  new  books  added  to  the  library  was 
$2.43  a  volume;  that  of  old  books,  $1.36  a  volume. 

Of  the  entire  number  of  accessions,  17%  were  received  by 
exchange.  The  extent  and  nature  of  these  exchanges  is  par- 
tially indicated  in  the  following  table: 
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Received  from  Institutions        Pieces     Dissertations 

American    615  851  122 

Foreign   158  403  2,099 

Total 773  1,254  2,221 

Distributed  to 

American    343  2,262  360 

Foreign    205  2,205  1,116 

Total 548  4,467  1,476 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  titles  received  in 
exchange  for  University  periodicals : 

Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Anthropology 19 

Columbia   Law   Review 47 

Columbia  University  Quarterly 20 

Educational  Review    7 

Political   Science  Quarterly 46 

School  of  Mines  Quarterly 49 

A  large  proportion  of  the  accessions  were  serials.  Of  these, 
2,291  were  periodicals,  and  2,253  documentary  in  character. 

In  the  Catalogue  department  certain  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  rules  for  cataloguing  and  classification  in  the  direction 
of  greater  exactness.  Among  these  changes  may  be  noted  the 
addition  of  the  name  of  the  publisher  in  the  description  of  a 
book  and  the  classification  of  biography  by  subject  rather  than 
by  form  and  of  collections  in  literature  by  period  rather  than 
by  form.  With  this  same  object  in  view,  the  rules  for  assign- 
ing subject  headings  in  force  in  the  library  supplementing  the 
rules  given  in  Cutter,  have  for  the  first  time  been  put  in  writ- 
ten form. 

The  classification  of  the  staff  referred  to  above  has  affected 
this  department  more  than  any  other  in  the  direction  of 
specialization.  Each  member  of  the  staff  of  the  grade  of 
bibliographer  has  been  made  responsible  for  a  given  depart- 
ment of  work  and  at  the  same  time  has  been  relieved  of  all 
merely  clerical  work,  especially  work  as  copyists. 

During  the  year,  63,807  cards  have  been  added  to  the  cata- 
logue— 50,242  to  the  general  catalogue  and  13,565  to  the  de- 
partment catalogues.  These  cards  represent  19,095  volumes, 
11,409  new  book  titles  and  15,000  analytical  titles.    6,699  con- 
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tinuations  have  been  added  to  cards  already  in  the  general 
catalogue. 

In  the  shelf  department  the  only  change  of  policy  has  been 
to  place  unbound  continuations  on  the  shelves  according  to 
their  classification  instead  of  holding  them  in  the  Order  depart- 
ment until  bound,  and  to  use  jute  envelopes  and  red  rope  paper 
as  well  as  pamphlet  boxes  for  the  preservation  of  unbound 
material  in  the  stacks. 

The  large  increase  in  the  shelf  capacity  and  the  extreme 
congestion  of  the  shelves  in  recent  years  made  necessary  the 
shifting  of  the  entire  collection. 

With  a  view  to  equipping  the  library  for  binding  as  well  as 
repair  work  some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  mechanical 
equipment  of  the  binding  department. 

The  following  statistics  indicate  some  of  the  activities  of  the 
binding  department,  the  last  three  items  representing  work 
done  in  the  repair  room  in  the  General  Library. 

4,033  volumes  bound  at  a  cost  of $4,168.88 

2,780  volumes  rebound  at  a  cost  of 2,078. 15 

1,683  volumes  repaired  at  a  cost  of 369.03 

2,254  volumes  bound   at  a   cost   of 338.10 

*i  1,982  call  numbers  gilded  at  a  cost  of 430.80 

22,732  volumes  handled.  $7,384.96 

In  the  General  reading-room  the  circular  book  case  formerly 

standing  in  the  center  of  the  room  has  been  transformed  into  a 

reading-room  desk.    On  the  outside  shelves  of 

this  center  desk  below  the  book-counter  have  General 

been  placed  the  most  used  books  of  reference,  ff  *"^' 

,  ,.    .         .  ,        ,.  ,  Rooms 

such  as  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  etc.,  and  on 

the  inside  shelves  have  been  placed  the  "desk  reserves"  for- 
merly kept  at  the  loan  desk.  On  the  desk  there  is  an  author 
catalogue  of  all  books  shelved  in  the  reading-room  together 
with  a  few  dictionaries,  directories,  and  gazetteers ;  and  a  desk 
clerk  stationed  behind  the  desk  attends  to  the  issue  of  reserved 
books  and  answers  questions  regarding  the  location  of  books. 
The  removal  of  desk  reserves  from  the  loan  desk  to  the 
reading-room  has  not  only  relieved  the  congestion  at  the  loan 
desk  but  with  the  closer  supervision  which  it  has  been  possible 
♦Includes  1,616  titles  gilded. 
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to  give  to  them  in  the  reading-room  it  has  been  practical  to 
reduce  their  number  to  a  minimum.  The  man  who  wants  "re- 
quired reading"  is  no  longer  obliged  to  wait  until  the  man  who 
is  borrowing  a  book  for  home  reading  is  served,  and,  what  is 
of  equal  importance,  the  "required  reading"  is  not  locked  up 
for  an  indefinite  period;  as  soon  as  the  demand  for  it  has 
passed  it  is  returned  either  to  open  shelves  or  to  the  stacks. 
Furthermore,  to  prevent  the  locking  up  as  desk  reserves  of 
books  the  use  of  which  is  problematical,  many  books  recom- 
mended for  reservation  have  been  held  simply  as  shelf  reserves 
for  use  in  the  building  only,  the  book  card  being  so  marked 
and  kept  at  the  loan  desk.  The  number  of  desk  reserves  has 
been  decreased  from  more  than  2,000  volumes,  in  September, 
1910,  to  427  volumes,  May  i,  191 1. 

These  measures  have  not  only  rendered  it  possible  to  make 
the  books  in  greatest  demand  much  more  available,  but  have 
enabled  the  staff  to  measure  the  amount  of  required  reading 
done.  The  general  statistics  alone  are  presented  herewith: 
Of  a  total  of  1,076  volumes  reserved  during  this  period,  347 
volumes  were  not  used  at  all  and  hardly  more  than  a  third  of 
them  were  used  more  than  five  times.  These  statistics  are  sug- 
gestive, but  the  record  of  individual  books  and  readers  is  even 
more  suggestive  and  is  proving  useful  to  those  instructors  who 
wish  to  learn  what  required  reading  is  actually  done. 

Letters  were  sent  to  instructors  at  the  beginning  of  each 
term  asking  for  lists  of  required  reading.  The  preservation 
of  these  lists  hereafter  will  minimize  the  work  of  selecting 
these  books  by  instructors  and  the  work  of  reserving  them  by 
assistants  and  will  also  do  much  to  make  this  branch  of  service 
more  efficient. 

The  reading-room  collections  have  been  considerably  changed. 
The  establishment  of  a  Periodical  reading-room  made  it  pos- 
sible to  remove  all  bound  sets  of  periodicals  from  the  General 
reading-room  to  the  Periodical  room.  The  space  left  vacant 
has  been  utilized  by  the  addition  of  a  large  number  of  new 
works  of  reference.  At  the  same  time  an  effort  has  been  made, 
with  the  assistance  of  representatives  of  several  departments 
of  instruction,  to  revise  the  selection  of  books  shelved  in  this, 
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the  most  important  of  all  the  reading-rooms.  In  this  way  the 
departments  of  American,  English,  and  Spanish  history, 
American,  English,  French,  and  German  literature,  music, 
mathematics,  physics,  international  law,  and  philosophy  have 
been  overhauled. 

In  addition  to  this  provision  for  facilitating  research  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  recognized  in  the  curricula  of  the  several 
schools  of  the  University,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  encourage 
certain  extra  curriculum  activities.  The  establishment  of  a 
shelf  for  books  about  New  York  City  and  its  institutions  is 
intended  to  help  students  to  get  acquainted  with  the  great 
metropolis  in  which  it  is  their  good  fortune  to  be  students. 
Similarly  shelves  have  been  set  apart  for  books  on  music  and 
art,  librettos  of  current  operas,  catalogues  of  art  exhibitions, 
etc. 

In  the  new  Periodical  reading-room,  as  has  already  been 
said,  there  are  seats  for  100  readers  and  shelving  for  about 
4,000  volumes.  The  collections  shelved  here  include  all  the 
bound  periodicals  in  common  use,  especially  those  indexed  in 
Poole  and  other  indexes  of  a  similar  character.  The  current 
numbers  of  600  periodicals  are  displayed  on  the  reading-room 
tables. 

During  the  year  the  library  published  the  annual  University 

bibliography,  1910,  37  pp.    (Columbia  University  Bulletin  of 

Information,  nth  series,  no,  10.)     This  issue 

differed  from  that  of   1909  in  including  not 

onlv  the  list  of  writings  of  officers  of  the  Uni-       ^  J  u^-^^<.-^ 

*'.  .  .  Publications 

versity,  formerly  published  in  the  Columbia 
University  Quarterly,  but  also  the  list  of  official 
publications  of  the  University,  formerly  published  in  the  Annual 
catalogue,  and  a  list  of  university  dissertations  printed  during 
the  year,  supplementing  the  List  of  Theses,  1872-1910,  pub- 
lished last  year.  An  analysis  of  the  bibliography  shows  45 
general  university  publications,  367  department  publications, 
representing  14  departments,  and  703  publications  by  157  uni- 
versity officers. 

Other  bibliographical  publications  of  the  several  departments 
of  the  University  were  a  Bibliography  on  educational  hygiene 
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and  physical  education  by  Thomas  Denison  Wood,  A.M.,  M.D, 
and  Mary  Reesor,  M.A.,  published  by  Teachers  College,  191 L, 
41  pp.,  and  a  Bibliographical  sketch  of  Anglo-Saxon  Literature 
by  Professor  Harry  Morgan  Ayres,  New  York,  Lemcke  & 
Buechner,  1910,  20  pp.  The  latter  publication  was  compiled  in 
connection  with  a  course  given  in  Columbia  University  during 
the  spring  of  1910,  and  was  designed,  first,  to  save  labor  in  the 
class  room,  and  second,  to  place  before  students  who  are  inde- 
pendently in  search  of  guidance  amid  the  accumulated  litera- 
ture the  most  convenient  titles  for  beginning  their  studies. 
The  profits  from  the  sale  of  this  pamphlet  are  to  be  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library  of  the  department  of 
English.  I  recommend  this  as  an  example  to  other  depart- 
ments of  the  University,  especially  to  such  as  are  conducting 
courses  in  which  the  attendance  is  large,  and  urge  that  a  special 
allotment  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  publica- 
tion of  such  syllabi. 

The  weekly  list  of  additions  of  general  interest  has  been 
pubHshed  in  the  Columbia  Spectator.  News  items  relating 
to  the  library  have  been  published  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Spectator,  the  Alumni  News,  and  the  Columbia  University 
Quarterly,  and  the  March  issue  of  the  last  was  made  by  the 
editors  a  library  number,  and  published  by  the  library  as  a 
separate  monograph  with  the  title,  "The  Libraries  of  Columbia 
University." 

A  series  of  booklists  intended  to  call  the  attention  of  readers 
to  a  few  of  the  more  useful  books  in  several  classes  of  litera- 
ture, and  printed  in  the  form  of  book  marks,  has  been  inaugu- 
rated. The  first  of  the  series  were  a  list  of  Biographical  dic- 
tionaries and  a  list  of  Encyclopedias. 

An  exhibition  of  books  and  prints  illustrative  of  the  develop- 
ment of  construction  and  transportation  was  held  from  Febru- 
ary I  to  25.  It  consisted  entirely  of  material 
Bibliographical  loaned  for  the  occasion  by  William  Barclay 
Exhibits  Parsons.     It   was  of   special  interest  to   stu- 

dents in  the  schools  of  applied  science.  An 
exhibition  of  Columbia  University  student  periodicals  was  held 
from  June  2d  to  7th,  inclusive.     In  this  exhibit  were  brought 
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together  the  various  periodical  publications,  annual,  monthly, 
and  daily,  which  have  been  issued  by  students  from  the  year 
1813,  the  date  of  the  first  known  manuscript  periodical,  to  the 
present  time,  some  43  titles  in  all. 

An  exhibit  of  material  illustrating  the  history  of  penman- 
ship from  the  library  of  George  A.  Plimpton,  Esq.,  was  held  in 
the  Educational  Museum  of  Teachers  College,  January  30, 
191 1,  to  March  30.  The  exhibit  consisted  of  specimens  of 
handwriting  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  most  recent,  includ- 
ing Babylonian  cylinders  and  disks,  medieval  manuscripts  on 
vellum,  parchment,  and  paper,  rare  books  upon  the  teaching  of 
calligraphy,  and  a  very  large  collection  of  copybooks  arranged 
chronologically.  An  eight-page  folder  descriptive  of  the  ex- 
hibit was  printed.  A  second  exhibit  in  the  Educational  Mu- 
seum, held  from  April  20  to  June  10,  was  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  mathematics,  a  twelve-page  folder  descriptive  of 
this  exhibit  being  printed. 

The  department  library  problem  is  the  most  complex  of  all 
our  problems,  and  its  complexity  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  problem  in  which  all  are  vitally  con- 
cerned and  one  which  all  are  alike  anxious  to  Department 
solve.  Because  of  this  it  seems  to  me  import-  Reading- 
ant  to  emphasize  here  the  fact  that  if  the  Rooms 
problem  can  be  solved  at  all,  it  can  be  solved 
only  by  specialists.  Teachers  cannot  do  it ;  even  librarians  can- 
not, at  least  such  librarians  as  have  only  general  training.  Only 
bibliographers  with  special  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the 
subject  of  the  department  and  special  training  and  experience 
as  librarians  can  hope  to. 

Until,  then,  the  department  libraries  can  be  entrusted  to 
department  librarians,  there  must  be  more  or  less  division  of 
responsibility  for  their  development  and  use,  and  more  or  less 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  policies  to  be  pursued  and 
the  proper  means  to  be  employed  in  making  them  more  useful. 

This  division  of  responsibility  need  not,  however,  be  disas- 
trous if  it  is  clearly  defined ;  if,  for  example,  instructors  are 
content  to  indicate  what  ought  to  be  done  and  allow  the  library 
staff  to  decide  how  it  shall  be  done.    Indeed,  it  may  be  a  posi- 
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tive  advantage  in  unifying  the  instruction  given  in  the  lecture- 
room  with  that  given  in  the  reading-room. 

But,  however  this  responsibility  for  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  the  department  libraries  is  divided,  it  will  always  fall 
upon  the  governing  board  and  general  staff  of  the  libraries  to 
see  that  they  are  so  connected  with  each  other  as  to  secure  the 
maximum  of  efficiency  at  a  minimum  of  expense.  With  this 
in  view,  the  library  committee  on  January  9  made  the  follow- 
ing regulations  for  the  government  of  the  department  libraries : 

(i)  With  a  view  to  economizing  expenditure  for  books,  space  for 
shelving,  labor  in  purchasing,  cataloguing,  etc.,  and  with  a  view  to  giv- 
ing students  the  use  of  the  more  complete  collections  in  the  stacks  and 
more  select  collections  in  the  reading-rooms,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  library  collections  of  any  department  of  instruction 
shall  be  understood  to  consist  of  all  books  belonging  to  the  University 
relating  to  the  subject  of  instruction  of  that  department,  irrespective 
of  their  location. 

The  book  collection  in  each  building  shall  be  administered  as  a  unit 
and  in  either  of  three  ways:  (i)  by  consolidation  of  collections,  (2)  by 
centralization  of  service,  (3)  by  co-operation  between  the  departments 
interested. 

Books  relating  to  other  subjects  than  the  general  subject  of  in- 
struction of  a  department  shall  not  be  considered  as  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  that  department,  but  may  be  transferred  temporarily  from  an- 
other department  for  its  use. 

(2)  The  committee  on  the  library  direct  that,  except  where  an  assist- 
ant librarian  has  been  appointed  to  care  for  the  library  interests  of  a 
department,  a  member  of  the  department  shall  be  selected  by  the 
department  annually  to  present  these  interests,  and  the  name  of  the 
representative  so  selected  shall  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  the  University  and  reported  to  the  librarian. 

Full  records  of  the  use  of  books  by  readers  were  not  in- 
augurated until  January.  Even  in  their  incomplete  form,  how- 
ever, they  are  informing. 

Number  of  readers  in  reading-rooms 266,431 

Volumes  used  in  reading-rooms 555,538 

Volumes  lent  for  outside  use 129,875 

Total  recorded  use  of  libraries 685,413 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  Dawson  Johnston, 
June  30,  191 1.  Librarian. 
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To  the  Trustees  of 

Columbia  College  in  the  City  of  New  York: 

The  Treasurer  makes  the  following  report  of  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  Corporation  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  191 1. 
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Schedule  i 


RECEIPTS  AND  PAYMENTS 


RECEIPTS 

Cash  Balance,  Juue  30,  191 0 $382,004  25 

Generallncomeoftlie  Corporation— Schedule  3,  page  8.      1,801,971  96 

Gifts,  liCgacies  and  Other  Receipts  for  Designated  Pur- 
poses-Schedule 4,  page  13 2,535,064  23 

Income   of   Special    Funds— Schedule    5,    3d    column, 

page  15 278,641  93 

Miscellaneous— Schedule  6,  page  17 423,947  07 

Special  Real   Estate    Income    and   Expense  Account- 
Schedule  11,  4th  column,  page  45 117,302  30 

$5,538,931  74 


PAYMENTS 

Current  Expenses— Summary  of  Schedule  7,  page  33...    $1,990,020  15 

Miscellaneous-Schedule  8,  page  37 2,600,983  43 

Interest-Schedule  10,  page  44 150,916  93 

Expenses  of  Special  Real  Estate,  excluding  Interest,  as 

shoAvu  In  Schedule  11,  1st  column,  page  45 92,020  29 

Cash   Balance,  Juue  30,  1911— Balance  Sheet,  Sched- 
ule 2,  page  2 704,990  94 


$5,538,931  74 
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MEMORANDA  TO  SCHEDULE  2 


The  debit  item  "University,  Lands,  Buildings  and  Equipment— Morningside "  is 
composed  of  the  following: 

Land:    114th    to    116th   Streets,    Amsterdam 

Avenue  and  Broadway $2,022,440  06 

Improvement  of  Grounds 53,239  90    $3,075,679  96 

116th    to    120th    Streets,    Amsterdam 

Avenue  and  Broadway 2,000,000  00 

Improvement  of  Grounds 429,601  17       2,429,601  17 

116th  Street,   north  side,  Morningside 

Drive  to  Amsterdam  Avenue 555,452  01 

Avery  Architectural 

Library  Building :      Construction 27,478  95 

Earl  Hall :  Construction 164,844  65 

Engineering  Building:  Construction 284,075  50 

Equipment 20,325  47  304,400  97 

Fayerweather  Hall :        Construction 274,113  67 

Equipment 14,645  43  288,759  10 

Hamilton  Hall :  Construction 487,045  28 

Equipment 24,125  20  511,170  48 

Hartley  Hall :  Construction 335,173  67 

Equipment 16,790  51  351,964  18 

Havemeyer  Hall :  Construction 516,488  62 

Equipment 53,474  86  569,963  48 

Kent  Hall :  Construction 523,142  57 

Library  Building :  Construction 1,139,905  65 

Equipment 97,037  38       1,236,943  03 

Livingston  Hall :  Construction 333,520  98 

Equipment 16,999  84  350,520  82 

Model   House    and    Model    of   Buildings    and 

Grounds 19,972  70 

Philosophy  Building :     Construction 266,245  66 

President's  House :         Construction 3,342  37 

St.  Paul's  Chapel :  Construction 266,676  54 

Equipment 29,846  62  296,523  16 

Schermerhorn  Hall :       Construction 457,658  17 

Equipment 35,786  35           493,444  52 

School  of  Journalism :    Construction 20,142  48 

School  of  Mines  Bldg :     Construction 305,506  29 

Equipment 19,460  85          324,967  14 

University  Hall :  Construction 951,524  21 

Equipment 17,214  26 

Equipment: 

j  Power  House 118,828  52 

1  Gymnasium 43,149  23       1,130,716  22 

Nos.  413  and  415  West  117th  Street,  New  York.  46,878  24 
No.    419    West     117th     Street,     New    York 

(Deutsches  Haus) 27,260  86 

No.  421  West  117th  Street,  New  York 23,234  80 

Classof  1880Gates 2,000  00 

Carried  forward $12,044,649  52 
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Brought  forward 

Qass  of  1881  Flagstaff 

Hamilton  Statue 

Equipment     of    Dining    Koom    and    Kitchen, 

Officers'  Club 

Repairs  and  Equipment  of  Old  Buildings : 

East    Hall 

South  Hall 

West  Hall 

South  Court  Fountains 

Fountain  of  Pan 

Outside  Street  Work 

Expenses  of  Removal 

Interest 

Insurance 

Legal  Expenses 

Assessment,  Boulevard  Sewer 

Assessment,  129th  Street  Sewer 

Assessment,    Opening  and  Acquiring  Title   to 

Addition  to  Riverside  Park 

Assessment,  Opening  116th  Street 

Assessment,  Opening  120th  Street 

Vaults: 

East 

West 

CREDITS 

Award  for  widening  120th  Street 

Interest  on  deposits  of  the  Building  Fund. 

Interest  on  deposits  of  the  Schermerhorn  Build- 
ing Fund 

Rents  received  from  Old  Buildings 

Sale  of  Old  Brick 

Less  overcharge  to  amount  shown  in  Treasurer's 
Report  of  July  1,  1898,  and  subsequently 
adjusted 


$12,044,649  52 

4,600  00 

10,900  00 

1,200  00 


$5,113  34 

4,400  42 

10,252  67 


30,382  79 
37,316  40 


19,856  43 

4,932  88 

12,013  50 

107,140  39 

59,987  56 

339.812  08 

3,754  40 

4,291  07 

2,579  90 

749  25 

8,168  98 

2,882  77 

38,956  09 


67,099  19 


$12,734,174  01 


S922  50 
11,332  08 

115  00 
4,510  00 
0,019  47 


22.899  65 


$12,711,274  36 


13,809  28 
$12,697,465  08 


The  credit  item  "Gifts  and  Legacies  for  the  Purchase  of  Land  and  Erection  of 
Buildings"  is  composed  of  the  following: 

Adams  (Edward  D.)  Gift  (for  Deutsches  Haus).  830,000  00 
Alumni  Memorial  Hall  Gift  (L^niversity  Hall 

Enlargement) 100,000  00 

Anonymous  Gift  for  Hamilton  Statue 1,000  00 

Anonymous  Gift  towards  erection  of  Philosophy 

Building 350,000  00 

Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  College 

(Hamilton  Statue) 10,000  00 

Avery  (Samuel  P.)  Gift  (Avery  Architectural 

Library  Building) 55,000  00 

Babcock  and   Wilcox    Gift   (Steel   Boiler    for 

Power  House) 3,250  00 

Changes  in  Chapel  Organ  Gift 500  00 

Clark  (Edward  Severin)  Gift  (Fountain  of  Pan)  12,013  50 

aaes  of  1880  Gift  (Hamilton  Hall,  Gates) 2,020  00 

Carried  forward $563,783  50 
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Brought  forward $563,783  50 

aassof  1881  Gift  (Flagstaff) 4,600  00 

Class  of  1881,  Arts,  Mines  and  Political  Science, 

Gift  (Gemot  in  Hamilton  HaU) 1,000  00 

Oass  of  1882  Gift  (120th  Street,  Gates)  1,500  00 

Class  of  1883  Gift  (Torcheres,  St.  Paul's  Chapel)  5,280  00 
Class  of  1884,  Arts,  Gift  (Marble  Clock,  Hamil- 
ton HaU) 1,913  90 

Class  of  1884,  Mines,  Gift  (Grading  South  Field)  5,000  00 

Class  of  1899  Gift  (Grading  South  Field) 5,000  00 

Contributions  to  Bloomingdale  Site 331,150  00 

Contributions  to  BuUdings,  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons 71,551  05 

Dodge  (MarceUus  Hartley)  and  Mrs.  Helen  Hart- 
ley Jenkins  Gift  (Hartley  HaU) 350,000  00 

Dodge  (WiUiam  E.)  Gift  (Earl  HaU) 164,950  82 

Fayerweather  Legacy  (Fayerweather  HaU) 330,894  03 

Hamilton  HaU  Gift 507,059  16 

Havemeyer  Gift  (Havemeyer  HaU) 414,206  65 

Kent  HaU : 

Anonymous  Gift $100,000  GO 

Charles  Bathgate  Beck  Gift 364,590  50 

Francis  Lynde  Stetson  Gift 10,000  00 

474,590  50 

Lewisohn(Adolph)  Gift  (School  of  Mines  Building)  250,000  00 

Low  Library  Gift  (Library  BuUding) 1,100,639  32 

Memorial  Windows  Gifts,  St.  Paul's  Chapel 10,600  00 

Livingston  (Edward  de  Peyster)  Gift  (Memorial 

Window,  Livingston  Hall) 1,124  00 

Model  of  BuUdings  and  Grounds  Gift 19,972  70 

St.  Paul's  Chapel  Gift 250,000  00 

St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Furniture  (Anonymous  Gift) . .  2,846  62 

St.  Paul's  Chapel  Organ  and  Case  Gifts 26,500  00 

Schermerhorn  Gift  (Schermerhorn  HaU) 458,133  18 

Sloan  Torcheres  Gift  (Library  BuUding) 6,000  00 

South  Court  Fountain  Gift 4,932  88 

SouthField  Fund 54,707  00 

South  Field  Grading  (Anonymous)  Gift 1,500  00 

Stabler  (Edward  L.)  Gift 1,200  00 

Torcheres  for  School  of  Mines  Building  Gift. . . .  1,000  00 

Vanderbilt  Gift  (VanderbUt  CUnic) 350,000  00 

ViUard  (Henry)  Legacy 50,000  00 

New  Medical  School  Site  Gifts  (116th  Street  and 

Amsterdam  Avenue) 306,250  00 

$6,127,885  31 
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GENERAL  INCOME  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

RENTS: 

Upper  and  Lower  Estates: 

1906-1907 $12,934  92 

1907-1908 59,262  23 

1908-1909 85,474  46 

1909-1910 120,641  78 

1910-1911 656,417  65 

*$934,731  04 

No.  18  East  16th  Street,  New  York. . .  6,000  00 

No.  413  West  117th  Street,  New  York.  141  67 

No.  421  West  117th  Street,  New  York.  766  52 

Interest  on  Rents 1,231  64 

$942,870  87 

FEES : 

Morningside : 

Late  Registration $1,689  50 

Matriculation 5,735  00 

Tuition 412,623  04 

Graduation 18,670  00 

Entrance  and  Special  Examinations  6,430  00 

Gymnasium 12,763  00 

Lockers 147  00 

Lectures  on  Economic  Agriculture  648  68 

Lectures  on  Fire  Insurance 37  50 

Lectures  on  Fire  Prevention 28  50 

Rooms  in  Residence  Halls 85,367  08 

544,139  30 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons : 

Late  Registration 5  00 

Matriculation 420  00 

Tuition 76,335  01 

Examination 445  00 

Graduation 1,775  00 

Post  Graduate 415  00 

79,395  01 

Summer  Course  in  Geodesy 680  00 

Summer  Course  in  Surveying 8,944  84 

Sunmier  Session,  1910 : 

Morningside 91,185  59 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons       1,235  00 

92,420  59 

Extension  Teaching 30,162  22 

755,741  96 

SUNDRIES: 

Other  Receipts  from  Students : 

Supplies  and  Material  (See  Memo- 
randa to  Schedule  3) : 

Morningside 16,411  61 

College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons         2,901  10 

19,312  71 

Barnard  College : 

Electric  Current 1,473  99 

Steam  Heat  and  Power 4,235  00 

• 5,708  99 

Carried  forward S25,021  70    $1,698,612  83 

•  Not  included :  $42,004.    Rents  collected  and  credited  to  Personal  Estate  (see  Schedule 
6,  lust  item)  and  unadjusted  Rents  of  expired  leases,  estimated  at  $11,952.16. 
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$24,195  85 


Brought  forward  ....  $25,021  70      $1,698,612  83 

SUNDRIES— ContiJJticcl 
Interest : 

On  General  Investments 21,242  14 

On  Deposits  of  General  Funds 2,953  71 

Miscellaneous : 

Diplomas 22  00 

Income  from  Ctommons 61,237  90 

Laboratory  Privileges(Metallurgy)  10  00 
Pulitzer  Scholarship  Fund  — Un- 
expended Income  1910-1911 1,708  75 

Sale  of  Old  Material 1,833  75 

Sale  of  Publications 94  87 

Sexennial  Catalogue 517  97 

Telephone  Service 6,344  11 

Tennis  Tickets,  sales 1,58580 

University  Catalogue 105  61 

West  HaU 265  00        73,725  76          122,943  31 

General  Income  for  the  year  1910-11..  $1,821,556  14 

Deduct : 

Arrears  of  Rent,  accrued   1910- 

1911 11,759  83 

Fees  for  1910-1911,  received  in 

1909-1910 5,940  00 

Room  Fees  for  1910-1911,  received 

inl909-1910 1,651  48 

Sexennial     Catalogue— Sales     in 

1909-1910  credited  to  1910-1911  232  87  19,584  18 

General  Income  collected  In  1910-11...  $1,801,971  9& 


MEMORANDA  TO  SCHEDULE  3 

The  item  "Supplies  and  Material:  Morningside,"  under  "Sundries,"  comprises 
material  furnished  to  students  in 

Architecture $40  80 

Chemistry 11,904  93 

Civil  Engineering 315  10 

Electrical  Engineering 60  60 

Mechanical  Engineering 725  61 

Metallurgy 139  93 

and  Electric  Light  and  Breakage  in 

Hartley  Hall 1,575  22 

Livingston  HaU 1,649  42 

$16,411  61 


The  item  "Supplies  and  Material:  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons," under 
'Sundries,"  comprises  material  furnished  to  students  in 

Anatomy $515  00 

Chemistry 1,037  90 

Osteology 93  80 

Pharmaceutics 23  90 

Pharmacology 246  00 

Physiological  Chemistry 420  50 

Physiology 468  00 

Surgery 96  00 

$2,901  10 
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GIFTS,  LEGACIES    AND  OTHER   RECEIPTS  FOR    DESIGNATED 

PURPOSES 

ADDITIONS  TO  SPECIAL  FUNDS : 

Gift  of  Samuel  P.  Avery,  to  augment  the  Avery  Archi- 
tectural Library  Fund $20,000  00 

George  Blumenthal,  Jr.,  Scholarship  Fund :  Stock 
dividend  of  15  shares  declared  by  the  Inter- 
national Nickel  Co 1,500  00 

Gifts  from  friends  of  the  late  William  T.  Bull,  M.D., 

to  establish  the  William  T.  Bull  Memorial  Fund...      32,119  45 

Gifts  of  Anonymous  donors  to  establish  the  John  W. 

Burgess  Fund 100,000  00 

Gifts  from  Alumni  of  Columbia  University  to  estab- 
lish the  Charles  Frederick  Chandler  Fund 5,000  00 

Gift  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Trust  created  by  the 
Columbia  University  Football  Association  to 
establish  the  Columbia  University  Football 
Association  Fund 10,037  72 

Legacy  from  the  late  George  Crocker,  to  establish  the 

George  Crocker  Special  Research  Fund 693,333  33 

Gift  of  George  G.  De  Witt,  of  the  Class  of  1867,  to 
establish  the  Professor  Van  Amringe  Mathematical 
Prize  Fund 2,500  00 

Gifts  from  friends  of  the  late  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
to  establish  tlie  Richard  Watson  Gilder  Fund  for 
the  Promotion  of  Good  Citizenship 45,362  51 

Legacy  from  the  late  John  Stewart  Kennedy,  set  aside 
by  the  Trustees  as  the  John  Stewart  Kennedy 
Endowment  Fund 975,000  00 

Gift  from  an  Anonymous  donor  to  establish  the  Law 

School  Alumni  Fund  for  the  Library 2,500  00 

Phoenix  Legacy : 

Award  by  the  City  of  New  York  for  Brooklyn  prop- 
erty taken  for  the  Manhattan  Bridge  approach..  239  04 

Pulitzer  Fund  for  Journalism: 

Sale  of  "rights"  on  10,000  shares  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.  Co.'s  stock 9.453  12 

Legacy  from  the  late  Caroline  Phelps  Stokes,  to  estab- 
lish the  Caroline  Phelps  Stokes  Fund 20,000  00 

$1,917,045  17 

GIFTS   AND  LEGACIES   FOR  THE  PURCHASE   OF 
LAND  AND  ERECTION  OF  BUILDINGS: 

Anonymous,  for  erection  of  Philosophy  Building 165,000  00 

Edward  D.  Adams,  for  the  purchase  and  equipment  of 

the  "Deutsches  Haus,"  419  West  117th  Street, 

New  York 30,000  00 

Samuel  P.  Avery,  for  erection  of  Avery  Architectural 

Library  Building 55,000  00 

Charles  Bathgate  Beek,  Estate  of : 

Interest 29  37 

Class  of  1881,  Arts,  Mines  and  Political  Science,  for 

fitting  up  the  Gemot 1,000  00 

Hamilton  Hall  Gift: 

Interest 47  74  251,077  11 

Carried  forward $2,168,122  28 
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Brought  forward $2,168,132  28 

PAYNE  FUND; 

Gift  of  C.  Q.  Payne,  of  the  Class  of  1882,  Mines,  set 
aside  by  the  Trustees  April  11,  1911,  to  be 
loaned  to  students  on  their  notes 2,033  26 

OTHER  DESIGNATED  PURPOSES: 

Alumni  Council  of  Columbia  University,  for  Alumni 

Secretary:   Postage,  Printing  and  Miscellaneous..  400  00 

Felix  Adler  Professorship  Fund,  for  Salaries,  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  1910-1911, 
1911-1912 2,900  00 

Agricultural  Education  Fund : 

Rent  of  pasture  land,  "  Blodgett  Farm  " 62  50 

Anonymous : 

For  current  needs,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 

President 30,000  00 

From  sale  of  lecture  pamphlets  on  "Science  and 
Art,  •  credited  to  "Anonymous  Gift  for  Cur- 
rentNeeds" 246  66 

To  be  expended  under  direction  of  Professor  A.  V. 

"W.Jackson.   Credited  to  "  Indo-Iranian  Fund  "  500  00 

Contributions  to  the  Department  of  Applied  Thera- 
peutics, 1910-1911,  1911-1912 3,600  00 

Through   Professor  Adolphe    Cohn,   for  French 

Lecture  Fund 240  00 

For  Equipment  of  Research  Laboratory  in  Electro- 
Mechanics 5,000  00 

For  Equipment  Fund,  Department  of  Anatomy, 

Pathology  and  Clinical  Pathology 1,500  00 

For  President's  Special  Account  for  the  College. . .        1,000  00 

For  Printing  a  Syllabus  of  Extension  Teaching. . .  50  00 

For  Salaries,  Department  of  Indo-Iranian  Lan- 
guages         1,000  00 

For  Salaries,  Department  of  Music 1,000  00 

For  Surgical  Research  Fund 5,000  00 

To  enable  the  following  students  to  complete  their 
courses : 

Frank  Barnes 25  00 

E.Colby 160  00 

Vincent  Curry  50  00 

Calvin  S.  Glover 150  00 

James  F.  Nolan 75  00 

R.  B.  Titus 120  00 

Anthropology:    Research  on  the  Indians  of  British 
Columbia : 
Homer  E.  Sargent $2,648  30 

Mrs.  Henry  Villard 200  00 

2,848  30 

Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  College,  for 

Alumni  Prize  in  the  College 50  00 

Barnard  CoUege,  for  Salaries 94,783  33 

Brought  forward $150,760  79    $2,170,155  54 
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OTHER  DESIGNATED  PURPOSES-Continwcd 

Brought  forward $150,760  79    $2,170,155  54 

Biochemical  Research  Fund : 

J.  R.  Alvarez $  2  00 

Hugh  Auchincloss 25  00 

W.  A.  Bastedo 5  00 

Christian  Bear 10  00 

Edwin  Beer 10  00 

W.  N.  Berg 5  00 

E.  M.  Colie 5  00 

B.  B.  Crohn 2  00 

B.  J.  Cross 1  00 

John  M.  Ensminger 10  00 

O.  L.  Ensminger 10  00 

James  T.  Gies 10  00 

John  Gies 10  00 

Robert  H.  Gies 10  00 

William  J.  Gies 13  00 

A.  J.  Goldf arb 2  00 

E.G.  Goodridge 125  00 

T.  S.  Hart 5  00 

Philip  B.  Hawk 5  00 

Harold  M.  Hays 5  00 

E.  C.  Hendereou 10  00 

Smith  Ely  Jelleffe 10  00 

F.  A.  Kinch 2  00 

Daniel  B.  Lucas 5  00 

Graham  Lush 25  00 

A.  C.  Margulies 2  00 

S.  J.  Meltzer 10  00 

Gustav  M.  Meyer 10  00 

Charles  W.  Norton  2  00 

E.  D.  Oppenheimer 2  00 

Reuben  Ottenberg 5  00 

v.  Pascale 1  00 

E.  R.  Posner 5  00 

A.  F.  Riggs 10  00 

Jacob  Rosenbloom 5  00 

Charles  Ryttenberg 1  00 

William  Salant 5  00 

E.  Schloss&Co 5  00 

H.C.Sherman 5  00 

F.  Conger  Smith 5  00 

N.  Sulzberger 100  00 

Fred  T.  Van  Beuren 10  00 

William  Weinberger 15  00 

Fred  S.  Weingarten 2  00 

William  H.  Welker 5  00 

Linsly  R.  Williams 100 

Interest 42  98         $570  98 

Dr,  Joseph  A.  Blake,  for  Department  of  Surgery : 

Surgical  Building  Fund 2,000  00 

Catherine  Wolfe  Bruce  Fund : 

Interest HG  97 

Carried  forward $153,448  74    $2,170,155  54 
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OTHER  DESIGNATED  PURPOSES-Continued 

Brought  forward $153,448  74    $2,170,155  54 

Dr.  Wendell  T.  Bush : 

For  series  of  public  lectures  by  Professor  Paul 

Shorey 380  00 

For  Salaries,  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Psy- 
chology   150  00 

Carnegie  Foundation  Grants :   Allowances  to 

Flavia  A.  Canfleld $1,455  00 

F.  B.  Crocker 2,000  00 

John  G.  Curtis 4,000  00 

George  F.  Fisher 1,820  00 

F.B.  Hutton 2,570  00 

A.  A.  Julien 900  00 

John  B.  Moore 250  00 

C.  A.  Nelson 1,150  00 

J.  C.  Pflster 2,000  00 

T.  M.  Prudden 3,260  00 

Louise  S.  Rees 1,350  00 

Marie  A.  Underwood 895  00 

J.  H.  Van  Amiinge 4,000  00 

Margaret  Van  Zandt 1,100  00 

J.S.C.  Wells 1,220  00      27,970  00 

Joseph    F.    Chamberlain,    for   Legislative   Drafting 

Research  Fund 7,500  00 

Civil  Engineering  :  Laboratory  Tests,  etc 2,484  70 

Coburn  Players,  for  Special  Scholarship  in  Summer 

Session 35  00 

Edward  F.  Cole,  of  the  Class  of  1886,  for  University 

Scholarship  in  History 150  00 

Columbia  Table  at  Zoological  Station,  Naples : 

Isaac  N.  SeUgman  and  Paul  M.  Warburg 250  00 

George  Ehret,  for  Maintenance  of  the  "Deutsches 

Haus" 2,000  00 

Electrical  Engineering :    Meter  Tests : 
City  of  New  York  for  Testing  Meters : 

Contract  for  1910 $1,500  00 

Contract  for  1911,  on  account 625  00 

Professor  M.  I.  Pupin,  refund 47  63 

Through  Professor  Morton  Arendt 110  05        2,282  68 

Electro-Chemical  Laboratory  Equipment  Fund : 

Interest 20  69 

Fire  Loss— Library  Building— Credited  to : 

Library :  Fire  Repairs 246  25 

Mrs.  James  W.  Gerard,  for  Marcus  Daly  Scholarship. .  1,000  00 
Mrs.  John  I.  Kane,  for  Resetting  the  Schermerhom 

Bust 346  50 

Benjamin  B.  Lawrence,   for  the   Lawrence  Annual 

Scholarship  in  Mining  Engineering 250  00 


Carried  forward $198,514  56    $2,170,155  54 
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-OTHER  DESIGNATED  PURPOSES— Conh»uied 

Brought  forward $198,514  56     $2,170,155  54 

Adolph  Lewisohn,  for  Salaries,  Department  of  Metal- 
lurgy          1,000  00 

Library: 

Committee  of  Fifty,  for  the  purchase  of 

books  on  the  Liquor  Problem $300  00 

James  Loeb,  for  the  James  Loeb  Fund . .       175  00 
William  G.   Low,  for  the  William  G. 

Low  Fund 250  00 

Lost    Books    and    Fines— Credited    to 

Books  and  Bindings 537  30 

Sale  of   Bound   Volumes— Credited   to 

Library;  Anonymous  Fund 11  47        1,273  77 

Loubat  Prizes : 

Interest 107  54 

Mrs.    Annie    JL    McClymonds    for    the     Lewis    K. 

McClymonds  Scholarships 1,300  00 

Robins  Conveying  Belt  Co.,  for  Salaries,  Department 

of  Mechanical  Engineering 100  00 

Special    Fund    for    Departments    of    Mining    and 

Metallurgy : 

Interest 37  82 

State  of  New  York,  to  aid  Blind  Pupils 900  00 

Teachers  College,  for  Salaries 101,100  00 

United  States  Post  Office  Department,  towards  Salary 

of  Postmaster  at  the  University 275  00 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Vanderbilt,  for  a  Special  Vander- 

bilt  Scholarship  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 

Surgeons 100  00 

Wawepex  Society,  for  the  John  D.  Jones  Scholarship.  200  00         364,908  09 

$2,535,064  23 
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MISCELLANEOUS  RECEIPTS 

INVESTMENTS: 

Special  Funds: 
$1,000  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 

Kailway  Co's  4  year  5«  Gold  Note,  due  1911 ... .        $1,000  00 

Bond  and  Mortgage  on  33  West  47th  St.,  N.  T.  (in 

part) 5,500  00 

Bond  and  Mortgage  on  35  West  47th  St.,  N,  Y. 

(in  part) 15,000  00 

Lawyers'  Mortgage  Co's  Certificate  No.  24,  Series 

6257,  on  430  East  67th  St.,  N.  Y.,  due  1911....  37  72 


$21,537  72 
General  Funds: 
$200,000  Interborough-Metropolitan  Co's  Collat- 
eral Trust  4 J^  Gold  Bonds 160,000  00 

"UNIVERSITY,     LAND,    BUILDINGS    AND   fEQUIP- 
MENT-MORNINGSIDE : 

No.  528  West  114tli  Street,  N.  Y.,  sold  at 33,000  00 

In  adjustment  of  Mortgage  Tax,  Insurance, etc.  71  50 

No.  419  West  117th  Street,  N.  Y.,  purchased  subject 
to  First  Mortgage  of 

ELEVATED  RAILWAY  LITIGATION : 

In  final  settlement  of  claims  against  the  Manhattan 
Elevated  Railway  Co 

PAYNE  FUND : 

Students'  Notes  paid 

SHOEMAKER  FUND: 

Students'  Notes  paid 

STUDENTS'  LOAN  FUND : 

Students'  Notes  Paid 2,846  50 

Interest  on  Students'  Notes 239  64 

Interest  on  Deposits 123  28 

ADVANCE  FEES,  1911-1912: 

Morningside 4,388  75 

Extension  Teaching 20  00 

DEPOSITS  FOR  APPARATUS  

DEPOSITS  FOR  KEYS 

RESIDENCE  HALLS : 

Advance  Receipts,  1911-1912 

PERSONAL  ESTATE: 

Portion  of  Rents  received  from  Upper  Estate  on 
"Judgment  Leases"  expired,  and  to  expire, 
adjusted  in  1910-1911;  credited  to  Personal 
Estate  to  offset  Arbitration  Expenses : 

1906-1907 1,847  96 

1907-1908 8.465  97 

1908-1909 10,515  93 

1909-1910 10,515  93 

1910-1911 8,608  20 

1911-1912 2.050  01 


$181,537  72 

33,071  50 
19,000  00 

84,057  84 
200  00 
230  00 

3,209  42 

4,408  75 

53,999  07 

1,231  90 

936  87 


42,064  00 
$423,947  07 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PAYMENTS 

CHAKGEABLE    TO    PRINCIPAL    OP    PHGENIX 
LEGACY: 

One-third  cost  of  alterations  to  prem- 
ises No.  94  Pirst  Avenue,  New 
York $1,102  33 

Legal  Expenses  in  Condemnation  Pro- 
ceedings affecting  Brooklyn  prop- 
erty taken  by  New  York  City  for 
Manhattan  Bridge  approach 27  65        $1,129  97 

INVESTMENTS  IN  PERSONAL  SECURITIES : 
Special  Funds : 

Received  from  Samuel  P.  Avery,  as  an 
investment  of  the  Avery  Architec- 
tural Library  Fund : 

$20,000  Bush  Terminal  Co's  4^  First 
Mortgage,  50  Year  Gold  Bonds, 
due  1952 20,000  00 

Bond  and  Mortgage  on  26  John  Street, 

New  York,  at  4:}^% $110,000  00 

Bond  and  Mortgage  on  712  Madison 

Avenue,  New  York,  at  4i^^ 40,000  00 

Bond  and  Mortgage  on  824  Madison 

Avenue,  New  York,  at  4:]4% 60,000  00 

Bond  and  Mortgage  on  417  West  117th 

Street,  New  York,  at  5^ 4,000  00      214,000  00 

Received  as  an  investment  of  the  Wil- 
liam T.  Bull  Memorial  Fund : 

$33,000  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget 
Sound  Railway  Co's  4%  First  Mort- 
gage Bonds 31,931  17 

Received  as  an  investment  of  the  John 
W.  Burgess  Fund : 

$9,000  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6 
Railway  Co's  4%  General  Mortgage 
Bonds,  due  1995 9,000  00 

$6,000  Central  R.  R.  Co.  of  New  Jer- 
sey, 100  year  5%  General  Mortgage 
Bonds,  due  1987 7,440  00 

$17,000  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Railway  Co's  4:%  General  Mortgage 
Bonds,  due  1988 17,000  00 

$10,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  North- 
ern 4%  Joint  Bonds  (C.  B.  &  Q. 
coll.),  due  1921 10,000  00 

$20,000  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co's 

4%  (prior  Hen)  Bonds,  due  1997. . , .       20,000  00 

$6,000  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co's  (land 
grant)  4%  First  Mortgage  Bonds, 
due  1947 6,060  00 

$20,000  West  Shore  R.  R.  Co's  Guaran- 
teed 4%  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due 
2,361 20,300  00 

60  shares  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  & 

Chicago  R.  R.  Co's  Stock 10,200  00       100,000  00 


Carried  forward $365,931  17        $1,129  97 
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Brought  forward $365,931  17        $1,129  97 

Eeceived  as  an    investment   of  the 

Columbia      University      Football 

Association   Fund : 
$1,000  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 

&  St.  Louis  R.  K.  Go's  4  year  b% 

Note,  due  1911 1,000  00 

Lawyers'  Mortgage  Co's  Certificate  24, 

Series  6,257,   on   430   East    67th 

Street,  New  York,  due  1911 37  72 

Mortgage-Bond    Co's    Certificate   19, 

Series  4,  on   proi>erty  Northeast 

corner    Avenue    "B"    and    12th 

Street,  New  York,  due  1914 1,200  00 

Bond  and  Mortgage   on  property  on 

Avenue  "J,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  @ 

41^ 5,500  00 

Bond   and    Mortgage    on    632   Sixth 

Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  @  4i!C. . .        2,300  00         10,037  72 

Received  from  the  Estate  of  George  B. 

Crocker,  deceased : 
Bond  and  Mortgage  on  property  at 

Hohokus,  N.J 463,333  33 

15  shares  International  Nickel  Co's 

Stock  (stock  dividend) 1,500  00 

Received  from   the   Estate  of  John 

Stewart  Kennedy,  deceased,  as  an 

investment  of  the  John  Stewart 

Kennedy  Endowment  Fund : 
1,300  shares  Great  Northern  Iron  Ore 

Certificates 81,250  00 

1,900  shares  Great  Northern  R.  R.  Co's 

preferred  Stock 245,100  00 

3,200  shares  Northern  Pacific  R,  R. 

Co'sStock 407,200  00       733,550  00 

1,564,352  22 
General  Funds : 

Bond  and  Mortgage  on  No.  528  West 

114th  Street,  New  York,  @  5)< 28,000  00      1,592,362  23 

UNIVERSITY,   LAND,    BUILDINGS   AND 

EQUIPMENT— MORNINGSIDE : 

Avery  Architectural  Library  Building  27,478  95 

Changes  in  Library  Building 32,223  87 

Gemot  in  Hamilton  Hall— Furnishing 

and  Equiping 961  73 

Hamilton  Hall  Construction 1,295  76 

Kent  Hall,  Construction 197,359  01 

Philosophy  Building,  Construction. . . .  253,891  44 

President's  House,  Construction 3,342  37 

NEW    MEDICAL    SITE,    116th    STREET 

AND    AMSTERDAM    AVENUE, 

NEW  YORK : 
Assessments,  Riverside  Drive  Opening  477  25 

Survey 146  00 

Taxes,  1910 6,627  19  7,250  44 

Carried  forward $523,803  67  $1,503,482  19 
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Brought  forward $523,803  57  $1,593,482  19 

No.    528    WEST     114th    STREET,    NEW 
YORK: 

Brokerage  on  sale  of  property $330  00 

MortgageTax 140  00 

Legal  Expenses 54  80  524  80 

NOS.  413-415  WEST  117th  STREET,  NEW 
YORK: 

Assessment:    Riverside     Drive     and 

Parkway  Opening 33  14 

No.  419  WEST  117th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
(Deutsches  Haus) : 

Purchase  price 23,750  00 

Fire  Insurance 32  98 

Renovating 2,511  00 

Equipment  and  Maintenance,  1910-11.  841  43 

Legal  Expenses 125  45       27,260  86 

No.  421  WEST  117th  STREET,  NEW  YORK : 

Purchase  price 23,000  00 

Fire  Insurance 34  50 

Legal  Expenses 200  30       23,234  80        574,857  17 

STADIUM:    116th  AND  120th  STREETS 
AND  HUDSON  RIVER : 

Borings 1,203  00 

BARNARD  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL.— Litchfield,  Conn.  85  00 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  SCHOOL-MoRRis,  Conn.  : 

Improvements 838  46 

General  Expenses— Advances  for  1911- 

1912 

Janitor— Advances  for  1911-1912 


702  10 
32  00 

1,572  56 

7,000  00 
250,000  00 

FARM  AT  FISHKILL,  NEW  YORK : 

Purchase  price  "VanWyck"  Farm.. 

COLUMBIA  COLLEGE  NOTES 

PAYNE  FUND  : 

Advanced  to  Students  on  their  Notes..  881  00 

SHOEMAKER  FUND: 

Advanced  to  Students  on  their  Notes. .  320  00 

STUDENTS'  LOAN  FUND : 

Advanced  to  Students  on  their  Notes. .  4,951  39 

CARTWRIGHT  PRIZE : 

Advanced  for  account  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Alumni  of  the  College 

of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 500  00 

DEPOSITS  FOR  APPARATUS 52,076  86 

DEPOSITS  FOR  KEYS 1,055  10 

ELEVATED  RAILWAY  LITIGATION : 

Legal  Expenses 15  13 

GOTTSBERGER  FELLOWSHIP : 

Advance  Payment,  1911-1912 779  00 

INSURANCE,  1911-1912 158  67 

INSURANCE,  1912-1913 158  67 

INSURANCE,  1913-1914 79  33 396  67 

Carried  forward $2,489,175  07 
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Brought  forward $2,489,175  07 

OVERPAYMENT  IN  1909-1910  BY  STCT- 
DENT  OF  COLLEGE  OF  PHY- 
SICIANS AND  SURGEONS,  RE- 
FUNDED    6  00 

PUBLICATION  OF  RESULTS  OP  CAN- 
CER RESEARCH 657  20 

RENTS  RECEIVED,  1911-1912: 

Charged  with  proportion  of  Arbitra- 
tion Expenses 2,050  01 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE-Salaries: 

Salary  paid  in  1910-1911  "dependent 

on  gift "  not  received 1,000  00 

SUMMER  SESSION,  1911: 

Morningside 8,095  15 

REDEMPTION  FUND : 

Deposited  with  United  States  Trust 
Co.  of  New  York,  as  Trustees, 
towards  redemption  of  $3,000,000 
Columbia  College  4$f  Mortgage 
Bonds 100,000  00 


$2,600,983  43 
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INTEREST  ACCOUNT 

INTEREST  PAID: 

On  Columbia  College  4^  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds , $122,150  00 

On  Columbia  College  Notes 9,520  83 

On  Loubat  Annuity  Mortgage 17,920  00 

On  No.  419  West  llVth  Street  Mortgage 263  90 

Allowed  on  Special  Funds 1,062  20 

Interest  paid  in  1910-11 $150,916  93 

DEDUCT  INTEREST  APPORTIONED  to  Special 
Real  Estate  Account,  as  follows : 
Gaillard-Loubat  Library  Endowment  Fund 23,116  70 

Interest  Charged  to  the  year  1910-11 $127,800  23 
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SPECIAL  REAL  ESTATE  ACCOUNT 

WILLIAMSBiRIDGB  PROPERTY: 

June  30, 1910— To  Balance Br.       $184,254  25 

June  30, 1911— To  Deficit  Income Dr.  5,313  89 

To  Balance,  Dr $189,568  14 

LOUBAT  PROPERTT-503-11  BROADWAY: 

June  30, 1910— To  Balance Dr.      $588,215  57 

June  30, 1911— By  Surplus  Income Cr.  7,479  20 

To  Balance,  Dr $580,736  37 
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SUMMARY 

Personal  Estate,  June  30,  1910 $507,337  62 

EDUCATIONAL   EXPENSES   AND 
ADMINISTRATION : 
General  Income,  1910-11  (Sched- 
ule 3,  page  8) $1,821,556  14 

Portion  of  Rents  Receivable  on 
"Judgment  Leases"  credited  to 
Personal  Estate  to  meet  Arbi- 
tration Expenses  (details  in 
Schedule  6,  last  item) 42,064  00 

$1,863,620  14 

Current  Expenses  chargeable 

against  General  Income  of  the 
Corporation  for  1910-11  (Sum- 
mary of  Schedule  7,  first  col- 
umn, page  33) 1,418,535  63 

Interest  Account :  Debit  balance 
(Schedule  10,  page  44) 127,800  23 

1,546,335  86 


Surplus,  1910-11 317,284  28 

Elevated  Railway  Litigation 234,709  92 


551,994  20 


Personal  Estate,  June  30, 1911 $1,059,331  72 
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PRINCIPAL  OF  SPECIAL  FUNDS 

ADAMS  (ERNEST  KEMPTON)  FUND  FOR  PHYSICAL  RESEARCH: 
Gift  of  Edward  D.  Adams,  in  memory  of  his  son,  the  late  Ernest 
Kempton  Adams.  Such  part  of  the  income  as  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Trustees  to  be  applied  to  the  stipend  of  the 
Research  Fellow  pursuing  researches  in  the  Physical  Sciences 
or  in  their  practical  applications;  the  income  received  in  ex- 
cess of  such  stipend  to  be  used  in  the  publication  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  results  of  the  investigation  carried  on  by  such 
FeUows.    Established  1904 850,000  00 

AVERY  ARCHITECTURAL  FUND: 

Gift  of  Samuel  P.  Avery  and  Mary  Ogden  Avery  in  memory  of 
their  deceased  son,  Henry  Ogden  Avery.  The  income  of  the 
fund  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  relating  to  archi 
tecture,  decorations  and  allied  arts.  Established  1890,  and 
augmented  on  1910  by  $20,000 50,000  00 

BARNARD  FELLOWSHIP  FUND : 

Legacy  from  the  late  President  Barnard  to  establish  the  "  Bar- 
nard Fellowship  for  encouraging  Scientific  Research."  Estab- 
lished 1889 10,000  00 

BARNARD  LIBRARY  FUND : 

The  residuary  estate  of  the  late  President  Barnard  was  left  to 
the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College  to  constitute  a  fund  under 
the  name  of  the  "  Barnard  Fund  for  the  Increase  of  the  Li- 
brary," the  income  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  books,  especially  those  relating  to  physical  and  astronom- 
ical science ;  but  out  of  the  income  of  this  fund  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  is  to  be  applied  in  procuring  a  gold  medal 
of  the  bullion  value  of  not  less  than  $200,  to  be  styled  the 
"  Barnard  Medal  for  Meritorious  Service  to  Science,"  to  be 
awarded  every  five  years  on  the  judgment  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  of  the  United  States.  The  medal  will  be 
next  awarded  in  June,  1915.    Established  1889 59,501  64 

BARNARD  (MARGARET)  FUND: 

The  residuary  estate  of  the  lat<j  Margaret  Barnard,  widow  of  the 
late  President  Barnard,  was  left  to  the  Trustees  of  Columbia 
College,  "to  augment  the  sum  left  by  my  late  husband." 
Established  1892 16,231  67 

BECK  FUNDS: 

The  late  Charles  Bathgate  Beck  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $10,000 
to  be  applied  as'  follows :  $2,000  to  found  one  free  scholar- 
ship, the  income  to  be  applied  "  to  the  free  yearly  tuition  and 
education  in  said  College  of  one  student  forever,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  rules  of  said  College  and  said 
Trustees  shall  prescribe."  The  income  of  the  remaining 
$8,000  to  be  used  for  an  annual  prize  "to  the  student  in  the 
Law  School  who  shall  pass  the  best  examination  in  Real 
Estate  Law."    Established  1899. 

Beck  Scholarship  Fund $2,000  00 

Beck  Prize  Fund $8,000  00  10,000  00 

Carried  forward $195,733  31 
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Brought  forward $195,733  31 

BEER  (JULIUS)  LECTURE  FUND: 

Legacy  of  the  late  Julius  Beer,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be 
applied  to  providing  lectures  at  intervals  not  exceeding  three 
years,  by  lecturers  nominated  by  the  Faculty  of  Political 
Science  and  confirmed  by  the  Trustees.    Established  1903. . .  10,000  00 

BENNETT  PRIZE  FUND : 

Gift  of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  the  income,  or  a  medal  of  equal 
value,  to  be  given  for  "an  essay  in  English  prose  upon  some 
subject  of  contemporaneous  interest  in  the  domestic  or  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States."    Established  1893 1,000  00 

BERGH  (HENRY)  FUND: 

Anonymous  Gift,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  inculcating  of  a 
spirit  of  kindness  and  consideration  toward  the  lower  ani- 
mals.   Established   1907 100,000  00 

BLUMENTHAL  ENDOWMENT  FUND : 

Gift  of  George  Blumenthal  for  the  endowment  of  a  (^air  of 

Politics.    Established  190G 100,075  00 

BLUMENTHAL  (GEORGE,  Jr.)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mre.  George  Blumenthal,  the  income  to  be 
awarded  to  students  of  Medicine  to  cover  the  cost  of  tuition, 
or  for  other  purposes.    Established  1909 14,600  00 

BULL  (WILLIAM  T.)  MEMORIAL  FUND: 

From  the  William  T.  Bull  Memorial  Fund  Committee  in  honor  of 
the  late  William  T.  Bull,  M.D.,  the  income  to  be  applied  to 
meet  the  cost  of  conducting  original  research  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Surgery.    Established  1911..  32,110  45 

BUNNER  PRIZE  FUND : 

Gift  of  friends  of  the  late  Henry  Cuyler  Bunner,  the  income  to 
be  used  to  provide  every  year  the  "  H.  C.  Bunner  Medal,"  to 
be  given  to  the  student  who  shall  present  the  best  essay  on  an 
assigned  subject  in  American  Literature.    Established  1896..  1,000  00 

BURGESS  (JOHN  W.)  FUND : 

Gift  of  Anonymous  Donors  to  the  general  endowment  of  the 

University.    Established  1910 100,000  00 

BUT1.ER  (RICHARD)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND : 

G'^t  of  Mrs.  Richard  Butler  in  memory  of  her  deceased  husband, 
Richard  Butler.  Open  to  students  born  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Established  1903 6,000  00 

CAMPBELL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND : 

Gift  of  $3,000  each  from  Miss  Maria  L.  Campbell  and  Miss  Cath- 
erine B.  Campbell  for  the  establishment  of  two  seholai-ships 
in  the  College,  in  memory  of  Robert  B.  Campbell,  of  the  Class 
of  1844,  and  Henry  P.  CampbeU,  of  the  Class  of  1847.  Estab- 
lished 1900  6,000  00 


Carried  forward $565,427  76 
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Brought  forward $565,427  76 

CARPENTIER  (EDWARD  R.)  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Maria  H.  Williamson  for  the  endowment  of  a  "Pro- 
fessorship, or  an  endowed  lectureship,  on  the  origins  and 
growth  of  ciyilizations  among  men."    Established  1906 250,000  00 

CARPENTIER  (JAMES  S.)  FUND  : 

Gift  from  General  H.  W.  Carpentier  to  establish  a  fund  in  mem- 
ory of  his  brother,  James  S.  Carpentier,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Law  School.    Established  1903 300,000  00 

CARPENTIER  (R.  S.)  FUND: 

Gift  from  General  H.  W.  Carpentier  towards  a  professorship  in 
the  Medical  School,  in  memory  of  Reuben  S.  Carpentier. 
EstabUshed  1904 100,000  00 

CENTER  FUND : 

Gift  of  Mary  E.  Ludlow,  in  memory  of  her  son,  the  late  Robert 
Center,  the  income  to  be  applied  either  to  the  salary  of  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  Music,  or  to  be  used  in  any  one  or  more  of  these 
ways  or  such  other  ways  as  shall  in  the  judgment  of  the  Trus- 
tees tend  most  effectively  to  elevate  the  standard  of  musical 
instruction  in  the  United  States,  and  to  offer  the  most  favor- 
able opportunities  for  acquiring  instruction  of  the  highest 
order.    Estabhshed  1896 178,046  50 

CHANDLER  (CHARLES  FREDERICK)  FUND  : 

From  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  University  to  establish  this  fund 
in  honor  of  Professor  Charles  Frederick  Chandler,  the  income 
to  be  applied  to  the  delivery  and  publication  of  at  least  one 
public  lecture  each  year  on  some  phase  of  the  science  of 
Chemistry,  etc.    Established  1910 5,000  00 

CHANLER  PRIZE  FUND : 

Bequest  of  J.  Winthrop  Chanler,  of  the  Class  of  1847,  to  found 
an  annual  prize  for  "the  best  original  manuscript  essay  in 
English  prose  on  the  History  of  Civil  Government  of  Amer- 
ica, or  some  other  historical  subject."    Established  1877 1,00000 

CLARK  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND : 

Bequest  of  the  late  Alonzo  Clark,  M.D.,  formerly  President  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  discovery  of  new  facts  in  medical  science. 
First  prize  bestowed  October  1, 1894 14,000  00 

CLASS  OF  1848  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND : 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  friend,  1902 10,000  00 

CLASS  OF  1885,  SCHOOL  OF  MINES,  FUND : 

Gift  of  the  Class  of  1885,  School  of  Mines,  in  celebration  of  the 
twenty-flfth  anniversary  of  their  graduation,  the  income  to 
be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  a  Scholarship  in  the  Schools 
of  Applied  Science.    Established  1910 7,000  00 

Carried  forward $1,430,474  26 
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Brought  forward $1,430,474  26 

COLUMBIA  FELLOWSHIP  FUND : 

Established  by  the  Trustees  for  a  traveling  fellowship  in  the  De- 
partment of  Architecture  in  recognition  of  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  F.  Augustus  Schennerhom.  of  the  Class  of  1868,  to  this 
Department.  The  feUowship  is  awarded  in  even-numbered 
years.    Established  1889 13,000  00 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  FOOTBALL  ASSOCIATION  FUND  : 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  trust  created  by  the  Columbia 
University  Football  Association,  the  income  to  be  ai»]jlied 
towards  the  support  of  athletic  teams  or  crews  representing 
Columbia  University  in  intercollegiate  sports.  Established 
1911 10,037  72 

COLUMBIA  HUDSON-FULTON  PRIZE  FUND : 

Gift  of  the  representatives  of  the  various  Committees  having 
charge  of  the  reception  given  on  the  University  grounds  in 
October,  1909,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hudson- Fulton 
Celebration  Commission,  the  income  to  be  used  for  an  annual 
prize,  or  prizes,  to  be  known  as  the  Columbia  Hudson-Fulton 
Prize,  or  Prizes,  for  an  athletic  event.    Established  1909 1,000  00 

CONVERS  (E.  B.)  PRIZE  FUND : 

Gift  of  Miss  Alice  Convers  and  Miss  Clara  B.  Convers  to  endow, 
in  memory  of  their  brother,  Ebeuezer  Buckingham  Convers, 
of  the  Class  of  1866,  a  prize  in  the  Columbia  Law  School.  Es- 
tablished 1906 1,000  00 

COTHEAL  FUND : 

Gift  of  Mrs.  James  R.  Swords  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Lawrence  as  a 
memorial  to  their  brother,  Alexander  I.  Cotheal,  the  income 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  the  Oriental  Lan- 
guages, or  relating  to  Oriental  countries.    Established  1896. .  6,000  00 

CROCKER  (GEORGE)  SPECIAL  RESEARCH  FUND: 

Bequest  of  the  late  George  Crocker,  the  income  to  be  used  in 

Cancer  Research.    Established  1911 693,333  33 

CURRIER  (NATHANIEL)  FUND : 

Legacy  of  Lura  Currier,  to  establish  the  Nathaniel  Currier  Fund, 
the  income  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
Library.    Established  1908 50,000  00 

CURTIS  FELLOWSHIP  FUND : 

Gift  of  the  George  William  Curtis  Memorial  Committee  to  estab- 
lish a  fellowship  in  the  School  of  Political  Science  in  Colum- 
bia University,  to  bear  the  name  and  to  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory of  the  late  George  WilUam  Curtis;  the  holder  of  the 
fellowship  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  science  of 
government,  with  a  special  view  to  its  application  to  the 
then  existing  condition  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  State 
or  City  of  New  York,  and  to  publish  a  monograph  on  some 
subject  relating  to  the  then  existing  condition  of  the  United 
States,  etc.    Established  1899 10,000  00 

Caniod  forward $2,214,845  31 
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CURTIS  (GEORGE  WILLIAM)  MEDALS  FUND : 

Gift  from  an  associate  of  George  "William  Curtis  in  the  Ci\'il  Ser- 
vice Reform  work,  1902 1,300  00 

DaCOSTA  professorship  fund  : 

The  late  Charles  M.  DaCosta,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1855, 
bequeathed  to  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College  $100,000. 
Of  this  sum,  the  Trustees,  on  October  6,  1891,  for  the  en- 
dowment of  a  chair  in  the  Department  of  Biology,  set  apart 
$80,000,  which  has  been  increased  by  the  profits  of  certain 
investments  to 86,576  83 

DARLING  (EDWARD  A.)  PRIZE  FUND : 

Bequest  of  the  late  Edward  A.  Darling,  formerly  Superintendent 
of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  the  income  to  be  awai-ded  as  a 
prize  each  year  at  Commencement  to  that  student  of  the 
senior  class  in  Engineering  whose  work  during  his  course  of 
study  is  voted  by  his  classmates  to  have  been  the  most  honest 
and  thorough.    Established  1903 1,000  00 

DEAN  LUNG  PROFESSORSHIP  OF  CHINESE  FUND : 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  friend  to  found  a  department  of  Chinese 
Languages,  Literatures,  Religion  and  Law,  and  especially  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Professorship  to  be  known  as  the  Dean 
Lung  Professorship  of  Chinese.    Established  1901 225,000  00 

DRISLER  CLASSICAL  FUND : 

Gift  of  Seth  Low,  formerly  President  of  the  University,  for  the 
endowment  of  the  "Henry  Drisler  Classical  Fund"  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  maps,  charts,  busts  and  such  other  equip- 
ment as  will  tend  to  make  instruction  in  the  classics  more 
interesting  and  effective.     Established  1894 10,000  00 

DU  BOIS  (DOCTOR  ABRAM)  MEMORIAL  FUND : 

Gift  of  "William  A.  Du  Bois,  Matthew  B.  Du  Bois  and  Katharine 
Du  Bois  in  memory  of  their  father.  Doctor  Abram  Du  Bois, 
the  income  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  a  fellowship 
to  be  known  as  the  Doctor  Abram  Du  Bois  Fellowship,  to  be 
open  to  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
devoting  himself  to  the  subject  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  Estab- 
lished 1910 18,000  00 

DYCKMAN  FUND : 

Gift  of  Isaac  Michael  Dyckman  in  memory  of  his  uncles.  Dr. 
Jacob  Dyckman  and  Dr.  James  Dyckman,  both  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  to  establish  the  "  Dyckman  Fund 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Biological  Research,"  "the  interest 
derived  therefrom  to  be  devoted  annually  to  such  object  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  gift,  as  shall  be  recommended 
by  the  Department  of  Zoology  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent."   Established  1899 10,000  00 

EARLE  PRIZE  FUND : 

Gift  of  the  Earle  Memorial  Committee  to  establish  the  Earle 

Prize  in  Classics.    Established  1907 907  87 


Carried  forward $2,567,630  01 
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EATON  PROFESSORSHIP  FUND  : 

Legacy  from  the  lute  Dorman  B.  Eaton  to  endow  and  maintain 
a  Professorship  of  Jfunicipal  Science  and  Administration  in 
the  College.    Established  1903 100,000  00 

GARTH  MEMORIAL  FUND : 

Gift  of  Horace  E.  Garth  to  establish  a  fellowship  in  Political 
Economy  in  memory  of  his  son,  the  late  Granville  W.  Garth. 
Established  1904 16,250  00 

GEBHARD  FUND : 

Bequest  of  Frederick  Gebhard  to  found  a  Professorship  of  Ger- 
man Language  and  Literature.    Established  1843 20,000  00 

GERMAN  LECTURE  FUND: 

Gifts  for  an  endowment  for  Public  Lectures  in  German  at  the 
University,  the  income  to  be  used  for  advertising,  printing, 
slides,  etc.    Established  1901 1,000  00 

GILDER  (RICHARD  WATSON)  FUND  FOR  THE  PROMOTION 
OF  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP: 

Contributions  by  the  friends  of  the  late  Richard  Watson  Gilder 
to  establish  this  fund  in  his  honor,  the  income  to  be  used  to 
enable  succeeding  classes  of  students  to  devote  themselves  as 
"  Gilder  Fellows  "  to  the  investigation  and  study  of  political 
and  social  conditions  in  this  country  and  abroad,  etc. 
Established  1911 45,362  51 

GOLDSCHMIDT  (SAMUEL  ANTHONY)  FELLOWSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  George  B.  Goldschmidt,  to  establish  this  fund,  in  memory 
of  Samuel  Anthony  Goldschmidt,  of  the  Class  of  1868,  the 
income  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  a  fellowship  in 
Chemistry.    Established  1908 16,250  00 

GOTTHEIL  (GUSTAV)  LECTURESHIP  FUND: 

Gift  from  Temple  Emanu-El  to  establish  this  lectureship,  the 
holder  of  which  is  to  be  nominated  by  the  Professors  in  the 
Department  of  Semitic  Languages,  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  Trustees.    Betablished  1903 10,000  00 

GOTTSBERGER  (CORNELIUS  HEENEY)  FELLOWSHIP  FUND : 
Bequest  of  EUen  Josephine  Banker  to  establish  a  fellowship  to 
bear  the  name  and  be  in  memory  of  her  deceased  brother, 
Cornelius  Heeney  Gottsberger.    Established  1904 9,500  00 

HARRIMAN  (REVEREND  ORLANDO)  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  children  of  the  late  Reverend  Orlando  Harriman, 
of  the  Class  of  1835,  as  a  memorial  to  their  father,  the  income, 
until  further  action  by  the  Trustees,  to  be  applied  to  the 
salary  of  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English.  Established 
1908 102,500  00 

HARSEN  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND : 

Founded  by  the  late  Jacob  Hansen,  M.D.,  in  1859,  the  income  to 
be  given  in  prizes.  Under  an  order  of  the  N.  Y.  Supreme 
Court  in  1903,  the  income  is  thereafter  to  be  used  for  scholar- 
ships in  the  Medical  School,  to  be  known  as  the  Harsen 
Scholarships 31,114  10 

Carried  forward $2,010,606  62 
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ILLIG  FUND : 

Bequest  of  WiUiam  C.  lUig,  of  the  Class  of  1882,  School  of  Mines, 
the  income  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  prizes  to  be 
awarded  to  students  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  School  of 
Mines,  who  shall,  in  the  judgment  of  the  faculty,  have  merited 
the  same  by  commendable  proficiency  in  such  scientific  sub- 
jects as  the  Faculty  may  designate.    Established  1898 2,000  00 

INDO-IRANIAN  FUND: 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor  to  found  this  Fund,  the  income  to 
be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Department  of  Indo- 
Tranian  Languages.    Established  1908 15,000  00 

JACOBI  WARD  FUND : 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor  "  to  endow  a  ward  for  children  in 
the  Roosevelt  Hospital."  Established  in  1899  as  a  memorial 
to  the  donor's  wife  and  in  honor  of  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi 50,000  00 

JAMES  (D.  WILLIS)  FUND : 

Bequest  of  D.  Willis  James,  the  income  to  be  applied,  until 
further  action  by  the  Trustees,  to  the  salary  of  the  Professor 
of  Geology.    Established  1908 100,000  00 

KENNEDY  (JOHN  STEWART)  ENDOWMENT  FUND: 

On  account  of  the  legacy  of  the  late  John  Stewart  Kennedy,  a 

Trustee  of  Columbia  College,  1903  to  1909.  Received  1910-11       1,975,000  00 

LAW  BOOK  TRUST  FUND : 

Created  by  act  of  the  Trustees  on  March  5, 1900,  by  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Alexander  Cole's  gift  ($1,500),  John  J.  Jenkins 
Legacy  ($500);  John  McKeon  Fund  ($1,000),  Samson  Simpson 
Fund  ($1,000)  and  Edgar  J.  Nathan  Gift  ($250),  the  income 
to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  law  books,  and  by  act  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  October  2,  1907,  by  adding  the  Payne 
Law  Gift  ($1,000) 5,250  00 

LAW  SCHOOL  ALUMNI  FUND  FOR  THE  LIBRARY : 

Anonymous  Gift,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  increase  of  the 

lawlibrary.    Established  1911 2,500  00 

LOUBAT  FUND : 

Gift  of  Joseph  F.  Loubat  for  prizes  to  be  given  every  five  years 
for  works  in  the  EngUsh  Language  on  the  History,  Geography, 
Archaeology,  Ethnology,  Philology  or  Numismatics  of  North 
America.  First  prize,  $1,000;  second  prize,  $400.  Estab- 
lished 1892 7,000  00 

LOUBAT  PROFESSORSHIP  FUND : 

Gift  from  Joseph  F.  Loubat  to  establish  the  Loubat  Professor- 
ship in  American  Archaeology.    Established  1903 100,000  00 

MATHEMATICAL  PRIZE  FUND : 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Louis  T.  Hoyt,  to  establish  this  fund  in  memory  of 
her  nephew,  John  Dash  Van  Buren,  Jr.,  of  the  Class  of  1905. 
Established  1906 5,000  00 

Carried  forward $5,181,356  62 
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McKIM  FELLOWSHIP  FUND : 

Gift  of  Charles  F.  McKim  for  two  traveling  fellowships  in  the 
Department  of  Architecture.  The  fellowships  are  awarded 
in  odd-numbered  years.    Established  in  1889 20,000  00 

MEMBER  OF  CLASS  OF  '85  FUND  : 

Gift  of  Grant  Squires,  of  the  Class  of  1885.  the  income  to  be 
awarded  every  five  years  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  sociolog- 
ical investigation  that  promises  results  of  a  scientific  value. 
Established  1895 Ii050  00 

MILLER  (GUY  B.)  FUND  : 

Bequest  of  the  late  Guy  B.  Miller,  of  the  Class  of  1898.  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  for  general  purposes  of  the  Medical 
School.    Established  1904 10.000  00 

MITCHELL  (WILLIAM)  FELLOWSHIP  FUND : 

Legacy  of  the  late  Benjamin  D.  SiUiman  to  establish,  in  honor  and 
memory  of  his  friend,  William  Mitchell,  deceased,  the  William 
Mitchell  Fellowship  Fund  in  Letters  or  Science.  Established 
1908 10,000  00 

MOFFAT  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND : 

Legacy  from  WiUiam  B.  Moffat.  M.D..  of  the  Class  of  1838,  "  for 
the  purpose  of  one  or  more  scholarships  for  the  education  and 
instruction  of  one  or  more  indigent  students."  Established 
1862 2,000  00 

MOSENTHAL  FELLOWSHIP  FUND : 

Gift  of  the  friends  of  the  late  Joseph  Mosenthal,  to  found  a  fel- 
lowship in  Music.    Established  1898 7,500  00 

ORDRONAUX  (JOHN)  FUND: 

Legacy  from  Dr.  John  Ordronaux,  deceased,  to  establish  prizes 
in  the  Law  School,  to  be  presented  either  annually,  or 
bi-annually,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees.  Established 
1909 3.000  00 

PERKINS  FELLOWSHIP  FUND : 

Legacy  from  Willard  B.  Perkins,  the  income  to  be  expended  every 
four  years  for  a  traveling  fellowship  in  the  Architectural  De- 
partment. Established  1898.  The  fellowship  will  be  next 
awarded  in  June,  1914 5,700  00 

PHILOLEXIAN  CENTENNIAL  WASHINGTON  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  to  the  Philolexian  Society  from  J.  Ackerman  Coles,  of  the 
Class  of  1864,  the  accumulated  income  to  be  expended  every 
four  years  for  a  duplicate  of  the  life-size  bronze  bust  of 
George  Washington,  modeled  from  life  at  Mount  Vernon,  by 
Jean  Antoine  Houdon.  Bust  to  be  cast  at  the  Barbedienne 
Foundry,  Paris,  France,  and  to  be  given  to  that  member  of 
the  Philolexian  Society,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President 
of  the  University,  the  President  of  the  Society  and  a  third 
man  of  their  choosing,  shall  be  deemed  most  worthy,  upon  his 
delivery  of  an  original  patriotic  address.    Established  1902. . .  1,000  00 

PHILOLEXIAN  PRIZE  FUND : 

From  the  Philolexian  Society,  the  income  to  be  paid  to  the  Society 

for  prizes.    Established  1Q03-4 1,376  80 

Carried  forward $5,242,983  42 
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PHG:NIX  LEGACY: 

On  account  of  one-third  part  of  the  residuary  estate  of  the  late 
Stephen  Whitney  Phoenix,  bequeathed  to  Columbia  College  in 
1881 208,390  22 

PROUDFIT  (ALEXANDER  MONCRIEF)  FELLOWSHIP  FUND : 

Legacy  from  the  late  Alexander  Moncrief  Proudflt,  of  the  Class 
of  1892,  to  found  a  fellowship  for  the  encouragement  of 
study  in  English  Literature,  to  be  known  as  the  "Alexander 
Moncrief  Proudflt  Fellowship  in  Letters,"  to  be  held  only  by 
such  persons  as,  being  the  sons  of  native-born  American 
parents,  shall  have  taken  the  degi-ee  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  after 
a  three  years'  residence  in  Columbia  College,  and  shall,  while 
enjoying  such  fellowship,  or  the  income  thereof,  remain  un- 
married.   Established  1899 15,000  00 

PROUDFIT  (MARIA  McLEAN)  FELLOWSHIP  FUND  IN  MEDICINE: 
Legacy  from  the  late  Alexander  Moncrief  Proudflt,  of  the  Class 
of  1892,  to  found  a  fellowship  to  be  known  as  the  "Maria 
McLean  Proudflt  Fellowship,"  to  be  held  only  by  such  persons 
as,  being  the  sons  of  native-born  American  parents,  shall, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, pursue  advanced  studies  in  Medicine,  and  shall,  while 
enjoying  such  fellowship,  or  the  income  thereof,  remain  un- 
married.   Established  1899 15,000  00 

PULITZER  (JOSEPH)  FUND  FOR  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM : 

Gift  from  Joseph  Pulitzer  to  establish  and  endow  a  School  of 

Journalism  in  Columbia  University.    Established  1903 1,046,015  62 

PULITZER  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND : 

Gift  of  $100,000  by  Joseph  Pulitzer  to  found  thirty  scholarships 
for  graduates  of  City  Grammar  Schools ;  one-half  the  sum  to 
be  used  on  improvements  on  the  new  site  at  116th  Street. 
Established  1893 50,448  75 

ROLKER  (CHARLES  M.,  Jb.)  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Rolker,  the  annual  income  to  constitute 
a  prize  to  be  publicly  awarded  on  Class  Day  of  each  year  to 
that  member  of  the  graduating  class  in  Columbia  College 
who,  in  the  judgment  of  his  classmates,  has  proven  himself 
most  worthy  of  special  distinction  as  an  undergraduate  stu- 
dent, either  because  of  his  industry  and  success  as  a  scholar, 
or  because  of  his  helpful  participation  in  student  activities, 
or  because  of  pre-eminence  in  athletic  sports.  Established 
1909 1.000  00 

ROOSEVELT  (THEODORE)  PROFESSORSHIP  FUND : 

Gift  of  James  Speyer  as  an  endowment  of  a  Professorship  of 
American  History  and  Institutions  in  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin.   Established  1905 50,000  00 

SCHERMERHORN  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Bequest  of  John  J.  Schermerhorn,  of  the  Class  of  1825,  "for  the 
purpose  of  free  scholarships,  the  nomination  to  which  shall 
vest  in  my  nearest  male  relative  in  each  generation  during 
his  lifetime."    Established  1877 5,000  00 

Carried  forward $6,633,838  01 
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SCHIFF  FELLOWSHIP  FUND : 

Gift  of  Jacob  H.  Schiflf  to  found  a  fellowship  in  the  School  of 
Political  Science,  to  be  annually  awarded  by  the  Faculty  on 
the  nomination  of  the  donor  or  his  eldest  living  male  descend- 
ant, eto.    Established  1898 15,000  00 

SCHIFF  (JACOB  H.)  ENDOWMENT  FUND : 

Gift  of  Jacob  H.  Schiff  for  the  endowment  of  a  Professorship  of 
Social  Economy  in  order  to  make  possible  a  close  afhliation 
between  Columbia  University  and  the  New  York  School  of 

Philanthropy.    Established  1905 100.000  00 

SCHURZ  (CARL)  FELLOWSHIP  FUND  : 

From  the  Carl  Schurz  Fund  Committee  in  honor  of  Carl  Schurz. 

Established  1900 10,000  00 

SCHUEZ  (CARL)  LIBRARY  FUND: 

From  the  Carl  Schurz  Fund  Committee  in  honor  of  Carl  Schurz, 
the  income  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books,  maps, 
pamphlets  and  the  like,  in  the  field  of  the  German  Language 
and  Literature.    Established  1900 10,000  00 

SEIDL  FUND : 

The  proceeds  of  a  memorial  performance  held  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  on  March  23,  1899,  in  honor  of  the  late  An- 
ton Seidl,  the  income  of  the  fund  to  be  paid  to  Mrs.  Seidl 
during  her  lifetime,  and  thereafter,  "to  be  awarded  at  least 
every  second  year  to  the  most  promising  candidate,  either 
man  or  woman,  prepared  to  devote  himself,  or  herself,  to  the 
study  of  musical  composition  at  Columbia  University,  or 
elsewhere  in  this  country,  or  abroad." 12,000  00 

SHOEMAKER  (WILLIAM  BROCK)  FUND: 

Gift  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  William  Brock  Shoemaker,  of  the 
Class  of  1902,  in  Columbia  College,  established  jointly  by  his 
wife,  Ella  de  Peyster  Shoemaker,  and  his  father,  Henry  F. 
Shoemaker,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  self- 
supporting  students.    Established  1908 10,000  00 

SLOANE  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN  FUND : 

Gift  of  William  D.  Sloane  and  Emily  Thorn  Sloane,  his  wife,  as  an 
endowment  to  the  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women,  to  make  all  its 
beds  free  in  perpetuity.    Established  in  1889 475.000  00 

SMITH  PRIZE  FUND,  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE : 

Gift  of  relatives,  friends  and  pupils  of  the  late  Joseph  Mather 
Smith,  M.D.,  as  a  memorial  of  his  services  as  Professor  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  from  1826  to  1866.  An 
annual  prize  of  8100  is  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay  on 
the  subject  for  the  j'ear  by  an  alumnus  of  the  College 2,337  81 

STEVENS  PRIZE  FUND,  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE : 

Established  by  the  late  Alexander  Hodgson  Stevens,  formerly 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  The 
income  of  the  fund  is  awarded  every  three  years  for  the  best 
medical  essay  covering  original  research  as  determined  by 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  prize.  To  be  next  awarded  in 
June,  1912 1,899  88 

STOKES  (CAROLINE  PHELPS)  FU:ND: 

Legacy  from  the  late  Caroline  Phelps  Stokes,  the  income  to  be 
used  for  lectures,  prizes  or  essays  by  the  students  of 
Columbia,  Barnard  and  Teachers  Colleges.    Established  1910.  20,000  00 

Carried  forward $7,290,075  70 
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Brought  forward $7,290,075  70 

STUAET  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

The  gift  of  Mrs.  Cornelia  A.  Atwill,  in  memory  of  her  grandsons, 
Sidney  Barculo  Stuart,  of  the  Class  of  1880,  and  Eugene  Tol- 
man  Stuart,  of  the  Class  of  1881,  to  found  two  scholarships  in 
the  College,  to  be  known  as  "  Stuart  Scholarships."  Estab- 
lished 1895 6,000  00 

TOPPAN  PRIZE  FUND : 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Toppan,  to  establish  this  fund  in  memory  of 
her  late  husband,  Robert  Noxon  Toppan.  The  income  to  be 
used  annually  in  providing  the  Robert  Noxon  Toppan  Prize 
in  the  School  of  Law.    Established  1904 4,000  00 

TROWBRIDGE  FELLOWSHIP  FUND : 

Gift  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  School  of  Mines  as  a 
Memorial  of  the  late  Professor  Trowbridge,  to  establish  the 
"  William  Petit  Trowbridge  Fellowship  in  Engineering."  The 
income  of  the  fund,  to  be  not  less  than  $500  per  year,  is 
payable  to  the  widow  of  Professor  Trowbridge  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Trustees.    Established  1893 10,000  00 

TRUST  FUND  FOR  PSYCHOLOGY : 

Gift  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  as  an  endowment  of  the  head 
professorship  of  the  Psychological  Department  of  Columbia 
University.    Established  1899 100,000  00 

TYNDALL  FELLOWSHIP  FUND : 

Gift  of  the  late  Professor  John  Tyndall,  of  London,  the  income  to 
be  applied  to  the  support  of  "American  pupils  who  may  have 
shown  decided  talent  in  Physics,  etc."    Established  1885 10,945  60 

VAN  AMRINGE  (PROFESSOR)  MATHEMATICAL  PRIZE  FUND : 
Gift  of  George  G.  DeWitt,  of  the  Class  of  1867,  to  establish  this 
fund,  the  annual  income  to  constitute  the  Professor  Van 
Amringe  Mathematical  Prize  in  Columbia  College.    Estab- 
lished 1910 2,500  00 

VANDERBILT  CLINIC  ENDOWMENT  FUND: 

Gift  of  Cornelius,  William  K.,  Frederick  W.  and  G«orge  W. 
Vanderbilt,  as  a  perpetual  memorial  to  their  father,  the  late 
William  H.  Vanderbilt,  as  an  endowment  for  the  Vanderbilt 
ainic.    Established  1896 115,000  00 

WARING  FUND : 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1898,  raised  by  public  subscription  the 
sum  of  $100,000  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  late  George 
E.  Waring.  The  income  of  the  fund  (to  be  not  less  than 
$4,000  per  year)  is  to  be  paid  semi-annually  to  the  widow  and 
daughter  of  Colonel  Waring  during  their  lifetime,  and  there- 
after "the  income  shall  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  instruc- 
tion in  municipal  affairs  in  such  manner  as  the  President  and 
Board  of  Trustees  of  said  College  may  direct." 

For  Mrs.  Waring $50,000  00 

For  Miss  Waring 50,000  00         100,000  00 

WHB^LOCK  (GEORGE  G.)  FUND: 

4'ift  of  Mrs.  George  G.  Wheelock  and  William  H.  Wheelock,  to 
establish,  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  George  G.  Wheelock,  the 
George  G.  Wheelock  Fund,  the  income  to  be  used  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Department  of  Physiology.    Established  1907. .  5,000  00 

$7,643,521  20 
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INTESTMENT  OF  SPECIAL  AND  GENERAL  FUNDS  IN 
PERSONAL  SECURITIES 


I— Special  Funds 

BONDS 

$9,000  Atchi8on,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co'8  4 

per  cent.  General  Mortgage  100  Year  Bonds,  due 

1995 $9,000  00 

4,000  Belleville  &  Carondelet  R.  R.  Co's  6  per  cent. 

First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1923 4,574  00 

18,000  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  R.  R.  Co's  5 

per  cent.  General  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  due  1937  17,940  32 
20,000  Bush  Terminal  Co's  4  per  cent.  First  Mort- 
gage 50  Year  Bonds,  due  1952 20,000  00 

5,000  Canada  Southern  R.  R.  Co's  5  per  cent.  Second 

Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1913 5,000  00 

50,000  Central  Leather  Co's  5  per  cent.  First  Lien  20 

Year  Gold  Bonds,  due  1925 49,625  00 

26,000  Central  R.  R.  Co.  of  New  Jersey  5  per  cent. 

Consolidated  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1987 27,440  00 

1,000  Central  R.  R.  Co.  of  New  Jersey  5  per  cent. 

100  Year  General  Mortgage  Bond,  due  1987 1,000  00 

50,000  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co's  4^  per  cent. 

General  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1992 53,987  50 

1,000  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co's  5  per  cent.  First 

Mortgage  Gold  Bond,  due  1940  (Craig  Valley 

Branch)  1,000  00 

33,000  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  Railway 

Co's  Certificates  for  4  per  cent.  First  Mortgage 

Bonds,  due 31,931  17 

10,000  Chicago  &  Northwestern  R.  R.  Co's  4  per  cent. 

Extension  Bonds,  due  1 926 10,000  00 

250,000  Chicago  &  Northwestern  R.  R.  Co's  5  per  cent. 

Sinking  Fund  Debenture  Bonds,  due  1933 250,000  00 

17,000  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Co's 

4  per  cent.  General  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1988 . .  17,000  00 

75,000  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  R.  R.  Co's  5  per  cent. 

First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1937 75,000  00 

6,000  Georgia  Pacific  R.  R.  Co's  6  per  cent.  First 

Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1922 6,885  00 

24,000  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co's  4  per  cent.  Bonds, 

due  1953 21,950  67 

10,000  Lehigh  &  Hudson  River  R.  R.  Co's  6  per  cent. 

(reduced  to  5  per  cent.)  First  Mortgage  Gold 

Bonds,  due  1911 10,000  00 

Carried  forward $612,333  66 
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28,000  Lehigh  Valley  E.  K.  Go's  4^^  per  cent.  First 

Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1940 28,000  00 

10,000  Lehigh  Valley  Terminal  R.  R.  Go's  5  per  cent. 

First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  due  1941 10,000  00 

29,000  Manhattan  Railway  Go's  4  per  cent.  GonsoU- 

dated  Bonds,  due  1990 27,948  75 

225,000  Michigan  Gentral  R.  R.  Go's  (Detroit  &  Bay 

Gity)  5  per  cent.  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1931  225,000  00 

25,000  New  Jersey  Jimction  R.  R.  Go's  4  per  cent. 

First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1986 25,000  00 

50,000  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.  Go's 
6  per  cent.  Convertible  Debenture  Bonds,  due 

1948 50,000  00 

25,000  Niagara  Falls  Power  Go's  5  per  cent.  First 

Mortgage  Gonsolidated  Bonds,  due  1932 22,500  00 

170,000  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Go's  (General  Lien 
Railway  &  Land  Grant)  3  per  cent.  Gold  Bonds, 

due  2047 124,915  00 

115,000  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Go's  (Prior  Lien  Rail- 
way &  Land  Grant)  4  per  cent.  Gold  Bonds,  due 

1997 115,750  00 

221,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  4  per  cent. 

Joint  Bonds,  due  1921  (G.  B.  &  Q.  collateral) ....  210,000  00 

50,000  Oregon  Short  Line  R.  R.  Go's  5  per  cent.  Con- 
solidated First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  due  1946. .  56,112  50 
5,000  Rhode  Island  Suburban  Railway  Go's  4  per 

cent.  First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  due  1950 5,000  00 

28,000  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  R.  R.  Go's  4:]^ 

per  cent.  Gonsolidated  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1933  28,000  00 

50,000  Scioto  Valley  &  New  England  R.  R.  Go's  4  per 

cent.  Gold  Bonds,  due  1989 50,000  00 

6,000  Southern  Railway  Go's  (Memphis  Division)  5 

per  cent.  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1996 6,000  00 

12,000  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Go's  5  per  cent.  First 

Mortgage  Bonds,  due  2000 12,000  00 

50,000  Union  Pacific   R.  R.  Go's  4  per   cent.   20 

Year  Convertible  Gold  Bonds,  due  1927 50,000  00 

6,000  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Go's  4  per  cent.  (Railway 
and  Land  Grant)  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due 
1947 6,060  00 

52,000  West  Shore  R.  R.  Go's  4  per  cent.  First  Mort- 
gage Bonds,  due  2361 52,245  50 

50,000  "Wisconsin  Gentral  R.  R.  Go's  4  per  cent.  First 

Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  due  1949 45,750  00    $1,762,615  41 

STOCKS 

16  shares  Albany  &  Susquehanna  R.  R.  Co $2,000  00 

300  shaies  Atlanta  &  Charlotte  Air  Line  R.  R.  Go.  51,337  50 
19  shares  Catawissa  R.R.  Co.,  preferred,  ($50  par 

value) 475  00 


Carried  forward $53,812  50    $1,762,615  41 
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11  shai-es  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  R.  R. 

Co.,  common 

2,000  City  of  New  York  Corporate  Stock,  for  replen- 
ishing the  Fund  for  Street  and  Park  Opening, 

due  1929 2,043  00 

15,000  City  of  New  York  Corporate  Stock,  due  1957  15,000  00 

1 5,000  City  of  New  York  Consolidated  Stock  (Street 

and  Park  Opening  Fund)  due  1918 15,212  50 

5  shares  Consolidated  Gas  Co.  of  New  York 193  53 

122  shares  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co 12,639  34 

26    shares  Delaware,   Lackawanna  &  Western 

Coal  Co.  ($50  par  value) 1,300  00 

119  shares   Delaware,   Lackawanna  &  Western 

R.  R.  Co.  (S50  par  value) 5,842  50 

262  shares  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co 30,307  40 

400  shares  International  Harvester  Co.,  preferred  50,450  00 

115  shares  International  Nickel  Co 14,500  00 

600  shares  Manhattan  Railway  Co 70,500  00 

13  shares  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New 

York 1,142  50 

72  shares  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 

R.  R.  Co 11,002  50 

10,000  shares  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.  ($50  par  value)  625,000  00 

93  shares   Pittsburgh,   Fort   Wayne  &  Chicago 

R.  R.  Co 

18  shares  Rensselaer  &  Saratoga  R.  R.  Co 

155  shares  United  New  Jersey  R.  R.  &  Canal  Co.. .  28,894  88  954,516  56 


BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES 

On  northwest  corner  of  Avenue  "A"  and  East  13th 

Street,  New  York,  at  4^  per  cent.,  due  1914 $85,000  00 

On  90-92  Avenue  "  B,"  New  York,  at  4Ji  per  cent., 

due  1913 62.000  00 

On  northeast  corner  Avenue  "B"  and  12th  Street, 

New  York  City,  at  5  per  cent.,  due  1914 1,200  00 

On  18  Gramercy  Pai"k,  New  York,  at  4  per  cent.,  due 

1910 100,000  00 

On  212  Grand  Street,  New  York,  at  5  per  cent.,  due 

1909 33,000  00 

On  26  John  Sti-eet,  New  York,  at  4}^  per  cent.,  due 

1913 110,000  00 

On  southeast  corner  of   Lenox   Avenue  and    117th 

Street,  New  York,  at  4  per  cent.,  due  1914 200,000  00 

On  712  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  at  4)i  per  cent., 

duel916 40,000  00 

On  824  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  at  41^  per  cent., 

due  1913 60,000  00 

Carried  forward $691,200  00    $2,717,13197 
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On  136  Monroe  Street,  New  York,  at  434  per  cent., 

duel903 15,000  00 

On  57  Morton  Street,  New  York,  at  5  per  cent.,  due 

1909 28,000  00 

On  93  Park  Row,  New  York,  at  4  per  cent.,  due  1915.  15,000  00 

On  southwest  corner  of  Prince  and  Thompson  Streets, 

New  York,  at  4  per  cent.,  due  1914 67,500  00 

On  136-138  Rivington  Street,  New  York,  at  414  per 

cent.,  due  1914 50,000  00 

On  592  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  at  4}^  per  cent., 

due  1913 168,000  00 

On  northwest  corner   of   12th  Street   and    Second 

Avenue,  New  York,  at  434  per  cent.,  due  1913. .  100,000  00 

On  238  East  15th  Street,  New  York,  at  4}4  per  cent., 

due  1910 17,000  00 

On  209  East  17th  Street,  New  York,  at  4  per  cent., 

due  1900 15,000  00 

On  17  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  at  4}^  per  cent., 

due  1912 43,500  00 

On  33  "West  47th  Street,  New  York,  at  4}^  per  cent., 

due  1907 44,000  00 

On  35  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  at  414  per  cent,, 

duel912 35,000  00 

On  41  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  at  ^y%  per  cent., 

due  1913 60,500  00 

On  47  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  at  5  per  cent., 

due  1913 38,500  00 

On  67  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  at  4}4  per  cent., 

due  1912 42,100  00 

On  69  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  at  4J4  per  cent., 

due  1912 41,375  00 

On  12  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  at  414  per  cent., 

due  1910 77.500  00 

On  30  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  at  4}^  per  cent., 

due  1907 30,000  00 

On  34  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  at  4^  per  cent., 

due  1908 50,500  00 

On  38  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  at  434  per  cent., 

due  1910 35,750  00 

On  40  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  at  414  per  cent., 

due  1910 36,350  00 

On  44  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  at  4}4  per  cent., 

due  1912 10,000  00 

On  56  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  at  434  per  cent., 

due  1907 36,500  00 

On  58  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  at  4  per  cent., 

due  1907 35,000  00 

On  66  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  at  4J^  per  cent., 

due  1912 41,550  00 

On  223-225  West  109th  Street.  New  York,  at  4  per 

cent.,  due  1914 52,000  00    

Carried  forward $1,876,825  00    $2,717,131  97 
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On  229-233  "West  110th  Street,  New  York,  at  4  per 

cent.,  due  1914 77,500  00 

On  235-237  West  110th  Street,  New  York,  at  4  per 

cent.,  due  1914 77,500  00 

On  417  West  117th  Street,  New  York,  at  5  per  cent., 

due  1916 4,000  00 

On  north  side  of  129th  Street,  315  feet  east  of  Fourth 

Avenue,  New  York,  at  414  per  cent.,  due  1909 15,000  00 

On  419-421  East  163d  Street,  New  York,  at  41^  per 

cent.,  due  1915 30,000  00 

On  south  side  Avenue  "  J,"  Brooklyn,  at  4^  per  cent., 

duel912 5,500  00 

On  Schenectady  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  5  per  cent.,  due 

1899 5,000  00 

On  632  Sixth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  4>^  per  cent., 

due  1913 2,300  00 

On  163-173  Sterling  Place,  Brooklyn,  at  414  per  cent., 

due  1913 35,000  00 

At  Hohokus,  N.  J.,  at  5  per  cent.,  due  1913 453,333  33      2,581,058  33 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Certificate  of  Deposit  of  New  York  Life  Insurance  & 

Trust  Co.,  at  3  per  cent 20  25 

$5,299,110  55 
JOHN  STEWART  KENNEDY  FUND  INVESTMENTS : 

100,000  Montana  Central    Railway  Go's  6    per 

cent.  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1937 $129,000  00 

36,000  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R. 

Go's  3^  per  cent.  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1997.  32,940  00 

200,000  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Go's  3  per  cent. 
(General  Lien  Railway  and  Land  Grant)  Gold 
Bonds,  due  2047 147,000  00 

252,000  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  R.  R. 
Go's  6  per  cent.  Consolidated  Mortgage 
Bonds,  due  1933 322,560  00 

100,000  Wabash  R.  R.  Go's  Second  Mortgage  5 

percent.  Bonds,  due  1939 103,500  00 

1300  shares  Great  Northern  Iron  Ore  Certificates.  81,250  00 

1900  shares  Great  NorthernSRailway  Go's  pre- 
ferred stock 245,100  00 

3200  shares  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Go's  stock.  407,200  00 

225,000    Mortgage  on  29-33  Park  Place,  New 

York,  at  41^  per  cent.,  due  1913 225,000  00    $1,693,550  00 


II— General  Funds 

BONDS  AND  STOCKS 

80,000  Manhattan  Railway  Go's  4  per  cent.  Consoli- 
dated Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  due  1990 $80,000  00 


Carried  forward $80,000  00    $6,992,660  5i 
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160  shares  Consolidation  C!oal  Co.  of  Maryland,  (par 

$100) 12,000  00 

BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES 

On  property  at  "Wakefield,  New  York  City,  at  5  per 

cent.,  due  1909 70,000  00 

On  14  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  at  4}^  per  cent., 

duel914..... 75,600  00 

On  52  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  at  4}^  per  cent., 

duel911 35,250  00 

On  62  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  at  4J^  per  cent., 

duelOll 36,750  00 

On  528  West  114th  Street,  New  York,  at  5  per  cent., 

due  1913.. ., 28,000  00  337,600  00 

$7,330,260  55 
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ARREARS  OF  RENT,  JUNE  30,  1911 

Rents  Receivable  on   leases  cxpirerl   in  1900-1907, 

adjusted  in  1910-1911 $14,780  88 

Collected  in  1910-1911 14.056  22  $726  66 

Rents  Receivable  on   lea-ses  expired  in  1907-1908, 

adjusted  in  1910-1911 $67,728  20 

Collected  in  1010-1911 65,548  20  2,180  00 

Arrears  of  Rent,  1908-1909 $2,550  00 

Rents  Receivable  on   leases  expired  in   1908-1909, 

adjusted  in  1910-1911 95,990  39 

98,540  39 
Collected  in  1910-1911 96,300  39  2,180  00 

Arrears  of  Rent,  1909-1910 S8,366  66 

Rents  Receivable  on  leases  expired   in   1909-1910, 

adjusted  in  1910-1911 131,157  71 

$139,524  37 

Collected  in  1910-1911 136,495  37  3,029  00 

Rents  Receivable  from  Upper  and  Lower  Estates, 

1910-1911 $665,085  85 

Collected  in  1910-1911 650,525  02  14,560  83 

Total  Arrears,  June  30,  1911 

200  and  200a  Barclay  Street  and   Park  Place,  6  months'  rent  to 

May  1, 1911 

201  and   201a  Barclay  Street  and  Park  Place,  6  months'  rent  to 
May  1,  1911 

43  AVest  48th  Street,  balance  due  on  12  months'  rent  to  May  1,  1911.. 

65  West  48th  Street,  18  months'  rent  to  May  1,  1911 

26  West  49th  Street,  6  months'  rent  to  May  1, 1911 

48  West  49th  Street,  6  months'  rent  to  May  1,  1911 

67  West  49th  Street,  12  months'  rent  to  May  1, 1911 

68  West  49th  Street,  6  months'  rent  to  May  1,  1911 

15  West  50th  Street,  6  months'  rent  to  Afay  1,  1911 

19  West  50th  Street,  52  months' rent  to  May  1,  1911 

61  West  50th  Street,  6  months'  rent  to  May  1,  1911 

62  West  50th  Street,  6  months'  rent  to  May  1, 1911 


$22,676 

49 

1,300 

00 

1.250 

00 

1,972 

00 

2,547  00 

1,215  00 
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914 

25 

862 

50 

984 

50 

9,355 

99 

625 

50 

743 

75 

New  York,  June  30,  1911 


$22,676  49 


JOHN  McL.  NASH 

Treasurer 
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ARTHUR  W.  TCELC.  C.  P.  A.  CABLE  ADDRESS 

JOHN  wHiTMORE  PATTERSON,  TEELE   &.    DENNIS  "dignus- 

certified  public  accountants 
New  York  and  Boston 


HAMILTON  8.  CORWIN,  C.P.A 
HAROLD  F.  LEEMING,  C.A 


r.  R.  C.  STEELE,  C.  A.,  BOSTON 


30  BROAD  STREET 

NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER  9,  1911 


We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  Columbia 
College,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  191 1,  and  certify:  That  the 
income  receivable  from  invested  funds  and  deposits  with  banks 
and  trust  companies  has  been  duly  accounted  for  ;  that  the 
securities  representing  the  invested  funds  (see  Schedule  15) 
have  been  produced  to  us;  that  all  other  income  shown  by  the 
books  of  the  College  has  been  duly  accounted  for;  that  all  pay- 
ments have  been  properly  vouched;  that  the  cash  in  banks  and 
on  hand  has  been  verified,  and  that  the  balance  sheet  and 
accounts  submitted  herewith  contain  a  true  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  funds  of  the  College  at  the  close  of  business 
on  June  30,  191 1,  and  are  in  accordance  with  the  books. 

PATTERSON,  TEELE  &  DENNIS 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
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BARNARD    COLLEGE 

Principal  of  Special  Funds  May  26,  1911 

BARNARD  (ANNA  E.)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  Miss  Emily  H.  Bourne  in  honor  of  the  late  MrB. 
General  John  G.  Barnard,  for  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded 
annually  at  the  discretion  of  the  founder  in  conference 
with  the  representatives  of  the  College.  Established 
1899    $3,078  72 

BRBARLEY  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  : 

Gift  of  pupils  of  the  Brearley  School  for  a  scholarship  to  be 
awarded  annually  to  a  student  who  deserves  assistance. 
Established  1899    3,000  00 

BROOKS  (ARTHUR)   MEMORIAL  FUND  : 

Gift  of  Miss  Olivia  E.  Phelps  Stokes  as  a  memorial  of  the 
late  Reverend  Arthur  Brooks,  D.D.,  Rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Incarnation,  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Barnard  College  during  the  first  six  years  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  College.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  aid 
needy  and  deserving  students  of  the  College.  Established 
1897    5,976  25 

CARPBNTIER  (HENRIETTA)  FUND: 

Gift  of  General  H.  W.  Carpentier,  in  memory  of  his  sister, 
toward  the  Endowment  Fund  of  Barnard  College.  The  in- 
come of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  three 
annuities.     Established  1898,  1900  and  1911 250,000  00 

CHISHOLM   (ELIZA  TAYLOR)   MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  Alumnfe  Association  of  Miss  Chisholm's  School 
for  a  scholarship,  to  be  awarded  annually  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Scholarships  of  the  Faculty  to  a  student  in  need 
of  assistance,  said  Alumnae  Association  reserving  the 
privilege  of  precedence  for  such  candidates  as  they  may 
recommend.     Established  1901 3,000  00 

CLARKSON   (JENNIE  B.)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  W.  R.  Clarkson  for  a  scholarship  to 
be  awarded  annually  to  a  student  who  deserves  assistance. 
Established    1898 3.000  00 

COE  (MRS.  HENRY  CLARKE)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  National  Society  of  New  England  Women  for 
a  scholarship,  to  be  awarded  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Scholarship  Committee  of  the  above 
society,  to  a  student  of  New  England  or  of  New  Eng- 
land parentage.     Established  1904 3,600  00 

FISKE  FOUNDERSHIP  FUND  : 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Flske-Collord  In  memory 
of  Mr.  Josiah  M.  Fiske.  The  income  of  the  fund  to  be 
applied  to  the  running  expenses  of  the  College 5,188  08 


Carried    forward $276,843  05 
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Brought  forward .$276,843  05 

FISKB  FUND  : 

Legacy  from  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-Collord,  the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  care,  main- 
tenance, and  improvement  of  Fislie  Hall.  Established 
1910   122,000  00 

FISKE  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-Collord,  the  income 
of  which  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dean  of  Barnard 
College.      Established   1895 5,719  94 

FISKE  (MARTHA  T.)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  Miss  Anna  E.  Smith  for  a  non-resident  scholarship 
in  memory  of  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-Collord.  Estab- 
lished 1911 5,000  00 

GENERAL  FUND : 

Gift  made  by  friends  of  Barnard  College  and  of  Education 
to  secure  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller's  conditional  gift  of 
$250,000  toward  the  permanent  endowment  of  Barnard 
College.     Established  1901 74,288  44 

GIBBES  FUND  : 

a.  Legacy  of  the  late  Emily  O.  Gibbes.  The  income  of  the 
fund  is  to  be  used  for  the  general  needs  of  the  College. 
Established    1908 308,192  11 

b.  Legacy  of  the  late  Emily  O.  Gibbes.  The  income  of  the 
fund   is  paid  for   life  to  Mrs.  Margaret  O.   Post,   and  at 

her  death  to  her  daughter  Edwina  Post  for  life.     Estab- 
lished  1908 100,000  00 

GRAHAM  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  the  Graham  School. 
The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  applied  to  the  tuition  of  a 
student.     Established    1907 3,000  00 

HBRRMAN  BOTANICAL  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift   of  the    late  Mrs.    Esther    Herrman   for   a   prize    to   be 

awarded  annually  to  the  most  proficient  student  in  Botany.  1,000  00 

HERRMAN  FOUNDBRSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Esther  Herrman.     The  Income  of  the 

fund  is  to  be  applied  to  the  general  needs  of  the  College. .  5,000  00 

HERTZOG   (EMMA)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  to  establish  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  Miss  Emma 
Hertzog,  who,  for  a  long  period  of  years,  was  prominently 
identified  with  the  intellectual  life  of  Yonkers.  The  in- 
come is  awarded  annually  to  a  graduate  of  the  Yonkers 
High  School.     Established  1904 3,000  00 

KAUFMANN    (JESSIE)    SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  Julius  Kaufmann  to  establish  a  scholarship  in 
memory  of  his  daughter,  Jessie  Kaufmann.  The  annual 
income  of  the  fund  is  awarded  on  the  merits  of  the  en- 
trance examinations  to  a  student  who,  after  careful 
investigation,  is  found  to  have  no  relative  able  to  assist 
her  financially.     Established  1902 4,000  00 

Carried    forward $908,043  54 
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Brought  forward $908,043  54 

KENNEDY   (JOHN  STEWART)    FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  John  Stewart  Kennedy. 

Established  1910 47,500  00 

KINNICUTT  (ELEONORA)  SCHOLARSHir  FUND: 

Gift  of  friends  of  the  late  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Kinnicutt,  a 
trustee  of  the  College,  to  establish  a  scholarship.  The 
income  is  awarded  to  a  student  who  needs  assistance. 
Established    1911 5,000  00 

KOHN  MATHEMATICAL  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  S.  H.  Kohn  for  a  prize  to  be  awarded  annually 

to  a  senior  for  excellence  in  mathematics 1,148  94 

MCLEAN  (MRS.  DONALD)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  awarded 
in  conference  with  a  representative  of  the  Chapter  to  a 
deserving  student  who  agrees  to  pursue  the  study  of 
history  (chiefly  that  of  the  United  States)  continuously 
throughout  her  college  course.     Established  1906 3,000  00 

PULITZER  (LUCILLE)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer  in  memory  of  his 
daughter,  Lucille  Pulitzer.  The  income  of  the  fund  is 
awarded  to  students  entering  the  College  from  the  City 
of  New  York,  who  are  found  to  have  passed  excellent 
examinations,  and  to  be  worthy  of  financial  aid.  Estab- 
lished 1899  and  1903 25,344  74 

ROCKEFELLER  (JOHN  D.)   ENDOWMENT  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  toward  the  permanent  en- 
dowment of  Barnard  College.     Established  1901 250,000  00 

SANDERS  (ELEANOR  BUTLER)  FOUNDERSHIP  FUND  : 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Sanders. 
The  income  of  the  fund  is  used  for  the  current  needs  of 
the  College.     Established  1908 5,000  00 

SCHOLARSHIP  FUND : 

Gift  of  friends  of  Barnard  College.  The  Income  of  the  fund 
is  applied  toward  helping  deserving  students  through  Col- 
lege.    Established  1901 9,680  00 

SMITH  (EMILY  JAMES)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  Miss  Emily  H.  Bourne  in  honor  of  Miss  Smith,  Dean 
of  Barnard  College.  The  Income  of  the  fund  is  awarded 
In  conference  with  the  founder.    Established  1899 3,068  92 

SMITH  (GEORGE  W.)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Flske-Collord,  In  memory  of 
Mr.  George  W.  Smith,  a  Trustee  of  Barnard  College. 
The  income  oi  the  fund  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Dean  of  Barnard  College.    Established  1906 5,000  00 

Carried  forward ?1,262,786  14 
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Brought  forward $1,262,786  14 

TILLOTSON    (EMMA  A.)    ENDOWMENT  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Emma  A.  Tillotson.  Estab- 
lished  1910 5,000  00 

TILLOTSON  (EMMA  A.)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  : 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Emma  A.  Tillotson.  Estab- 
lished 1910 5,000  00 

VBLTIN  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  : 

Gift  of  the  Alnmnffi  of  Mile.  Veltin's  School.     Established 

1905    3,000  00 

WEED   (ELLA)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  pupils  of  Miss  Anne  Brown's  School,  In  memory 
of  Miss  Ella  Weed,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Academic 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Barnard  College 
during  the  first  five  years  of  Its  existence.  Established 
1897   3,254  55 


$1,279,040  69 
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